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PREFACE. 


rpHE  Handbook  for  the  Cathedrals  of  England, 
-*-  a  first  instalment  of  which  is  now  offered  to 
the  reader^  is  intended  to  serve  both  as  a  history, 
and  as  a  guide  to  the  visitor  on  the  spot.  With 
this  view  the  architectural  descriptions  have  been 
kept  as  free  from  technicalities  as  is  at  all  con- 
sistent with  accuracy ;  and  where  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  notice  at  any  length  disputed 
points  of  date  or  construction,  the  discussion  has 
been  removed  to  a  third  part,  or  Appendix. 

The  Handbook  has  been  drawn  up  after  a  care- 
ful personal  examination  of  each  Cathedral ;  and 
the  best  recent  works,  especially  the  "Architec- 
tural Histories"  of  Professor  Willis,  have  been 
consulted  during  its  compilation.  The  Handbook 
for  each  Cathedral  forms  two  parts ;  the  first  of 
which  embraces  its  architectural  history  and  de- 
tails, the  second  contains  a  short  history  of  the 
see,  with  notices  of  the  principal  archbishops  or 
bishops  who  have  filled  it.  The  dates  have  for 
the  most  part  been  adopted  from  Mr.  Stubbs' 
very  useful  Registrum  Sacrum  An^licanum,  Oxford, 
1858. , 

It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  aminge  the 
work  in  divisions,  the  present  volumes  commenc-  • 
ing  with — 

The  SotUhem  Cathedrals  :    containing  Win- 
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Chester,  Salisbury,  Wells,  Exeter,  Chichester,  Can- 
terbury and  Rochester. 

To  be  followed,  with  as  little  delay  as  possi- 
ble, by— 

The  Eastern  Cathedrals :  Oxford,  Peterborough, 
Ely,  Norwich,  and  Lincoln. 

The  Western  Cathedrals  :  Bristol,  Gloucester, 
Worcester,  Hereford,  and  Lichfield. 

The  Northern  Cathedrals:  York,  Ripon,  Dur- 
ham, Carlisle,  Chester,  and  Manchester. 

The  Welsh  CatJiedrals:  Llandaff,  St.  David's, 
St.  Asaph's,  and  Bangor. 

Each  division  will  thus  form  a  complete  Hand- 
book to  the  group  of  cathedrals  —  generally 
within  short  distances  of  each  other  —  which 
it  embraces. 

The  most  important  and  characteristic  portions 
of  each  cathedral  have  been  selected  for  illustra- 
tion; so  as  to  afibrd,  on  the  completion  of  the 
work,  an  entire  series  of  architectural  examples, 
from  the  earliest  Norman  period  to  the  latest 
Perpendicular.  The  monumental  effigies,  the 
most  interesting  of  which  will  also  be  engraved, 
have  been  chosen  with  the  view  of  presenting 
the  greatest  possible  variety  of  costume,  armour, 
and  architectural  detail.  These  illustrations  are 
for  the  most  part  original,  and  are  from  drawings 
made  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Jewitt,  who  has  also 
.engraved  most  of  them,  with  the  assistance  of 
photographs.  R.  J.  E. 
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it  shews  clearly  the  ingenious  manner  in  which  the  ori- 
ginal Norman  nave  was  "  transformed*'  into  a  Perpen- 
dicular one  without  disturbing  the  original  piers  which 
are  encased  in  Wykeham's  work. 

V.  Panels  from  Edington  and  Wykeham's  work.    Plan 

of  Font,  and  Tomb  of  William  Rufiis  .  .        6 
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Bdington,  and  the  other  of  Bishop  Wykeham. 
Vn.  Font 

This  Plate  exhibits  the  four  sides  of  the  Font.  The 
top  is  shewn  in  the  Title-page,  and  its  plan  in  Plate  V. 
The  Font  is  of  black  marble  with  a  leaden  basin.  The 
details  of  the  architecture  and  costume  in  these  sculp- 
tures are  particularly  worth  notioe.  The  low  mitre  should 
be  observed ;  and  the  long  sleeves  and  braided  hair  of 
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windows. 

XXI.  Finials 24 

One  of  these  is  from  the  very  beautiful  Decorated 

screen  at  the  back  of  the  Reredos,  and  the  other  is  a 
fragment  lying  among  many  others  in  the  feretory. 

Salisbiirg. 
Title-page— West  Porch. 

This  is  a  portion  of  the  West  Front. 
Frontispiece — General  View  from  north-east. 
I.  Interior  of  Nave  from  the  west        .  .  .      74 
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WINCHESTEK  CATHEDRAL. 


PAET  I. 

RESEEYINO  all  notice  of  the  earlier  cathedrals  for 
the  second  part,  we  conmience  onr  survey  of  the 
eYJsting  stractore  by  briefly  recording  the  dates  and 
builders  of  its  Tazions  portions. 

I.  Following  the  nsaal  enstom  of  the  Norman  bishops, 
Bishop  Walkelin  (1070 — 1098)  commenced  a  new  ca- 
thedral "from  the  ibnndations"  in  the  year  1079.  It 
was  completed  in  1093,  when  the  monks  (see  Part  II. 
fixr  the  history  of  the  monastery  connected  with  the 
chnreh)  entered  it  in  solemn  procession,  in  presence  of 
nearly  all  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  England.  Bishop 
QoDTKEY  BB  LvcY  (1189 — 1204)  made  considerable  ad- 
ditions to  the  eastern  part  of  Wallcelin's  cathedral;  and 
Bislu^  EnnrenoK  (1345—1866),  besides  other  works, 
commenced  the  new  nave,  which  was  continued  by  his 
saccessors,  Wysehax  (1366 — 1404),  Beatttobt  (1404 
—1447),  and  Watoteete  (1447—1486) :  much  of  the 
presbytery  is  the  work  of  Bishop  Fox  (1500—1528); 
and  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  the  Lady-chapel  is 
also  of  this  date.  The  present  cathedral  consists  of 
these  recorded  works,  ranging  from  Walkelin  to  Fox, — 

TOL.  I.  PT.  I,  B  2 
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a  period  of  fire  centaries, — ^together  with  others  of  less 
importance,  whose  history  is  not  so  certain.  It  affords, 
aceordingly,  striking  specimens  of — 

^Early  Norman — ^in  the  crypt  and  transepts,  the  re- 
maining portions  of  Walkelin's  cathedral ;  of 

Sarly  English — ^in  the  eastern  aisles  and  chapels 
hehind  the  preshytery,  Bishop  de  Lucy's  work ;  of 

DeeorateS — ^in  the  piers  and  arches  of  the  preshytery 
itself,  parts  of  which  date  from  ahout  1320 ;  and  of 

Perpendicular — in  the  unrivalled  nave,  ranging  from 
Edingdon  to  Waynflete  (1345—1486). 

n.  The  exterior  of  the  cathedral,  [Plate  I.],  in  spite 
of  the  enonnous  mass  which  it  presents,  is  at  first  sight 
disappointing,  owing  chiefly  to  its  nnusoal  want  of  deco- 
ration, and  to  the  lowness  of  its  heavy  Norman  tower. 
The  venerable  walls,  however,  contrast  very  pleasantly 
with  the  bright,  close  sward  and  the  fresh  lea&ge  of 
the  precincts,  which  are  kept  in  admirable  order.  The 
best  distani  view  is  that  from  the  top  of  St.  Catherine's 
Hill,  where  the  whole  vast  extent  of  the  cathedral  is 
seen,  rising  solemnly  above  the  ancient  city.  ''The 
great  length  of  the  church  is  pleasingly  broken,  as  at 
Ely  and  Peterborough,  by  the  bold  projection  of  its 
transepts,  which  here  extend,  as  usual  in  England, 
three  bays  beyond  the  aisles,  their  section  being  the 
same  with  that  of  the  nave  *."  A  short  avenue  of  trees 
leads  through  the  Close  to  the  western  door,  by  which 
the  visitor  should  by  all  means  enter. 

m.  The  west  front  (now,  1860,  in  process  of  re- 
*  FergoMon't  Handbook  of  Arohiteoture,  p.  859. 
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WINCHESTER   CATHEDRAL. 


PLATE    II. 


WEST   PORCH. 
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Btoiation)  [^FronHtpieee]  was  oiiginally  the  work  of 
Bishop  EDiKeDON  (1345—1366).  Bishop  Walkelin's 
Konnaa  naye  extended  about  40  feet  in  advance  of  the 
pieeent  one,  forming  ''two  western  towers  or  a  kind 
of  western  transept" — Willis.  The  extreme  western 
portion  seems  to  haye  been  in  a  ruinous  state  when 
Bishop  Edingdon  pulled  it  down,  and  built  (as  is  gene- 
rally asserted)  the  present  west  front,  with  the  great 
window  and  porches,  together  with  the  two  first  bays 
of  the  nave  on  the  north  side,  and  one  on  the  south. 
[Plate  n.]  There  is  strong  reason,  however,  for  be- 
lieving that  the  porches,  the  mullions  and  tracery  of 
tiie  windows,  and  the  central  gable,  are  all  considerably 
later  than  Edingdon's  time.  Their  perpendicular  cha- 
racter is,  at  all  events,  distinctly  marked.  The  pecu- 
liarities which  distinguish  the  work  usually  assigned  to 
Edingdon  from  that  of  his  successors,  who  continued 
the  nave,  wiU  best  be  pointed  out  from  within.  The 
design  of  the  great  west  window  is  very  simple,  "  re- 
ducing itsdf  to  the  merest  stone  grating." — Willis. 
Figures  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul  formerly  occupied 
the  tabocnades  between  the  porches;  and  a  statue  of 
William  of  Wykeham  still  remains  in  the  niche  at  the 
top  of  the  gable  above  the  window.  Over  the  porch 
is  an  exterior  gallery,  as  at  Exeter. 

lY.  Before  entering,  the  visitor  should  remark  the 
grand  view  of  the  interior  obtained  through  the  open 
oentaal  door.  The  length  of  Winchester  (520  feet  from 
this  entrance  to  the  extreme  eastern  buttresses)  exceeds 
that  f^  any  other  cathedral  on  this  side  of  the  Alps, 
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with  the  exception  of  Ely  (560  feet);  and  of  Canterbury^ 
which  is  about  five  feet  longer  than  "Winchester  ^.  The 
effect  of  this  great  length,  390  feet  of  which  (as  &r  as 
the  end  of  the  choir)  are  visible  from  the  west  door 
unbroken  by  the  organ,  which  is  placed  under  the  north 
tower-arch,  is  in  the  highest  degree  grand  and  impres- 
sire.  A  certain  coldness,  arising  from  want  of  oolour, 
is  perhaps  felt  at  first ;  but  the  eye  soon  leems  to  dwell 
contentedly  on  the  magnificent  forest  of  piers,  and  on 
aU  the  graceful  details  above  and  around  Uiem.  The 
stringcourse  of  corbel -heads,  and  the  light  balustrade 
of  the  triforium  in  the  nave,  ohould  here  be  noticed  as 
remarkably  aiding  the  general  effect. 

V.  The  nave  of  Winchester  [Plate  HI.]  "  exhibits  one 
of  the  most  curious  instances  of  laransformation  from  one 
style  of  architecture  to  another  that  has  be^i  preserved 
to  us;  for  alHiough  at  present  a  complete  and  perfect 
specimen  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  it  is 
yet,  in  the  heart  and  core  of  its  structure,  from  the 
ground  to  the  roof,  the  original  Korman  building  com- 
menced, if  not  completed,  by  Bishop  Walkelin."  Biahop 
Edingdon,  as  has  already  been  stated,  rebuilt  the  extreme 
western  part,  having  first  entirely  removed  iiiis  portion 
of  the  Korman  nave.    Edingdon's  work  was  continued 

^  It  ieems  probable  that  these  three  (Ely,  WincheBter,  and 
Canterbniy)  are  the  longest  cathedrals  that  exist,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  the  extreme  length  of  whidi^ 
within  the  walls,  is  607  feet.  The  cathedral  of  Milan  (the  largest 
of  all  medieyal  cathedrals)  coven  one-third  more  groond  than 
Winchester,  bnt  is  not  so  long  by  nearly  100  feet 
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by  his  saoceesor,  William  op  Wtkbham  (1366—1404), 
who  purchased  for  this  purpose  the  use  of  the  stone 
quarries  of  Qoarr  Abbey  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  ( Walke- 
lin  had  built  his  cathedral  from  the  same  quarries, 
granted  him  by  a  charter  of  Eufhs.)  He  began  the 
irantfbrmaium  of  the  nave  from  Norman  to  Perpen- 
dicnlar.  [Plate  IV.]  *'l  use  the  word  advisedly/' 
says  Prafieesor  Willis,  ''  instead  of  rebuilding,  for  the 
Norman  core  still  lemidns  in  tiie  piers  and  walls  up  to 
the  parapet,  and  in  many  places  the  Korman  ashlaring 
as  welL"  Thus  the  eight  westerly  piers  on  the  south 
dde  retain  the  Norman  ashlaring,  upon  which  the  new 
mouldings  have  been  wrought.  The  Norman  arches  stiU 
remain  behind  the  triforiimi;  Norman  shafts  remain 
above  the  present  vanlt ;  and  on  the  outside  of  the  clere- 
story the  Norman  masonry  and  flat  buttress  may  be 
Seen^nmning  up  between  tKe  Perpendicular  windows. 
In  the  south  side  aisle  pert  of  the  lower  extremity  of 
a  Norman  shaft  appears,  having  probably  been  covered 
by  some  shrine  or  altar  work.  The  Norman  pier-shafts 
and  capitals  remain  in  siiu  in  the  second  bay  from  ^e 
croashig  on  the  north  side,  where  they  were  covered 
by  the  roodscreen,  and  therefore  left  unaltered. 

YI.  A  carefrd  examination  will  shew  many  differ- 
ences between  the  part  of  the  nave  built  by  Edingdon 
[Plate  YI.]  (<he  west  front,  the  flrst  two  bays  on  the 
north  side,  and  one  on  the  south),  and  all  the  rest.  The 
flrst  tw»  windows,  for  example,  in  the  north  aisle  are 
of  a  different  and  fsir  inferior  design  to  those  beyond 
them.    **  They  are  singularly  heavy,  and  from  the  ex- 
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treme  depth  of  their  exterior  mouldings,  have  a  modt 
cayemotis  and  gloomy  appearance." —  Willis.  The  heads 
of  the  panels  and  lights  in  Edingdon's  work  also  differ 
from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  nave.  [Plate  V.]  The 
points  of  the  cusps  in  the  first  are  decorated  each  with 
a  small  leaf,  in  the  other  work  they  are  plain. 

YII.  The  admirable  manner  in  which  the  original 
Norman  work  was  partly  cut  away,  and  partly  worked 
into  the  new  Perpendicular,  will  best  be  appreciated  by 
a  comparison  between  the  nave  of  Winchester  and  the 
choir  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  which  is  purely  Korman 
in  design,  and,  like  the  former,  has  been  **  overlaid  with 
a  veneer  of  masonry  in  the  pointed  style."  The  work 
at  Gloucester,  however,  is  of  a  later  age,  and  executed 
by  flBir  less  vigorous  hands;  and  instead  of  a  complete 
amalgamation  of  the  two  styles,  as  at  Winchester,  the 
pointed  is  in  effect  added  to  the  round-arched  style. 
Owing  partly  to  the  necessary  thickness  produced  by 
casing  Hie  Korman  piers,  the  dimensions  of  the  nave  at 
Winchester  are  somewhat  unusual.  The  piers  dividing 
the  aisles  are  twelve  feet  thick,  while  the  side  aisles  are 
only  thirteen  feet  wide,  and  the  central  aisle  thirty-two 
feet.  "Yet  with  all  this  there  is  nothing  heavy,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  nave 
of  a  church  either  in  England  or  elsewhere,  want' 
ing  only  somewhat  increased  dimensions." — Fergu99(m. 
It  should  be  compared  throughout  with  that  of  Can-* 
terbury,  which  was  in  buUding  at  the  same  time* 
There,  however,  the  old  Korman  nave  was  entirely 
pulled  down;  and  the  pier-arch  mouldings  are  oonse- 
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qiiea%  much  lighter,  and  the  pieis  more  slender,  than 
those  of  Winchester.  Both  naves  have  Heme  vaults; 
the  invention  of  which  has  sometimes  heen  asciihed  to 
Vykeham,  hut  which  were  really  in  nse  long  before 
his  time.  The  balcony  above  the  pier-arches  at  'Win- 
chester, beautifbl  in  effect,  was  to  some  extent  a  neces- 
sity, arising  from  the  thick  Norman  wall,  which  had  to 
be  dealt  with  and  disgoised.  The  design  of  the  win- 
dows thronghont  the  nave  (except  Edingdon's)  is  very 
el^ant  and  pecnliar,  and  should  be  especially  noticed. 
The  glass  with  which  the  west  window  is  Med  was, 
it  is  said,  collected  from  different  parts  of  the  building 
after  the  destruction  of  the  rest  by  Cromwell's  troops. 
It  is,  however,  "undoubtedly  the  earliest  Perpendicular 
glass  in  the  cathedral,  and  may  be  the  work  of  Bishop 
Edingdon,"  like  the  original  window  itself. — C  Win- 
9Um.  The  great  iron  hooks  between  the  piers  were 
used  for  supporting  the  tapestry  with  which  the  church 
was  decorated  on  hi^  festivals. 

Yni.  At  Wykeham's  death,  in  1404,  the  south 
side  of  the  nave  was  completed,  and  the  north  begun. 
The  works  were  carried  on  and  finished  by  his  two 
successors.  Cardinal  Beaufort  and  Bishop  Waynfiete 
(1404 — 1486).  Less  of  the  original  Norman  work 
seems  to  have  been  worked  into  the  walls  on  the  north 
side,  than  by  Wykeham  on  the  south.  The  arms 
on  the  bosses  of  the  vault  of  the  nave,  and  on  the 
string-course  under  the  triforium,  are  those  of  Wyke- 
ham, of  Cardinal  Beaufort  and  of  his  fetther,  John 
of  Oaunt;  the  white  hart  chained  is  the  cognisance 
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of  Eichard  II.,  and  the  lily  is  Hie  device  of  Bishop 
Wajmflete. 

IX.  At  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  sqnare 
stone  gallery,  called  the  tribune.  [Plate  YIII.]  It  is 
part  of  Edingdon's  work,  and  was  intended  to  serve 
as  a  gallery  for  minstrels  on  extraordinary  occasions. 
The  episcopal  registers  are  now  deposited  here. 

X.  The  font  ^,  {_Title]f  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave, 
is,  no  donbt,  of  Walkelin's  time,  and  is  of  very  sinular 
character  with  those  of  East  Meon  in  this  comity,  and 
of  St.  Michael's  Chnrch,  Southampton.  All  three  were 
iqypar^tly  the  work  of  the  same  sculptor.  The  designs 
on  the  four  ndes  of  the  Winchester  font  are  partly  bap- 
tismal symbols  [Plate  YII.]  (the  salamander  and  the 
drinking  doves),  and  partly  represent  events  from  tiie 
life  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Myra,  the  patron  saint  of  children, 
and  in  great  honour  with  the  Normans. 

XI.  On  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  and  in  the  second 
bay  from  the  choir,  is  Bishop  Edingdon's  Chantty 
(1346 — 1366),  the  first  of  a  very  fine  series  of  chantzy 
chapels  contained  in  the  cathedral,  most  of  which  were 
erected  during  the  life  of  the  persons  by  whom  they 
were  founded.  (See  Part  II.  for  a  sketch  of  Edingdon's 
life.)  Edingdon's  chantry  (which  suffered  some  alter- 
ation during  the  transformation  of  the  piers  against 
which  it  stands,  from  Norman  to  Perpendicular)  is  of 
inferior  design  and  interest  to  that  of  Williaic  of 
Wtkkham  (1366—1404),  [Plate  IX.],  which  occupies 
the  entire  space  between  two  piers  of  the  nave,  on  the 

•  For  plan  of  font  see  Plate  V. 
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same  ode,  in  the  fifth  bay  £rom  the  west  end.  This 
chapel,  to  which  Wjkeham  refers  in  his  will,  was  built 
by  him  on  the  site  of  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  Yirgin, 
his  especial  patroness,  the  mass  at  which  he  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  attend  when  a  boy  at  school,  and 
which  stood,  it  is  said,  "  in  that  part  of  the  cross  pre- 
dsdy  which  corresponded  with  the  pierced  side  of  the 
Saviour."  The  design  of  Wykeham's  diantry  is  very 
beautiful ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  remaining  specimens 
of  a  £>urteenth-century  monumental  chapel.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  altar  is  still  visible.  The  Bishop's  effigy, 
[Plate  X],  the  'comeliness'  of  which,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, may  have  induced  Anthony  Wood  to  describe 
him  having  been  of  'a  courtly  presence,'  reposes  on 
an  altar-tomb  in  the  centre,  arrayed  in  cope  and  mitre. 
The  pillow  at  the  head  is  supported  by  two  angels. 
At  the  feet,  three  monks  are  reiM-esented  offering  up 
prayers  for  tiie  repose  of  the  departed  soul.  (They  are 
said,  but  questiimably,  to  represent  Wykeham's  three 
assistants  in  the  cathedral  works — ^William  Wynford, 
his  architect;  Simon  de  Membury,  his  surveyor  of  the 
works;  and  John  Wayte,  controller.)  The  tomb  is 
kept  in  repair  by  the  members  of  the  Bishop's  two 
foundati<ms,  at  Winchester  and  Oxford.  (For  further 
notices  of  Wykeham,  see  Part  II.) 

XH.  Among  the  monuments  in  the  south  aisle, 
are  those  of— Dr.  Wabtoit,  head  master  of  Winchester 
Cdlege,  died  1800 :  it  is  by  Flazman,  and  graceful  in 
design,  although  the  boys  whom  the  Doctor  is  instruct- 
ing must  have  been  chosen  for  their  peculiar  ugliness; 
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the  epitaph  was  writtoi  by  Dr. Parr;— of  Henbibtia 
Mabia.  Noeth,  also  by  Flaxman;  of  Dean  CHETKSYy 
died  1760;  of  Sie  Geobge  Pbetosi,  died  1816;  and 
of  Bishop  ToHLiNs,  died  1820.  The  last  is  by  Bichard 
Westmaoott,  jnn.  Against  the  pier  nearest  the  choir 
door,  on  the  north  side,  and  cut  into  its  fetbric  in  a 
disgracefdl  manner,  is  the  monument  of  Bishop  Hoaih 
LET,  died  1761.  (See  Part  II.)  Besides  a  medallion 
of  the  Bishop,  the  monument  exhibits  Magna  Charta 
side  by  side  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  cap  of 
Liberty  jostling  the  pastoral  staff.  The  flags  of  the  97th 
regiment  are  fixed  in  the  comer  near  the  south-west 
door ;  the  waU  adjoining  which  is  painted  with  memo* 
rials,  more  interesting  than  artistic,  of  the  losses  of 
that  gallant  regiment  during  the  Crimean  war.  The 
west  window  of  the  south  aisle  also  is  filled  with 
stained  glass  to  their  memory. 

XIII.  Prom  the  nave  we  pass  into  the  choir  through 
a  screen  of  stonework,  (by  (larbett,)  erected  some  years 
since  in  place  of  a  Corinthian  structure  designed  by 
Inigo  Jones.  On  either  side  are  bronze  figures  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  which  formed  part  of  the  older 
screen.  The  figure  of  Charles  is  said  to  haye  been 
much  de&ced  and  injured  by  the  Parliamentary  troops, 
who,  so  runs  the  tradition, ''  stabled  their  steeds"  in  the 
cathedral,  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  Northmen.  (It 
is  also  asserted,  however,  that  their  captain  on  this  oc* 
casion  was  an  old  Wykehamist,  and  that  he  managed 
to  prevent  much  mischief,  although  sufficient  harm  was 
done  to  the  cathedral.    WaUeri  who  in  the  winter  of 
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1643  had  taken  and  giyen  up  to  plunder  the  city  of 
Wincheetery  afterwards  regarded  Mb  ill  fortune  in  the 
aoeceeding  year  as  a  divine  judgment  upon  this  pro- 
ceeding.) 

XIY .  The  choir  itself  consists  of  the  old  eioir  of 
ike  monks,  under  the  tower,  and  of  the  preshyteiy 
beyond  it.  This  portion  of  the  cathedral  is  of  various 
dates :  the  tower,  late  Norman ;  the  piers,  arches  and 
clerestory  of  the  presbytery,  Decorated  {tmnp.  Bishop 
Edingdon,  about  1350) ;  the  screen  enclosing  it,  Per- 
pendicular (the  work  of  Bishop  Fox,  about  1524) ;  the 
vaulting  of  the  presbytery  is  also  the  work  of  Bishop 
Pox;  and  the  ceiling  under  the  tower  dates  from 
1634. 

XV.  The  tower,  the  enormous  piers  of  which  at  once 
attract  attention  on  entering  the  choir,  was  rebuilt 
after  the  year  1167,  when  the  older  tower  of  Walke- 
lin's  cathedral  fell.  William  Eufus  had  been  buried 
under  it  seven  years  before;  and  many  thought,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  chroniclers,  ''that  the  Ml  of  the 
tower  was  a  judgment  for  his  sins,  since  it  was  a 
grievous  wrong  to  bury  in  that  sacred  place  one  who 
all  his  life  had  been  pro&ne  and  sensual,  and  who  died 
without  the  Christian  viaticum.''  The  great  size  and 
massiveness  of  the  piers  is  probably  a  result  of  the 
panic  caused  by  the  &11  of  their  predecessors.  [Plate  XL] 
''They  are  at  present  most  unwieldy  and  intrusive,  from 
their  excessive  size  and  awkward  squareness  of  form; 
and  are  the  largest  tower-piers  in  England  in  proportion 
to  the  span  of  the  arches  that  rest  on  them." — WilUi* 
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The  very  nairow  arches  opening  to  the  tzanseptB  should 
be  remarked.  It  is  commoii  in  chniohes  with  a  central 
tower  to  giro  less  span  to  these  arches  than  to  those 
opening  east  and  west,  in  order  to  leaye  the  view  from 
<Hie  end  to  the  other  of  the  church  nnobstmcted.  The 
system  is  here  canied  to  a  very  unusual  excess.  The 
tower  was  originally  intenlLed  to  serve  as  a  lantern, 
but  was  ceiled  over  in  the  rdgn  of  Charles  I.  In  the 
centre  is  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  surrounded 
by  the  sentence  ''  Sint  domus  hujus  pii  r^;es  nutritii, 
reginse  nutrices  pise."  The  larger  letters  are  painted 
red,  and  form  the  date  1634.  Medallions  of  Charles  I. 
and  Henrietta  Maria,  with  their  arms  and  deyices,  also 
appear  on  this  ceiling. 

XYI.  The  sMU,  which  extend  from  the  eastern 
tower-piers  to  the  first  pier  of  the  nave,  are  of  oak, 
as  black  as  ebony,  and  probably  exhibit  the  very  finest 
woodwork  of  their  date  and  style  (which  is  the  best) 
in  the  kingdom.  [Plate  XTT.]  ''  They  are  early  Deco- 
rated (Geometrical)  work,  and  their  canopies  and  gables 
bear  condderable  resemblance  to  those  of  the  tomb  of 
Edmund  Crouchback  in  Westaninster  Abbey."— JF»Bw. 
This  would  place  their  date  about  1296.  The  beauty 
and  variety  of  the  carvings  are  wonderful.  There  is  no 
repetition ;  and  the  grace  and  elegance,  as  well  as  the 
fidelity,  with  which  the  foliage  is  represented,  are  no- 
where to  be  surpassed.  The  human  heads  are  fall  of 
expression  \  and  the  monkeys  and  other  animals  sport- 
ing among  the  branches  have  all  the  same  exquisite 
finish.    The  mode  in  which  the  cusps  of  the  circles  in 
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flie  ouK^es  are  tenmnated,  is  worQiy  of  attentkai; 
and  in  ihort,  at  this  period  of  the  reyival  of  wood- 
carving,  no  better  examples  could  be  found  fbr  stady 
and  imitatioiL.  Xhe  misereres,  below,  are  of  early  obft> 
racter,  and  interesting.  Their  date  is  rather  later  than 
those  (Early  English)  in  Exeter  Cathedral — the  most 
ancient  in  the  kingdom.  The  desks  and  stools  in  front 
of  the  upper  range  bear  the  initials  of  fiemy  VUl., 
Bisihop  Stephen  Gardiner,  and  Dean  Eingsmill ;  and  the 
dote  1540.  The  rich  pulpit  on  the  north  side  bears  the 
name  of  its  donor,  **  Thomas  Silkstede,  prior,''  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  it  The  episcopal  throne  is  modem,  from 
a  dedgn  of  the  late  Mr.  Oarbett.  The  organ,  a  very  fine 
one  (wbich  figured  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851), 
is  placed  under  tiie  norUi  transept  arch. 

XYU.  Passmg  beyond  the  tower  piers  into  the 
preshyteryy  the  eye  is  first  caught  by  a  plain  coped 
tomb  of  Purbeck  marble,  in  the  centre  of  the  payement, 
between  the  north  and  south  doors.  This  is  the  tomb 
of  Wittum  Bufus  (died  1100),  [Plate  V.],  whose  body, 
after  his  death  in  the  New  Forest,  was  brought  by ' '  cer- 
tain rustics''  in  a  cart  {rieda  eahdllana)  to  Winchester, 
the  blood  dropping  from  the  arrow  wound  throughout 
the  whole  distance.  He  was  buried  under  the  central 
tower,  which  &11  seren  years  afterwards,  and  his  tomb 
was  then  probably  removed  fiurtiier  to  the  east.  It  no 
longer  contains  the  ashes  of  the  ''Bed  King."  The 
bones  were  removed  by  his  nephew,  Bishop  Henry  de 
'Blois,  in  ihe  twelftii  century,  and  are  now  mingled 
with  those  of  Canute,  Queen  Emma,  and  two  Saxon 
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bishops,  in  two  of  the  mortoary  chests  above  the  screen 
work,  (See  §  XX.)  The  tomb  itself  was  opened  by  the 
Parliamentary  soldiers,  who  fonnd  in  it  a  large  gold 
ring,  a  silver  chalice,  and  the  ashes  of  a  human  body; 
indications  apparently  of  some  later  interment.  The 
chalice,  at  all  events,  wonld  not  have  been  placed  in 
the  tomb  of  Bufds. 

XVIII.  The  piers  and  arches  of  the  prcMhytery  are 
Decorated,  the  extreme  eastern  portion  (the  north  arch 
and  the  eastern  arches)  dating  from  about  1320,  the 
rest  from  about  1350  {temp.  Bishop  Edingdon).  Bishop 
Lucy's  work,  beyond  the  presbytery,  east,  to  be  after- 
wards noticed,  had  been  already  completed;  and  the 
new  work  of  the  presbytery  was  connected  with  it  in 
a  manner  worth  notice.  (It  may  be  examined  at  the 
back  of  the  raised  platform  beyond  the  reredos.)  The 
magnificent  reredos,  [Plate  XTTT.],  which  rises  at  the 
back  of  the  altar,  cutting  off  the  polygonal  part  of  the 
choir,  (which  occupies  the  place  of  the  Norman  apse, 
and  owes  its  form  to  its  keeping  the  line  of  the  original 
foundations,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  crypt  below,)  is 
probably  of  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
its  certain  date  has  not,  however,  been  preserved.  It 
is  of  the  same  type  as  the  altar-screens  at  Christchurch 
in  this  county,  at  St.  Alban's,  and  at  St.  Mary's  Overie. 
The  empty  niches  give  it  a  somewhat  bare  appearance ; 
but  a  series  of  Gfrecian  urns,  wth  which  they  were  filled 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  have  since  been 
happily  removed.  The  whole  screen  has  been  restored^ 
in  part,  it  is  believed,  by  Inigo  Jones ;  for  the  magni- 
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fioent  tabemacle-work,  which  had  been  partly  broken 
down,  has  been  chiselled  with  an  eye  to  classical  archi- 
tectme.  AboTe  the  altar  is  a  tolerably  good  pictore 
of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  by  Wbst.  The  vauUing  of 
the  presbytery  (of  wood)  is  the  work  of  Bishop  Fox 
(1500 — 1620),  and  displays  on  its  bosses  a  mass  of 
heraldry,  besides  (at  the  east  end)  the  yarions  emblems 
of  the  Passion,  together  with  a  nmnber  of  &ces,  repre- 
senting Pilate  and  his  wife,  Herod,  Annas  and  Caiaphas, 
Judas,  Malchns  with  the  sword  of  Peter  dividing  his 
ear,  Peter  himself,  and  many  others.  All  are  curious, 
and  are  best  seen  from  the  gallery  below  the  east 
window. 

XIX.  The  eagi  window  of  the  choir,  best  seen  from 
the  part  nnder  the  tower,  is  Med  with  Perpendicular 
^ass  a  little  earlier  than  1525,  and  the  work  of  Bishop 
Pox,  whose'  arms  (four  times  repeated,  and  impaled 
with  the  arms  of  each  of  the  sees  he  held  in  succession, 
Exeter,  Bath,  Wells,  Durham,  and  Winchester,)  and 
motto,  'Est  Deo  Gratia,'  are  introduced  in  it.  ''The 
only  part  of  the  glass,  howeyer,  now  in  its  original 
position,  consists,  as  I  think,  of  the  two  figures  which 
occupy  the  two  southernmost  of  the  lower  lights,  and 
of  that  in  all  the  tracery  lights,  except  the  top  central 
one,  and  the  three  immediately  below  it.  The  top 
central  light  is  fiUed  principally  with  some  glass  of 
Wykeham's  time,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  window  with 
glass  of  Fox's  time,  remoyed  from  other  windows." — 
C.  Wituion.  The  window  must  haye  been  magnificent 
in  its  original  state.     ''In  point  of  execution  it  is 
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as  nearly  perfect  as  painted  glass  can  be.  In  it  the 
shadows  have  attained  their  proper  limit.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  glass  painting  attained  its  highest  per- 
fection as  an  art." — O.  W. 

XX.  The  presbytery  is  closed  at  the  sides  by  Mcreem 
of  stone  tracery y  mostly  erected  by  Bishop  Fox,  and 
bearing  his  motto,  'Est  Deo  Gratia.'  There  are  also 
the  initials  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  with  his  motto,  '  In 
Domino  confide,'  and  the  initials  W.  F.,  with  the  motto 
'  Sit  Lans  Deo,'  belonging  to  some  unknown  contributor. 
The  date  1525  also  occurs  here.  ITpon  these  screens, 
on  either  side,  and  under  each  pier-arch,  are  placed  mor- 
tuary chests  (also  the  work  of  Bishop  Fox),  [Plate  XTV.], 
containing  the  bones  of  West  Saxon  kings  and  bishops, 
originally  buried  in  the  crypt  of  the  old  Saxon  cathedral, 
and  removed  into  Walkelin's  church  by  Bishop  Henry 
de  Blois,  who,  it  is  said,  mingled  the  bones  together, 
since  there  were  no  inscriptions  on  the  old  monuments 
by  which  kiugs  could  be  distinguished  from  bishops,  or 
bishops  from  kings.  By  him  they  were  placed  in  leaden 
sarcophagi.  The  present  chests,  six  in  number,  are  of 
wood,  carved,  painted,  and  gilt,  and  in  the  style  of  the 
*  Benaissance,'  which  was  beginning  to  appear  in  Eng- 
land in  Fox's  time.  The  names  inscribed  on^the  chests 
are  (beginning  from  the  altar  on  the  north  side,  and 
returning  to  it  on  the  south) : — 1.  Kynegils  (first  Chris- 
tian king),  and  Eadulph  (or  Ethelwulf,  ^Either  of  Xing 
Alfr^),  kiugs.  2.  Xenulph  (or  Xenewalch^  son  of 
Xynegils),  and  Egbert  (the  so-called  oonsoUdator  of 
the  Anglo  Saxon  monarchy),  kings.    8.  and  4.  (oppo- 
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site  each  oilier),  Canute,  Eufiis,  Queen  Emma,  and 
the  Biflhope  Wini  and  Alwyn.  5.  Edmund  (not  a 
son  of  King  Alfred,  as  is  generally  said,  hut  possibly 
Edmxmd  Ironside).  6.  Edred,  king.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  the  chests  were  opened  during  the  civil 
wars,  and  the  contents  scattered  about  the  church; 
consequently  it  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  on  the  identity 
of  the  contents  of  each  chest,  although  the  visitor  may 
fairly  believe  that  the  actual  relics  of  the  Saxon  kings 
are  laid  up  within  th^n. 

XXI.  On  either  side  of  the  altar,  a  door  opens  to 
the  space  behind  the  reredos,  forteing  the  polygonal 
part  of  the  choir.  (Carvings  in  the  spandrels  of  these 
doors  represent  the  Annunciation  and  the  Visitation  of 
Elizabeth.)  This  space  behind  the  reredos  was  the 
feretory^  a  place  for  the^^^^a  or  shrines  of  the  patron 
saints;  and  before  the  construction  of  the  reredos  it 
must,  of  course,  have  been  visible  from  the  extreme 
virestem  end  of  the  church.  This  arrangement  of  the 
shrines  at  the  back  of  the  high  altar  was  and  is  a  very 
usual  one,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  (We 
have  a  good  example  of  it  in  Edward  the  Confessor's 
Chapel  at  Westminster  Abbey.)  At  the  east  end  of 
the  feretory  is  a  raised  platform  seven  feet  broad,  and 
extending  quite  across.  It  was  originally  much  higher 
than  at  present ;  and  "  in  front  are  the  remains  of  a 
hoUow  place,  which,  from  the  piers  and  other  indi- 
cations that  remain  on  the  floor,  eviddhtly  had  an 
arcade  in  front  of  it."  On  this  platform  was,  no 
doubt,  the  shrine  of  St.  Swithun,  and  that  of  St.  Bin- 
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nusy  who  converted  Eynegils.  Smaller  relics  were 
possibly  displayed  in  the  arcade  below.  BeneoUi  the 
platform  is  ''  The  Holy  Hole,"  as  the  door  was  named 
which  formerly  led  from  the  retro-choir  into  the  crypt, 
where  the  bishops  and  others  were  buried. 

XXTT.  Eetoming  into  the  naye,  or  passing  throng 
the  north  door  of  the  presbytery,  we  enter  the  north 
transept,  [Plate  XV.],  where  the  visitor  at  once  finds 
himself  carried  back  to  the  days  of  Bishop  Walkelin. 
All  here  (with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  windows, 
which  are  Decorated  insertions,  and  of  the  flat  boarded 
ceiling,  part  of  the  repairs  made  by  Prebendary  Nott  in 
1827,  before  which  the  transepts  were  open  to  the  roof) 
is  plain  and  rude  Korman,  massive  and  grand  in  effect, 
and  impressing  the  mind  with  the  strongest  feeling  of 
antiquity.  The  arches,  both  of  tiiforium  and  clerestory, 
are  square  -  edged,  like  the  pier-arches  bdow  them: 
"hence  arises  the  peculiarly  simple  and  massive  effieot 
of  this  part  of  the  church." — WilUi.  Both  tranaqyts 
have  east  and  west  aisles ;  and  in  addition,  at  each  end, 
''an  aisle  which  rises  only  to  the  pier-arch  level,  and 
consiBts  of  two  arches  only,  which  rest  in  the  middle 
on  a  triple  bearing-shaft,  instead  of  the  compound  pier 
which  is  employed  about  the  rest  of  the  work."  This 
kind  of  gallery  is  rare  in  England,  but  not  unusual  in 
the  churches  of  Normandy.  Both  transepts  are  of  two 
periods,  the  earlier  part  being  indicated  by  the  plain 
groined  vaults  and  smaller  piers;  the  later  having 
ribbed  vaults,  and  piers  (the  northernmost  of  the  ar^ 
cade  on  either  side,  with  the  responds)  which  have  been 
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enlarged  to  starengthen  tmrets  i^iich  once  flanked  the 
transepts,  and  of  which  a  semi-arch  at  the  eastern 
an^  of  the  north  transept  is  a  memoriaL     See  WUlif, 
pp.  26,  27.   The  earlier  part  is,  no  donht,  Bishop  Walke- 
lin's  (1070 — 1098),  and,  together  with  the  erypt,  the 
oldest  portion  of  the  cathedral.    The  later  dates  fhnn 
abont  1107,  when  the  central  tower  was  rebuilt.    The 
transepts  ahonld  be  compared  with  those  of  Ely  Cathedral 
(the  iWixk  of  Walkelin's  brother  Simeon),  with  which 
they  are  nearly  identicaL     **  It  is  worth  observing,  in 
comparing 'Winchester  and  Ely,  Hie  contemporary  works 
of  tbB  hroGien  Walkelin  and  Simeon,  that  they  were 
both  ^ected  on  difEeorent  sites  from  their  previous  Saxon 
drarehes,  and,  moreover,  that  the  central  towers  of  both 
of  them  fell  in  after  ages,  Walkelin's  in  1107,   and 
Simeon's  in  1321." — WUlis.    In  this  transept  is  an 
altar-tomb  with  effigy,  for  the  Bev.  F.  Iremonger, 
Prebfflidary  of  'Winchester,  died  1820.  Under  the  organ- 
loft,  fronting  the  transept,  is  the  Ohapel  of  the  Soly 
Sepulchre  ;    the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  rude 
wall-paintings  of  the  thirteenth  century,  illustratiye  of 
the  passion  of  our  Saviour. 

XXm.  Ascending  the  steps  from  the  transept,  the 
north  aisle  of  the  presbytery  is  entered,  the  north  side 
of  which  is  Perpendicular.  The  view  beyond  this,  on 
entering  tiie  extrefne  eaetem  portion  of  the  church,  is 
very  striking.  From  more  than  one  point,  seven  chantries 
and  chapels,  nearly  each  one  the  last  resting-place  of 
a  prelate  whose  name  was  once  a  '  tower  of  strength,' 
are  visible  at  once.    ''How  much  power  and  ambition 
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under  half-a-dozen  stones !"  wrote  "Walpole.  "I  own 
I  grow  to  look  on  tombs  as  lasting  mansions,  instead  of 
observing  them  for  cmious  pieces  of  architecture." 

The  attention,  however,  should  first  be  directed  to 
the  architecture  of  this  eastern  portion.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  central  or  Lady- 
chapel,  it  is  throughout  the  work  of  Bishop  Oodfbet  be 
Lucy  (1189 — 1204),  and,  consequently,  a  very  early 
example  of  Early  English.  P?late  XVI.]  The  design 
and  details  are  of  great  beauty,  and  desenre  the  most 
careM  notice.  The  three  aisles,  or  alleys  (called  *  pro- 
cession-paths,' or  the  via  processionum)  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  three  arches  on  each  side,  and  tenni- 
nate  eastward  in  chapels,  **  The  peculiar  arrangement 
of  these  low  eastern  aisles  may  be  compared  with  those 
of  the  cathedrals  of  Hereford,  Salisbury,  Chichester, 
St.  Alban's,  "Wells,  and  Exeter.  Of  these,  "Winchester 
is  the  most  extensiye,  and  Hereford  the  earliest." — 
Willii.  All  these  aisles  were  formed  in  order  to  faci- 
litate the  circulation  of  processions.  An  arcade  passes 
round  the  ground  wall. 

XXIV.  The  north  chapel  (part  of  De  Lucy's  work) 
[Plate  XVn.]  is  called  that  of  the  Guardian  Angels, 
from  the  figures  of  angels  still  remaining  on  the  vault- 
ing. Bishop  Adam  de  Orlton,  died  1345,  is  said  to 
have  established  a  chantry  here.  In  it  is  a  recumbent 
statue  in  bronze  of  Weston,  Earl  of  Portland,  Charles 
the  First's  Lord  High  Treasurer.  Here  is  also  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  Msws,  died  1706,  with  his  crozier  and 
mitre  suspended  above  it 
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Againgt  the  north-east  wall  of  the  aisles  without  the 
chapely  is  a  half-figoie  holding  a  heart,  representmg 
Bishop  EiHELMAB,  half- brother  of  Henry  HI.,  who 
died  in  Paiis  1261,  but  whose  heart  was  brought  to 
this  cathedral.  The  arms  are  those  of  Lusignan :  (see 
Partn.) 

XXV.    The  cmtrdl  or  Lady-chapel  is  singulwly 
mixedin  style.  The  north  and  south  walls,  as  far  as  the 
east  walls  of  the  two  dde  chapels,  are  De  Lucy's  work, 
and  retain  his  rich  Early  "Rnglifth  arcade.   "  The  eastern 
compartment  on  each  side,  as  well  as  the  east  wall, 
have  respectiyely  a  large  Perpendicular  window  of  sevjen 
lights,  with  transom  and  tracery  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
subordination,  or  rather  interpenetration  of  patterns, 
well  worth  a  careful  study.    The  vault  is  a  complex 
and  beautiful  specimen  of  Heme  work."    The  capitals 
and  bases  of  the  vaulting-shafts  are  unusual,  and  very 
beautiful.    [Plate  XVIIL]    The  carved  panelling  of 
the  western  half  of  this  chapel,  the  seats,  desks,  and 
screen  of  separation,  are  all  excellent,  and  should  be 
noticed.    All  this  Perpendicular  work  is  due  to  Prior 
Htthtok  (1470 — 1498),  and  his  successor.  Prior  Silk- 
siEBE  (1498 — 1524).   On  the  vault,  round  the  two  cen- 
tral keys, — one  representing  the  Almighty,  the  other 
the  Blessed  Virgin, — are  the  rebuses  of  the  two  priors : 
the  letter  T,  the  syllable  Hun,  the  figure  of  a  ton,  for 
*  Thomas  Hunton;'  the  figure  1  and  the  letters  For  for 
'Prior:'  the  letter  T,  the  syllable  silk,  the  word  sted 
with  a  horse  below  it,  and  the  figure  1  with  letters  as 
before,  for  *  Thomas  Silkstede,  prior.'   The  walls  of  this 
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ohapel  are  coveted  with  the  remains  of  some  very 
curious  paintings  illustrating  the  legendary  history  of 
the  Virgin.  Bemark  the  procession  of  St.  Gr^;ory 
through  the  streets  of  Bome  during  the  plague;  he 
bears  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  painted  by  St.  Luke; — ^the 
drowning  monk  saved  by  the  Virgin ;  the  woman  who 
died  without  confession,  but  who  by  the  intercession  of 
the  Virgin  was  restored  to  life  till  she  had  confessed 
and  been  absolved;  the  thief  whom  the  Virgin  saves 
from  hanging;  and  the  painter  who,  when  his  scaffold 
falls  while  he  is  at  work  on  the  figure  of  the  Virgin,  is 
saved  by  an  arm  extended  from  the  pictore.  These  are 
all  the  work  of  Prior  Silkstede,  whose  portrait,  with  an 
inscription,  is  still  fisdntly  visible  over  the  piscina. 

A  fine  statue  of  Bishop  Nobth,  d.  1820,  by  Chaittbet, 
is  placed  in  this  chapel ;  and  here  is  preserved  the  chair, 
or  faldstool,  covered  with  &ded  velvet,  upon  which 
Queen  Mary  sat  on  the  occasion  of  her  maniage  to 
Philip  of  Spain.  [Plate  XVIII.]  The  ceremony  was 
performed  in  this  chapel,  July  25,  1554,  on  the  festival 
of  St.  James,  the  great  patron  of  Spain.  The  English 
court  beauties  are  said  to  have  enjoyed  a  special  triumph 
on  this  occasion,  in  contrast  with  the  olive  tints  of  the 
Southerns.  The  Marquis  of  Winchester,  and  the  Earls 
of  Pembroke  and  Derby,  gave  the  Queen  away;  and 
among  the  great  lords  in  Philip's  train  were  Alva,  and 
Egmont,  the  future  scourge  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
his  noblest  victim.  At  the  succeeding  banquet  in  the 
episcopal  palace.  Bishop  Gardiner  alone  dined  at  the  royal 
table.    The  boys  of  Wykeham's  College  recited  Latin 
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epithalamimnB  after  the  banquet,  and  then  came  a  ball, 
"  at  which  the  Engliah  acquitted  themselyes  well." 

XXYI.  The  south  chapel  (De  Lucy's  work)  was 
fitted  up  as  a  chantry  by  Bishop  Lajtoton,  died  1500. 
[Plate  XIX.]  The  woodwork  is  very  rich  and  beautifiily 
and  the  vault  most  elaborate.  Bemark  the  rebuses  on 
it :  the  musical  note  termed  a  lonff  inserted  into  a  ton 
for  Langton ;  a  pine  and  ton  for  his  see,  Winton ;  and 
a  A^M  sitting  on  a  itofi  for  his  priori  Hunton.  The  dragon 
issuing  from  a  ton  is  also  a  rebus  for  Winton,  and  is 
explained  from  the  Yulgate:  ''Ne  intuearis  vinwn 
quaado  flayescit;  cum  qdenduerit  in  vitro  color  ejus: 
ingreditur  blande,  sed  in  noviBsimo  mordebit  ut  coluber ^ 
et  sieut  regulue  venena  diffimdet."  Frov.  xzui.  31,  32. 
The  altai>tomb  here  is  that  of  Bishop  Langton. 

The  modem  stained  glass  which  has  been  placed  in 
some  of  these  chapels,  and  in  otiier  windows,  can  hardly 
be  called  good,  and  rather  interferes  with,  than  aids, 
the  general  efiEect. 

In  front  of  the  Ladynshapel  is  a  plain  slab  of  grey 
marble,  which  no  doubt  marks  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Ps 
IiUCT,  the  builder  of  all  this  part  of  the  cathedral.  It 
-^iras  long  shewn  as  that  of  Xing  Lucius. 

XXYII.  Between  the  pillars  of  the  central  aisle, 
are  tiie  beautiful  chantries  of  Waynfiete  and  Beairfort. 
[Plate  XX.]  That  on  the  north  side  is  Bishop  Watit- 
yuBiB's  (1447—1486).  Great  part  of  the  efllgy  is  mo- 
denif  the  head  especially  having  been  much  restored. 
It  was  greatly  injtued,  as  was  the  chantry  itself,  by 
Cromwell's  troops.    The  whole  has  been  carefidly  re- 
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stored  and  repaired  at  the  expense  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  the  Bishop's  foundation.  The  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  the  canopy  should  be  especially  noticed.  The 
lily  is  Waynflete's  device.  (For  his  life  see  Fart  11.) 
On  the  opposite  side,  south,  is  the  chantry  of  Cardinal 
Beatjpobi  (1404 — 1447),  whose  deathbed  will  at  once 
rise  to  the  memory  of  all  readers  of  Shakespeare.  His 
chantry  resembles  that  of  Waynflete ;  but  the  differences 
are  worth  notice, — the  great  value  of  both  of  these  ex- 
amples arising  from  their  well-ascertained  date.  Beau- 
fort's chantry  has  been  much  mutilated.  The  counte- 
nance of  his  effigy  (which  is  in  cardinal's  robes)  by  no 
means  sustains  "  the  dark  portraiture  which  has  reached 
us  from  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare  and  the  pencil  of 
Eeynolds,"  which,  we  are  assured  frt)m  other  sources, 
is  not  to  be  credited.  (See  Fart  11.)  The  statue 
against  the  south  wall  of  the  cathedral,  in  a  line  with 
Beauforf  s  chantry,  is  that  of  Sm  John  Clobert  (died 
1686),  one  of  those  who  assisted  in  bringing  about  the 
restoration  of  Charles  11.  The  style  of  this  monument 
is  not  worthy  of  imitation. 

XXVJJLl.  Between  these  chantries  is  the  thirteenth- 
century  0^yy  of  a  knight  in  chain  mail  and  cross-legged, 
very  perfect,  and  a  good  example.  There  is  reason  to 
belieye  that  it  represents  Sir  Amald  de  Gavaston,  father 
of  Feter  de  Gavaston,  the  fiAyourite  of  Edward  11.^  The 
wall  in  frt)nt  of  this  effigy,  and  at  the  back  of  the  choir,  is 
decorated  with  a  series  oinine  tahertMcles,  [Flate  XXI.], 

"*  See  an  interetinng  paper,  by  W»  S.  Walfocd,  Eiq.,  in  the 
Archasological  Journal,  yoL  xy« 
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which  "  are  heautifQl  specimens  of  Edwardian  work,  and 
well  deserve  study." — WiUis.  Each  tabernacle  contains 
two  pedestals,  tmder  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
the  persons  whose  images  once  stood  on  them.  Besides 
the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin,  the  list  includes  all  the 
kings  before  the  Conquest  who  were  either  buried  in,  or 
bene£Eictor8  to,  Winchester  Cathedral.  A  low  arch  under 
the  tabemades  opens  to  the  door  called  "The  Holy 
Hole"  (under  the  platform  of  the  feretory),  probably 
as  well  as  from  its  vicinity  to  the  great  shrine  of  St. 
Swithun,  above  it,  as  from  its  leading  into  the  crypt 
beneath.    The  inscription  over  it  ran  as  foUows : — 

"  Corpora  sanctorum  sunt  hie  in  pace  sepulta 
Ex  mentis  quorum  fulgent  miracula  multa." 

XXIX.  Beyond  the  pier  which  connects  De  Lucy's 
work  with  the  presbytery,  on  the  north  side,  is  the 
chantry  of  Bishop  Gabdinee  (1531 — 1555),  the  famous 
"hammer  of  heretics," — a  man,  says  Fuller,  "to  be 
traced  like  the  fox,  backward."  (See  Fart  11.)  Mr. 
Buskin's  "pestilent  Eenaissance"  is  here  fiilly  de* 
veloped.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  presb3rtery,  and 
parallel  with  that  of  Gardiner,  is  the  chantry  of  Bishop 
Fox  (1500 — 1528),  the  most  sumptuous  and  elaborate, 
though  perhaps  not  the  best  in  design,  in  the  cathedral. 
It  has  been  restored  throughout  by  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  the  Bishop's  foimdation.  The  pelican 
was  Fox's  device.  In  an  arched  recess  below  is  an 
emaciated  figure,  wrapped  in  a  winding-sheet.  All  the 
details — ^pedestals,  string-courses,  bands  and  niches—* 
deserve  the  most  careful  attention. 
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The  series  of  chantries  in  the  cathedral  hegins  with 
that  of  Bishop  Edingdon  (in  the  nave),  and  ends  with 
that  of  Bishop  Gardiner.  The  visitor  should  compare 
the  whole  series,  carefully  marTring  their  dates,  and 
ohserving  the  gradual  changes  of  style. 

XXX.  The  south  wall  of  the  iouih  aitle  of  the  pret- 
hytery  is  of  late  Perpendicular  character  as  &r  as  the 
transept.  On  the  opposite  wall  is  an  inscription  re- 
cording that  within  it  is  the  heart  of  Bishop  Nicholas 
of  Ely,  died  1280,  "whose  body  is  di  Waverley"  (the 
Cistercian  house  of  that  name  in  Surrey) ;  and  an- 
other above  a  marble  tomb,  marlriTig  the  resting-place 
of  Bichard,  "  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Duke 
of  Beomia."  The  *  Dux  Beomie,'  however,  is  an  error, 
probably  dating  from  the  time  of  Bishop  Fox,  and  aris- 
ing from  the  misinterpretation  of  an  older  inscription, 
which  recorded  that '  Duke  Beom,'  nephew  of  Canute, 
was  buried  here.  Like  his  brother  Eufds,  Bichard 
was  killed  in  the  New  Forest,  and  his  death  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  many  judgments  which  beM  the 
Norman  "lords  of  the  chase"  in  that  place,  where, 
as  it  is  asserted,  churches,  altars,  and  villages  had  been 
destroyed  to  make  room  for  the  wild  deer. 

XXXI.  The  Bwtih  transept,  which  is  now  entered, 
resembles  that  on  the  north  side  in  every  respect,  and 
is  of  the  same  date.  In  the  ea«tem  aisles  are  two 
chapels,  formed  by  screens  of  stone  tracery  work.  The 
south  is  called  Silketede^s  chapel,  because  the  letters 
of  his  Christian  name,  Thomas,  are  carved  on  the  cor- 
nice of  the  screen,  th^  M.A.  forming  the  monogram  of 
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his  patroness^  the  Yirgin,  being  diwtingaiflhed  from  the 
rest  Bemark  also  the  skein  of  silk,  which  is  his  rebus. 
The  beautiful  iron-work  of  the  c&ipel,  of  late  character, 
should  also  be  noticed.  In  the  transept  is  a  bench  of 
very  rude  oonstruction,  and  simply  ornamented ;  it  may 
possibly  be  coeyal  with  the  transept  itself.  Here  is 
also  the  monument  of  Sib  Isaac  Towkseni),  died  1731 ; 
and  a  plain  black  marble  slab  in  Prior  Silkstede's 
chapel  marks  the  tomb  of  another  Isaac,  whose  name  is 
somewhat  better  known.  It  is  that  of  Isaac  Walton 
(died  Dec.  15,  1683),  the  '<  prince  of  fishermen,"  and  the 
author,  besides  his  **  Angler,"  of  those  ''  lives"  which 
will  endure  as  long  as  the  English  language.  The  in- 
scription on  the  slab  (which,  it  has  been  suggested, 
may  have  been  written  by  Bishop  £en)  runs  thus : — 

"Alas !  Hee's  gone  before. 
Gone,  to  retume  noe  more. 

Our  panting  Breasts  aspire 
After  their  aged  Sire, 

Whose  well-spent  Life  did  last 
Full  ninety  yeares,  and  past 

But  now  he  hath  began 
That  which  will  ne'ere  be  done, 

Crown*d  with  etemall  blisse. 
We  wish  onr  souls  with  his." 


"Votis  modestis  sic  flenmt  Hberi." 
Walton  died  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  Br.  Haw- 
kins, Prebendary  of  Winchester. 

XXXII.  The  ancient  sacristy,  in  the  west  aisle  of 
the  south  transept,  is  now  used  as  the  chapter-hauae 
and  library  y  the  great  treasure  of  which  is  a  superbly 
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illmninated  Yulgate,  in  three  folio  YoluineB.  It  lias 
usually  been  confiddered  the  work  of  dijBPerent  periods ; 
but  Dr.  Waagen  is  "  inclined  to  pronounce  it,  judging 
from  forms  and  execution,  entirely  the  work  of  the  first 
balf  of  the  twelftti  century/'  It  much  resembles  an- 
other Vulgate  in  the  library  of  St.  GeneTi^ve  at  PoriSy 
the  writer  of  which  styles  himself  "  Manerius  scriptor 
CantuariensiB.''  This  latter,  however,  is  of  the  first 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

XXXTTT.  The  archsBologist  should  visit  the  roofi  of 
the  cathedral.  In  the  roof  of  the  nave  may  be  seen 
the  original  Korman  shafts  running  up  above  Wjke^ 
ham's  vault,  and  in  those  of  the  aisles  the  Norman 
arches  of  the  triforium,  best  developed  at  the  east  end 
of  the  nave  aisle-roof.  The  transept  roo&  shew  to  this 
day  what  Bishop  Walkelin  did  with  Hempage-wood. 
(See  Pt.  n.)  From  the  leads  of  the  tower  there  is 
a  very  striking  view  over  the  city  and  its  environs. 

XXXTY.  The  crypt  is  entered  frt)m  the  north  tran- 
sept, and  extends  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  church. 
It  IB,  except  under  the  Perpendicular  portion  of  the 
Lady-chapel,  rude  Korman,  of  precisely  the  same  cha- 
racter as  the  transepts,  and  of  the  same  date.  like 
other  crypts,  it  serves  to  shew  us  the  original  plan  of 
the  Norman  church,  which,  it  thus  appears,  ^'  was  ter- 
minated eastward  by  a  circular  apse,  round  which  the 
aisles  of  the  Norman  presbytery  were  continued;  and 
a  small  round-ended  (Lady  ?)  chapel  extended  as  &r  as 
the  western  arch  of  the  present  one.''  All  this  part  of 
the  upper  church  was,  of  course,  removed  when  Bishop 
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de  Lucy's  work  and  fhe  sabseqaent  Decorated  piers 
of  the  presbytery  were  built.  The  crypt  itself,  dark 
and  massivey  is  even  more  so^estiye  of  a  remote  age 
than  the  transepts,  though  of  the  same  date. 

XXXV.  Leaving  the  cathedral  by  the  western  door, 
the  Tifiitor  should  pass  into  the  close,  on  the  south  side. 
TTpon  the  buttress  at  the  south-west  comer  is  an  ana- 
gram forming  the  words  "Blac  precator,  hac  viator, 
ambula ;"  and  in  the  "  slype,''  or  short  passage  in  front, 
another  with  the  date  1632.  The  words  here  run,— 
''Sacra  sit  iUa  chore,  servB  fit  ista  foro."  The  Close, 
which  is  now  entered,  occupies  the  site  of  the  monas« 
tic  cloisters,  which,  with  the  chapter-house  and  other 
buildings,  were  taken  down  by  Bishop  Home  in  1563. 
Traces  of  these>  however,  and  considerable  remains  of 
other  parts  of  the  priory,  the  principal  of  which  is  the 
present  deanery,  formerly  the  prior's  house,  remain,  and 
should  be  noticed.  The  priory  consisted  of  a  prior  and 
sixty  monks  (Benedictines).  Its  annual  revenue,  at  the 
dissolution,  amounted  to  £1,500,  and  was  then  applied 
to  the  support  of  the  new  chapter,  consisting  of  a  dean, 
prebendaries,  and  canons. 

XXXVI.  The  site  of  the  chapter-house  is  in  (what 
was  once)  the  garden  of  the  Deanery,  immediately 
fronting  the  south  transept.  It  was  separated  from 
the  transept  by  the  slype,  which  led  to  the  cemetery 
and  infirmary.  The  row  of  Korman  arches,  which 
now  open  to  the  Close,  formed  the  original  entrance 
from  the  cloister.  There  is  another  arcade,  tolerably 
perfect,  on  the  north  side  (over  the  stalls  oi  the  bre- 
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thren),  within.  Adjoining  the  entrance  archee  is  an 
Early  English  doorway,  the  entrance  to  the  dormitory, 
of  elegant  design,  with  a  cinqaefoiled  head.  The  en- 
trance to  the  prior's  house,  now  the  deanery,  beyond, 
is  temp.  Henry  m.,  and  consists  of  three  acute  arches, 
originally  all  open,  and  forming  a  sort  of  vestibule  to 
the  house.  They  were  probably  connected  with  the 
doisters.  The  niches  above  are  curious,  and  should 
be  noticed.  The  prior's  hall,  within  the  house,  still 
remains,  with  a  fine  roof  and  windows,  but  has  been 
divided  into  several  apartments.  It  is  of  th&  fifteenth 
century. 

XXXVn.  What  is  now  the  Dean's  stable,  soutii  of 
the  Deanery,  is  "  a  curious  wooden  structure,  with  the 
original  wooden  i^oof  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  It  is 
now  divided  by  a  floor  and  partitions,  but  must  have 
been  originally  one  large  room.  The  corbel-heads  re- 
present, as  usual,  a  king  and  a  bishop.  The  work  is  of 
rude  character — more  like  a  good  bam  roof  than  that  of 
a  hall." — J,  H,  Farker.  It  may  have  been  the  Stran" 
geri  SalL  On  the  west  side  of  the  Close,  opposite 
the  Deanery,  under  one  of  the  canon's  houses,  are  some 
vaulted  apartments,  probably  once  connected  with  the 
kitchen  and  buttery.  The  walls  of  this  house  are 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  the  south  gable  is 
a  gracefdl  rose  window.  In  what  is  now  the  kitchen 
are  the  carved  legs  of  a  stone  table  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 
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PART  n. 

Jifltorg  d  %  §iu,  bit^  ^jo&un  lai  lift  prntdjral  Sts^ops. 

A  BKinSH  Church,  said,  like  that  of  Canterbury,  to  have 
■^  been  founded  by  the  shadowy  Lucius,  King  of  the  Britons, 
existed,  according  to  early  tradition,  in  the  Eoman  Fenta 
Belgarum,  It  is  said  to  have  been  completed  in  the  year 
169;  to  have  been  destroyed  during  the  persecution  of 
Diocletian  (a.]).  266);  and  to  have  been  restored  in  the 
year  293,  when  it  was  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.Amphi- 
balus,  one  of  the  martyrs  in  the  late  persecution.  When 
the  Brito-Boman  city,  in  495,  was  taken  by  the  Saxon 
leader  Cerdic,  who  had  landed  on  the  adjoining  coast  in 
the  same  year,  the  church  of  St.  Amphibalus  was  con- 
verted into  a  ''temple  of  Dagon;"  in  which  condition  it 
remained  until  the  arrival  of  Birinus,  the  first  apostle  of 
Wessex,  in  635,  and  the  consequent  conversion  of  the 
king,  Eynegils,  to  Christianity. 

For  this  period,  nearly  a  century  and  a-half,  during  which 
the  kingdom  of  Wessex  had  been  gradually  extending  its 
boundaries,  its  chiefs  enjoyed  "a  wild  and  terrible  reputation" 
for  untamed  and  untameable  paganism.  They  continued 
to  maintain  it  long  after  the  landing  of  Augustme  in  Kent ; 
and  although  Christianity  spread  thence  throughout  the 
Eastern  kingdoms,  and  into  Northumbria,  no  apostle  of 
the  fsdth  had  ventured  to  penetrate  into  Wessex,  or  to 
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attack  the  descendants  of  Cerdic  in  their  principal  strong- 
hold at  Winchester.  These  fierce  chieftains  seem  to  have 
been  the  champions  of  old  Teutonic  heathendom  until  their 
final  conversion,  an  event  for  which  the  way  was  iqppa- 
rently  prepared  by  their  connection  with  the  royal  house 
of  Northumbria  and  its  Christian  king,  Oswald,— the  Bret- 
walda,  and  the  most  powerful  of  the  ^on  princes. 
[a.d.  635.]  In  the  year  635,  Birinns,  a  Frank  by  birth,  and 
a  brother  of  the  same  Benedictine  monastery — ^that  of  St. 
Andrew  on  the  Caelian — ^&om  which  Augostine  and  his  com- 
panions had  been  despatched  forty  years  before  by  Gregory 
the  Grreat,  was  sent  by  Pope  Honorios  the  First  with  in- 
stmctions  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the  utmost  extremities 
of  Britain,  where  no  Christian  teacher  had  hitherto  pene- 
trated. He  landed  on  the  Hampshire  coast ;  and  proceeding 
to  Winchester,  seems  to  have  found  there  Oswald  of  North- 
umbria, who  was  about  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Kyne- 
gils,  King  of  Wessex.  Birinus,  who  had  been  consecrated 
district-bishop  {ckorepueopus)  by  Asterius,  Bishop  of  Qenoa» 
finding  the  whole  country  pagan,  resolved  to  commence  his 
labours  with  Wessex.  To  whatever  circumstances  it  was 
owing,  the  conversion  of  Kynegils  speedily  followed;  and 
he  was  raised  from  the  baptismal  font  by  the  Christian 
Oswald.  As  usual,  the  conversion  of  the  King  was  the 
signal  for  that  of  his  chief  nobles,  and  of  many  of  the 
people.  Dagon,  under  whose  name  we  are  to  recognise 
Woden  and  his  brethren,  was  expelled  from  the  church  of 
St.  Amphibalus.  The  monks,  who  had  formed  part  of  the 
earlier  establishments,  were,  by  the  advice  of  Birinus,  re- 
placed by  the  Benedictines  who  had  accompanied  him  from 
Kome ;  and,  says  the  monastic  historian  of  Winchester,  the 
whole  of  the  land  for  the  space  of  seven  miles  round  the 
city  was  assigned  by  Kynegils  for  their  support,  and  for 
that  of  the  episcopal  seat,  llie  polluted  cathedral  itself  was 
pulled  down,  and  a  new  church  commenced.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  episcopal  seat  was  temporarily  fixed  at  Dorchester 
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in  Oxfordshire*;  and  although  Birinns  dedicated  the  new 
'basilica'  at  TVinchester  in  the  sixth  year  of  Kynewald, 
son  and  successor  of  £yn^^  the  ^almifluus  Confessor' 
never  assumed  it  as  the  place  of  his  see,  but  was  himself 
buried  at  Dorchester.  He  is  said  bj  Bede  to  have  built 
and  dedicated  many  churches,  and  to  have  converted 
numbers  of  the  people, — outlying  villagers  in  the  Marks, 
among  whom  his  labours  must  have  been  more  difficult, 
and  (ax  more  perilous,  than  in  the  towns  and  royal  villas 
of  Kynegils. 

Whether  Birinus  was  compelled  to  address  the  people 
through  an  interpreter,  is  uncertain.  His  successor,  JBgil- 
BEBT,  a  Frank  like  himself,  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  very  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  language;  and 
the  King,  Coinwalh,  finding  that  much  difficulty  arose 
firom  his  ignorance,  divided  the  kingdom  into  two  dioceses, 
leaving  JBgilbert  at  Dorchester,  and  appointing  Wini,  a 
native  Saxon,  to  the  other  see,  the  place  of  which  was 
fixed  at  Winchester.  iBgQbert,  offended  by  this  arrange- 
ment, which  was  made  without  his  concurrence,  withdrew 
to  his  native  country,  where  he  became  Bishop  of  Paris. 
Wini  himself  was  subsequently  expelled  from  his  new  see 
by  Coinwalh,  and  is  said  to  have  'bought'  the  bishopric 
of  London  from  Wulfhere  of  Mercia.  Wessex  was  for 
some  time  without  a  bishop,  until  JBgilbert,  whom  Coin- 
walh in  vain  entreated  to  return,  recommended  his  nephew, 
LoTHAnuB,  as  a  proper  person  to  be  ordained  in  his  room. 
He  was  accordingly  consecrated  by  Theodore  of  Tarsus, 
then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
[a.d.  674.]  Lothaire  died  at  Dorchester  in  the  year  674. 
His  successor,  Hedda,  who  had  been  Abbot  of  Whitby  in 
Northumbria,  removed  the  episcopal  seat  to  Winchester, 
as  had  been  originally  intended;  and  translated  thither  the 

*  A  plaoe  of  considerable  importance  during  the  Britiah  and 
Koman  periods.    It  is  called  by  Bede  Civitat  Dorcmia^ 
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bones  of  St.Birinus**.  From  this  time  the  suooession  of 
bishops  of  Winchester  continues  unbroken;  but  under  the 
next  bishop,  Dahiel,  the  see  was  permanently  divided. 
Hitherto,  except  during  the  temporary  iqppointment  of 
Wini,  the  bishopric,  as  was  the  case  elsewhere  in  England, 
had  been  coextensive  with  the  kingdom.  Wessex,  how- 
ever, had  materially  enlarged  its  boundaries  since  the  con- 
version of  Kynegils;  the  original  provisions  had  become 
insufficient;  and,  accordingly,  a  second  see  was  established 
by  King  Ina  at  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire, — the  first  bishop 
of  which  was  the  celebrated  Aldhelm,  the  master  and 
preserver  of  the  great  cyde  of  learning  in  the  South,  as 
Bede  was  in  the  North  of  England  ^. 
[a.d.  837.]  Of  the  bishops  of  Winchester  between  Daniel  and 
Helmstan,  who  died  in  the  year  837,  little  more  than  the 
names  has  been  recorded.  Athdwulf,  afterwards  King  of 
Wessex,  and  father  of  Alfred,  is  said  by  some  of  the  later 
chroniclers  to  have  succeeded  Helmstan  as  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  to  have  been  subsequently  released  from  his 
orders  by  the  Pope'.  There  is  no  sufficient  auth<nity,  how- 
ever, for  this  statement,  and  HeUnstan's  real  successor  was, 
no  doubt,  SwiTHTJN,  who  had  been  prior  of  the  monasteiy 
attached  to  the  cathedral.  He  was,  say  the  chroniclers, 
*'a  diligent  builder  of  churches  in  places  where  there  were 
none  before,  and  a  repairer  of  those  that  had  been  destroyed 
or  ruined.    He  also  built  a  bridge  on  the  east  side  of  the 

i>  The  change  may  possibly  (although  this  is  uncertain)  have 
been  ocoanoned  by  the  victories  of  Ethelred  of  Meroia,  who  had 
now  (oiro.  686)  become  the  most  powerful  king  in  England.  No 
bishops  of  Dorchester  can  be  clearly  recognised  from  Hedde  until 
the  year  768,  when  the  see  was  certainly  within  the  bounds  of 
Meroia,  and  Ofib  appointed  Berthun  bishop.  After  the  Conquest, 
Bemigius  removed  the  chief  place  of  his  see  from  Dorcheeter 
to  Lincoln,    (See  that  Cathedral.) 

c  Bee  Salisbury  for  farther  notices  of  the  bishopric  of  Sherborne. 

^  See  the  arguments  for  and  against  EthelwulTs  priesthood  in 
Pauli,  lifo  of  Alfred,  seoU  1. 
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city,  and  daring  the  work  be  made  a  practice  of  sitting 
tiiere  to  watch  the  workmen,  that  his  presence  might 
stimulate  their  indostiy."  One  of  his  most  edifying  mira- 
cles is  said  to  have  been  performed  at  this  bridge,  where 
he  restored  an  old  woman's  basket  of  eggs,  which  the 
workmen  had  malicionalj  broken.  It  is  more  certain  that 
Swithun  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  and 
the  tntor,  suooessivelj,  of  Athelwolf,  and  of  his  son,  the 
lUnstrioQs  Alfred.  He  died  in  the  year  862,  and  was 
buried,  according  to  his  own  desire,  in  the  chnrchyard  of 
Winchester,  where  "passers  by  might  tread  on  his  grave, 
and  where  the  rain  from  the  eaves  might  fisdl  on  it.*'  His 
reputation  as  a  weather  saint  is  said  to  have  arisen  from 
the  translation  of  hb  body,  from  this  lowly  grave  to  its 
golden  shrine  within  the  cathedral,  having  been  delayed  by 
incessant  rain.  Hence  the  weather  on  the  festival  of  his 
transbtion  (July  15)  indicated,  according  to  the  old  rhyme, 
what  it  would  be  for  the  next  forty  days : — 

**  St  SwithunlB  day,  if  thou  dost  ndn. 
For  forty  days  it  will  remain  ; 
St.  Swithun's  day,  if  thou  be  fair, 
For  forty  days  'twill  rain  na  mair." 

June  and  July,  however,  have  their  weather  saints  in  the 
calendars  of  France  and  of  Belgium,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
other  parts  of  Europe : — 

''Quand  il  pleat  ^  la  Saint  Qerrais  (June  19) 
B  pleat  quarante  joars  api^," — 

is  the  French  proverb.  Wedennaend,  the  '  month  of  storms,' 
was  the  old  Flemish  name  of  July. 
[aj>.  879.]  Dbvewxtlt,  who  became  Bishop  of  Winchester 
about  879,  is  said  by  an  ancient  tradition  (which  will  not 
bear  sifting)  to  have  been  the  swineherd  at  whose  cottage, 
in  the  Isle  of  Athelney,  Alfred  took  shelter  during  his  re- 
treat. It  was  DenewulTs  wife,  says  the  story,  who  re- 
proved the  King  so  sharply  for  allowiug  the  cakes  to  bum. 
Alfred  had  been  greatiy  struck  by  Denewulf's  natural 
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powers  and  intelligence ;  and  on  his  return  to  power,  caused 
him  to  be  ordained,  and  appointed  him  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. Bis  wife  we  most  suppose  was  dead;  at  all 
events,  the  second  part  of  the  tradition  takes  small  account 
of  her.  Dates,  however^  to  say  nothing  of  other  difficulties, 
render  the  truth  of  this  stoiy  impossible ;  although  Dene- 
wulf  was  very  probably  of  humble  origin. 

[a.d.  963.]  Ethblwold,  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  became  Bishop 
of  Winchester  in  the  year  963.  He  repaired  throughout, 
if  he  did  not  completely  rebuild,  the  cathedral  and  monas- 
tery; removing  into  the  former  the  body  of  St.  Swithun, 
together  with  those  of  other  sainted  bishops  of  less  note. 
The  new  church  was  dedicated,  in  honour  of  the  Apostles 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Oct.  20,  980,  by  Archbishop  Dunstan 
and  eight  other  bishops,  in  presence  of  King  Ethehred,  and 
of  nearly  every  '  duke,  noble,  and  abbot  *  of  England.  Pro- 
digious feasting  succeeded  the  dedication ;  and  Wolstan,  a 
contemporaiy  monk,  has  supplied,  in  a  poetic  life  of  Ethel- 
wold,  a  most  curious  description  of  the  new  buildings*. 
Ethelwold  was  himself  a  workman,  like  his  contemporaiy, 
Dunstan ;  and  before  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Winchester, 
'Hhe  malignity  of  the  adversary  endeavoured  to  compass 
his  destruction  by  allowing  a  great  post  to  fall  Upon  him, 
whilst  the  holy  man  was  working  at  construction."  Not- 
withstanding his  zeal  for  the  rebuilding  and  decoration  of 
fds  cathedral,  he  is  said  to  have  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  in  a  time  of  famine,  many  of  the  precious  ornaments 
belonging  to  it, — asserting  that  it  was  possible  to  replace 
them,  but  that  a  life  once  lost  could  never  be  restored. 

[a.d.  1032 — ^1047.]  Aldwin,  or  Ablpwik,  was  the  bishop  on 
whose  account  Emma»  mother  of  the  CJonfessor,  was  com- 
pelled to  undei^  the  fiery  ordeal  in  the  nave  of  the  Saxon 
cathedral.     He  bestowed  on  the  church  of  Winchester 


*  See  it  in  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanct.  Ord.  BenecL,  or  extracts  in 
Willie 
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nine  manors  from  his  own  patrimony, — indnding  Stoneham 
and  the  two  Meons.    Bis  successor, — 

[A.D.  1047—1069.]  Stigand,  became  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  1052,  but  never  resigned  the  bishopric  of  Win- 
chester. See  Qmierbwry  for  a  notice  of  the  life  of  this 
prelate,  whose  insatiable  avarice,  and  the  consequent  wealth 
which  he  had  collected,  combined  with  his  Sanon  birth  and 
turbulence  to  bring  upon  him  the  hostility  of  the  Conqueror. 
He  died  in  prison,  it  is  said  of  voluntary  starvation,  at 
Winchester;  and  according  to  Malmesbury,  a  key  was 
found  on  his  body  after  his  death,  which  opened  a  casket 
containing  a  clue  to  the  various  places  in  which  his  enor- 
mous treasures  had  been  hidden,  a  great  part  of  them  under 
tiie  beds  of  rivers.  They  fell,  of  course,  into  the  hands  of 
William.  Stigand  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Win- 
chester, where  his  tomb,  which  has  now  disappeared,  was 
to  be  seen  in  Godwin's  time. 

[a.d.  1070 — 1097.]  Walkeuw,  the  first  Norman  bishop,  was 
of  noble  birth  and  related  to  the  Conqueror.  His  brother, 
Simeon,  was  first  made  Prior  of  Winchester,  and  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Ely.  He  rebuilt  the  cathedral  from  the  foun- 
dations, as  has  already  been  mentioned,  (Ft.  I.)  W.  Bufus 
granted  Walkelin  half  a  hide  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  li- 
cense to  search  for  and  excavate  stone  for  his  new  cathe- 
dral, "per  planum  et  silvam :  si  silva  tantee  parvitatis  fuerit 
ut  per  cam  transeuntes  comua  cervi  appareant."  Of  the 
manner  in  which  he  procured  timber  for  the  completion  of 
the  church,  the  following  story  is  told.  The  Conqueror 
had  granted  him  as  much  wood  from  the  forest  of  Hane- 
pinges  (Hempage-wood,  on  the  old  Alresford  road)  as  his 
carpenters  could  take  in  four  days  and  nights.  ''But  the 
Bishop,"  says  the  old  annalist,  ''collected  an  innumerable 
troop  of  caipenters,  and  within  the  assigned  time  cut  down 
the  whole  wood,  and  carried  it  off  to  Winchester."  Pre- 
sently after,  the  King,  passing  by  Hanepmges,  was  struck 
with  amazement,  and  cried  out^  —  "Am  I  bewitched,  or 
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have  I  taken  leave  of  mj  senses  P  Had  I  not  once  a  most 
delectable  wood  in  this  spot?"  But  when  he  understood 
the  truth,  he  was  violently  enraged.  Then  the  Bishop  put 
on  a  shabby  vestment,  and  made  his  way  to  the  King's  feet, 
humbly  begging  to  resign  the  episcopate,  and  moely  re- 
questing that  he  might  retain  his  royal  friendshq)  and 
chaplaincy.  And  the  King  was  appeased,  only  observing, — 
''I  was  as  much  too  liberal  in  my  grant  as  you  were  too 
greedy  in  availing  yourself  of  it '."  The  new  cathedral  was 
completed  in  1093.  In  1098  Bishop  Walkelin  died,  having 
accomplished  in  his  church  the  reformation  which  was  the 
first  object  of  nearly  all  the  Norman  bishops.  *'  He  greatly 
improved,"  says  the  annalist  of  Winchester,  ''the  Church 
of  Winton  in  devotion,  in  the  number  of  its  monks,  and  in 
the  buildings  of  the  house  (monastery)."  He  was  buried 
in  the  nave  of  his  cathedral. 

[A.D.  1107—1128.]  William  Gipfabd,  who  had  been  Chan- 
cellor of  Engknd  under  the  Conqueror,  was  nominated 
Bishop  of  Winchester  by  Henry  I.  on  the  death  of  Walke- 
lin. Archbishop  Anselm,  however,  refused  to  consecrate 
him, — ^the  question  of  investitures  being  then  in  full  debate. 
Giffard  accordingly  dedined  the  bishopric;  greatly  to  the 
indignation  of  Heniy,  who  banished  him  from  the  kingdom. 
The  see  remained  vacant  until  1107,  when  the  discussion 
was  somewhat  set  at  rest  by  the  Pope's  dedsion,  and 
Gifiard  was  consecrated.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  house 
of  secular  canons  at  St.  Maiy  Overies  in  Southwadk ;  and 
in  the  last  year  of  his  life  established  the  Cistercian  monas- 
tery of  Waverley  in  Surrey, — the  first  house  of  the  order 
in  En^and.    His  successor  was — 

[a.d.  1129—1171.]  Hehbt  or  Blois,  not  only  the  most 
powerful  prelate  who  ever  occupied  the  see  of  Winchester, 
but  the  most  powerful  Churchman  of  his  time  in  England. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  Stq)hen,  Count  of  Blois,  by  Adela» 
daughter  of  the  Conqueror.  Stephen,  afterwards  King  of 
'  Annakt  Eodet.  Wintoo.,  ap.  WbarUm,  Anglia  fiaora,  torn.  i. 
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^Rng^alM^^  was  his  elder  brother.  Heniy  veiy  early  became 
a  monk  at  Clugni;  and  held  im  eommendam — which  his 
high  rank  rendered  easy — the  bishopric  of  Gorton  and  the 
abbey  of  (^Uastonbuiy,  until  he  was  nominated  Bishop  of 
Windiester  by  his  nnde,  Henry  the  Beaadero.  From  the 
moment  of  tlie  King's  death  (Dec.  1, 1135),  Heniy  of  Bkns 
became  the  leadn  of  the  English  Church;  and  the  war 
tfaroughont  the  subseqnent  reign  was  materially  inflnenced 
by  him.  ''The  splendid  and  opulent  benefices  of  the  An^o- 
Normaa  Church  were  too  rich  prizes  to  be  bestowed  on 
accomplished  sdiolars,  profound  theologians,  holy  monks: 
the  bishops  at  the  close  of  Henry's  reign  are  barons  rather 
tiian  prelates,  their  palaces  are  castles,  their  retainers  yas- 
sals  in  arms.  The  wars  between  Stephen  and  the  Empress 
Matilda  are  episcopal,  at  least  as  much  as  baronial  wars'." 
Stephen  was  himself  proposed  by  his  brother  Henry,  who, 
as  papal  legate,  convened  a  synod  for  the  purpose,  having 
alrsuly  won  to  his  side  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbuiy,  who 
had  ''two  nephews,  bishops  of  Lincoln  and  of  Ely ;  one  of 
his  sons  (his  wba  by  his  concubine,  Maud  of  Ramsbuiy) 
was  Chancellor,  one  Treasurer.  Until  the  allegiance  of  the 
bishops  to  Stephen  wavered,  the  title  of  Matilda  was  hardly 
dangmms  to  tiie  King/'  Steph^  however,  seems  to  have 
thought  tiiat  the  Church,  by  which  he  had  obtained  his 
crown,  was  herself  fiir  too  powerful;  and  having  arrested 
the  Bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Lincoln  at  Oxford,  he  com- 
pelled them  to  surrender  their  strong  castles  of  Newark, 
Salisbuiy,  Sherborne,  and  Malmesbury.  Bishop  Henry, 
incensed  at  this  attack  on  the  Churchmen,  summoned  the 
King  himself  before  a  council  at  Winchester,  but  could 
effect  nothing;  nor  was  he  much  more  successful  in  a 
private  interview  with  Stephen,  when  he  was  accompanied 
bj  the  Archbishop  of  Cant^bury  and  other  prelates.  "  The 
Bishop  of  Ely  flew  to  arms,  threw  himself  into  Devises. 
It  was  only  the  threat  to  hang  up  his  nephew  which  com* 
r  llilman,  Latin  Christianity,  iii  440. 
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polled  him  to  capitulate.  It  was  a  strange  confusion :  the 
whole  of  the  Bishop's  Castles,  treasures,  munitions  of  war, 
were  seized  into  the  King's  hands;  he  held  them  in  the 
most  rigid  and  inexorable  grasp;  yet  at  the  same  time, 
Stephen  did  public  penance  for  having  dared  to  lay  his 
impious  hands  on  the  'Christs  of  the  Lord.'  The  revolt 
of  the  Bishop  of  My  was  only  the  signal  for  the  general 
war;  Stephen  was  taken  in  the  battle  of  Lincoln;  his 
defeated  army  was  under  the  walls  of  that  city  to  chastise 
the  Bishop  \"  Bishop  Heniy,  as  papal  legate,  recognised 
Matilda;  and  if  ''her  pride  had  not  alienated  him,  as  her 
exactions  did  the  citizens  of  London,  she  might  have  ob- 
tained at  once  fall  possession  of  the  throne."  But  he  soon 
returned  to  the  party  of  Stephen;  and  when  Wolvesey 
Castle  in  Winchester  was  besieged  by  Eobert  of  Gloucester, 
leader  of  Matilda's  troops.  Bishop  Henry  himself  headed 
the  body  of  Londoners  who  repelled  the  attack,  and  who 
subsequently  took  Eobert  prisoner  on  his  retreat  to  Bristol. 
The  final  composition  by  which  Stephen  retained  the  crown 
for  his  life,  to  be  succeeded  by  Henry,  son  of  Matilda,  was 
mainly  brought  about  by  Bishop  Henry  of  Blois. 

The  martial  character  of  this  bishop  was  by  no  means 
exceptional;  since  nearly  all  the  English  prelates  of  that 
time,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Qesta  Stephanie  "wore 
arms,  mingled  in  war,  and  indulged  in  all  the  cruelties  and 
exactions  of  war."  Among  them.  Bishop  Henry  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  best.  Besides  rebuilding  Wolvesey 
and  Famham  Castles,  as  well  as  other  strongholds  and 
manor-houses  belonging  to  the  see,  he  was  the  original 
founder  of  the  beautiful  hospital  of  St.  Cross, — a  more 
worthy  memorial  For  his  cathedral  he  procured  the  foot 
of  St.  Agatha;  taidabsiulit,  'conveyed,'  in  Pistol's  phrase, 
the  thumb  from  the  hand  of  St.  James  at  Reading.  On 
Whitsunday,  1162,  Heniy  of  Blois,  now  aged,  and  fitter  for 
the  mass-book  than  the  spear,  consecrated  Becket  Arch- 
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bishop,  (the  see  of  London  being  yacant).  He  lived  to 
^tness  the  whole  of  the  Archbishop's  remarkable  career, 
and  to  reprove  Henry  11.  for  his  murder  with  solemn  warn- 
ing, when  that  King  visited  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  on 
his  death-bed  in  1171.  Pope  Lucius  IIL,  himself  a  war- 
rior, and  killed  (Feb.  25, 1145)  in  an  attempt  to  storm  the 
Roman  Capitol,  is  said  (but  with  doubtful  authority)  to 
have  meditated  erecting  Winchester  into  a  third  arch- 
bishopric, assigning  to  it  the  seven  bishoprics  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  Wessex :  but  although  Henry  of  Blois, 
in  Fuller's  words,  "outshined  Theobald,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbuiy,"  both  as  papal  legate,  and  by  vigour  of  per- 
sonal character,  he  remained  subject  to  him,  at  least  in 
appearance. 

A  remarkable  enamelled  plate,  representing  this  Bishop, 
is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  has  been  figured 
in  the  "Archssological  Journal,"  and  in  Labarte's  "Hand- 
book of  the  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages."  The  figure  of  the 
Bishop,  prostrate,  and  carrying  what  seems  to  be  the  book 
of  the  Gospels,  is  surrounded  by  inscriptions  not  very 
readily  interpreted.  The  last  two  lines,  alluding  to  the 
vast  political  influence  of  Henry  of  Blois,  run  thus, — 

''Ne  tamen  aooeleret,  ne  susdtet  Anglia  luctiis 
Cui  paoem  vol  bdUum,  motosre  qmesve  per  illmn.** 

[aj).  1173 — 1188.]  The  see  remained  vacant  for  three  years 
after  the  death  of  Henry  of  Blois.  Bichabd  Toclive  was 
then  elected  by  the  monks.  He  served  as  one  of  Henry  the 
Second's  'Justices  Itinerant'  for  the  Western  counties,  and 
had  been  greatly  opposed  to  Becket.  After  the  Archbishop's 
martyrdom  and  canonization.  Bishop  Toclive  sought  to 
atone  for  his  sins  by  causing  all  newly  erected  churches  in 
his  diocese  to  be  dedicated  to  the  new  saint, — as,  for  ex- 
ample, at  Portsmouth,  and  at  Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
His  successor, — 

tA.D.  1189—1204.]  GoDFBET  DB  LucT,  was  the  builder  of  the 
beautiful  eastern  portions  of  the  cathedral,  (see  Ft.  I.) 
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His  father  was  Biohard  de  Lucy,  Ghrand  Justiciaiy  of  Eng- 
land, and  ''Lux Luciorom,"  as  his  epitaph  ran  in  the  priory 
of  Lesnes  in  Kent,  which  he  founded,  and  to  which  his 
son.  Bishop  Godfrey,  was  a  great  benefactor.  De  Lucy 
was  succeeded  by — 
[a.d.  1205—1238.]  Pbtb&  db  Koghes,  or  db  Rupibus,  bom 
of  a  knightly  fsunily  in  Poitou,  of  which  province  he  became 
archdeacon  and  treasurer.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Winchester  at  Borne,  in  the  automn  of  1205 ;  one  of  the 
first  and  most  powerM  of  those  'foreign  Chorohmen'  whose 
oppressions  and  exactions  were  afterwards  among  the  chief 
causes  of  the  rising  under  Simon  de  Montfort.  Throughout, 
and  'ux  spite  of,  all  the  insults  and  oppressions  heaped  on 
the  Church  .by  King  John,  Bishop  Peter  of  Winchester, 
together  with  two  other  prelates,  Qrey  of  Norwich  and 
Philip  of  Durham,  continued  the  firm  partisans  and  un- 
scrupulous executors  of  all  the  King's  measures.  They 
figure  accordingly  in  the  satirical  songs  of  the  time;  in 
one  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  royal  treasurer, 
is  thus  referred  to : — 

'' Wintoniensis  armlger 
Pneddet  ad  aoaooariom ; 
Ad  oomputandum  impiger, 
PigBT  ad  evangeliam ; 
R^gis  rerolvens  rotulunu 
Sio  luorum  Lucam  superat, 
Maroo,  maroam  prvponderat^ 
£t  libr»  librum  Bobieciti." 

During  all  the  contest  with  Innocent  m.,  and  afterwards 
with  the  barons,  De  Eoohes  remained  constant  to  the  King. 
In  1214,  after  John's  submission  to  the  Pope,  and  whilst 
the  barons  were  preparing  for  the  struggle  which  ended  in 
the  grant  of  the  Great  Charter,  he  was  made  Grand  Jus* 
ticiaiy  of  England, — ^not  without  much  remonstrance  and 
ill-will  on  the  part  of  the  native  nobles.  After  John's 
^  Wright,  Political  Songii    (Camden  Society.) 
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death,  De  Bochee  oontiiiaed  in  power,  and  succeeded 
WiDiam,  Eari  Maraha],  as  guardian  of  the  young  king, 
Henry  HL    The  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  howerer, 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  famous  Justiciary,  Hubert  de 
Borgfa,  between  whom  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester— cme 
a  native,  the  other  a  foreigner — there  was  a  perpetual  feud. 
Ajccordin^y,  in  1326,  the  warlike  Bishop  {Wintonienm 
mrmiger)  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  for  a  time  from 
the  kingdom;  and  together  with'V^lliam  Brewer,  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  led  a  body  of  crusaders  from  England  to  the  Holy 
Land,  where,  according  to  Matthew  Paris,  De  Roches  did 
effectual  service  as  well  by  his  sword  as  by  his  counsels.  He 
was  present  during  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  IE., 
(September  1238— May  1229,)  who  consulted  the  English 
bishops  before  concluding  the  treaty  with  Sultan  Kameel, 
by  which  the  latter  agreed  to  surrender  the  Holy  City. 
llieir  subsequent  testimony  was  of  some  importance  in  the 
great  contest  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  ^    On 
his  return,  after  five  years'  absence.  Bishop  Peter  was  re- 
ceived with  especial  favour  by  the  King.     The  troubles 
which,  during  the  following  years  (1333—1334),  fell  upon 
Hubert  de  Burgh  and  his  partizans,  were  excited  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  in  his  turn  provoked  the  in- 
dignation and  ahnost  a  rising  of  the  people  by  his  patronage 
of  foreigners, — one  of  the  great  evils  under  which  the 
oountxy  suffered  throughout  this  period.    Vast  numbers 
of  his  countrymen  (Poitevins)  were  invited  over  by  De 
Boches ;  the  chief  offices  of  state  were  conferred  on  them, 
and  the  royal  revenues  were  employed  to  enrich  them.   The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Edmund)  at  length  insisted  on 
their  dismissal^  to  which  the  King  only  submitted  after 
threats  of  excommunication.    Peter  de  Boches  died  at  his 
castle  of  Eamham  in  June,  1338,  and  was  interred  in  his 
own  cathedral,  though  in  what  part  is  not  certainly  known. 

^  See,  for  ample  details^  MUman's  Latin  Christianity,  bk«  ix. 
oh.  18. 
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Two  Premonstratensiaii  monasteries,  one  at  Hales  and  an- 
other at  Tichfield,  were  founded  by  De  Eoches;  besides 
the  hospital  or  'Domns  Dei/  of  which  some  remains  still 
.  exist  at  Portsmouth,  and  the  house  of  the  Augustinian 
Canons  at  Selbome,  the  history  of  which  has  been  carefully 
detailed  by  Gilbert  White. 

The  death  of  Bishop  de  Bx)ohes  was  the  signal  for  great 
troubles  at  Winchester.  Heniy  m.  insisted  that  William 
of  Valence,  unde  of  the  Queen,  should  be  elected;  but  the 
monks,  declining  him  as  'a  man  of  blood,'  chose — 

[aj).  1244 — ^1249.]  William  db  Balet,  Bishop  of  Norwich* 
to  whom,  however,  the  King  would  not  restore  the  tempo- 
ralities. More  than  five  years  passed  in  contest  between 
the  monks  and  the  King,  who  refused  to  accept  as  bishop, 
Balph  Neville,  Bishop  of  Chichest^,  elected  by  them  in 
the  phkce  of  Raley.  Baley  was  then  re-elected ;  and  after 
in  vain  attempting  to  ent^  his  episcopal  city,  (upon  which 
he  laid  an  interdict,)  retired  to  France,  whence  at  length, 
by  the  good  offices  of  the  French  King  and  of  Archbishop 
Boniface,  he  was  recalled,  and  permitted  to  enter  on  his 
episcopate.  His  death  took  place  at  Tours  in  1249 ;  but 
was  followed  by  small  improvement  in  the  state  of  things 
at  Winchester.  At  the  instance  of  the  King,  who  himself 
entered  the  chapter-house  where  the  monks  were  assembled, 
and  pleaded  his  cause, — 

[A.D.  1250—1261.]  Ethelmab,  son  of  Hugh,  Eail  of  March, 
who  had  married  Isabella,  widow  of  King  John,  and  oon> 
sequently  half-brother  of  Henry  m.,  was  elected.  A  Poi- 
tevin,  like  the  rest  of  the  Queen's  rektives,  he  shared  all 
their  vices,  and  in  all  the  hatred  with  which  they  were 
regarded  by  the  English  whom  they  oppressed.  The  bene- 
fices possessed  by  Ethelmar  before  his  election  to  Win- 
chester were  so  numerous  and  so  rich,  that  his  revenue  vFas 
said  to  exceed  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In 
order  to  retain  them,  he  was  never  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Winchester;  but  as  bishop-elect  duly  received  the  revenues 
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of  the  see.  His  violenoe  and  rapacity  are  said  to  have 
excited  the  final  storm  against  the  Poitevins ;  and  with  his 
brothers,  the  Lnsignans  and  William  de  Valence,  he  was 
compelled,  b j  a  decree  of  the  Parliament  called  at  Oxford 
in  1258,  nncber  the  influence  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  to  quit 
the  kingdom.  Much  of  his  treasure  was  stolen  at  Dover, 
whilst  Ethelmar  was  waiting  for  a  passage.  In  1361  he 
died  at  Paris,  whence  his  heart  was  brought  to  Winchester 
for  interment.  The  half  figure  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
ambulatory  (see  Part  I.  §  35)  is  supposed  to  mark  its 
resting-plaoe. 

For  the  next  century  the  bishops  of  Winchester  were 
of  no  special  mark. 

[aj>.  1365 — ^1268.]  John  of  Oxfobd  bought  his  dignity  for 
6,000  marks  from  the  pope ;  was  consecrated  at  Eome,  and 
died  at  Yiterbo  in  1368. 

[a.d.  1268—1280.]  Nicholas  op  Ely  was  buried  at  Waverley ; 
his  heart  in  his  own  cathedral,  as  the  inscription  indicates 
on  the  wall  of  the  south  choir  aisle. 

[a.d.  1280 — 1304.]  John  db  Pontissaba,  intruded  by  the 
Pope  contrary  to  Edward  I.*s  wishes,  who  harassed  him 
in  many  ways,  until,  to  purchase  peaceable  possession  of  the 
rest  of  his  temporalities,  he  resigned  the  manor  of  Swain- 
ston  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  King,  and  paid  a  fine 
of  £2,000.    Worsley,  super,  p.  255. 

[a.d.  1305 — 1316.]  Hbnbt  Woodlock  set  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  Edward  n. 

[a.d.  1316—1320.]  John  Sandall. 

[a.d.  1320 — 1323.]  Reginald  de  Assek  was  intruded  by 
the  Pope. 

[a.d.  1323 — 1333.]  John  db  Steatpobd,  also  intruded  by 
the  Pope,  was  translated  to  Canterbury  in  1333.  (See 
Cantbrbubt.) 

[a.d.  1333 — 1345.]  Adam  db  Orlton  is  the  prelate  who,  as 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  is  said  to  have  directed,  by  an  ambi- 
guous letter,  the  murder  of  Edward  11.    His  election  to 
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TVmchester  was  for  some  time  lesisted  bj  Edward  IIL 
He  is  said  to  have  died  blind,  and  to  have  been  interred 
in  the  chapel  now  called  that  of  the  Ghiardian  Angels. 
A  series  of  far  worthier  and  more  distinguished  prelates 
commences  with  his  successor, 

[a.d.  1346 — ^1366.]  William  Edinodon,  bom  of  no  very 
distinguished  parentage  at  Edingdon  in  Wiltshire,  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  He  became  successively  Treasurer 
(1350)  and  Chancellor  (1357)  of  England ;  and  was  nomi- 
noted  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  year  of  his  death ; 
a  dignity  which  he  is  said  to  have  declined  with  the  well- 
known  saying  that  "if  Canterbury  were  the  higher  rack, 
Winchester  was  the  better  manger."  In  his  native  town 
of  Edingdon,  he  founded  and  richly  endowed  a  convent  of 
'Bonhommes,'  the  church  of  which  still  remains,  a  very 
interesting  example  of  the  latest  Decorated  period,  already 
shewing  indications  of  a  change  of  style.  Edingdon's  work 
in  the  nave  of  his  own  cathedral,  and  his  chantry  still  re- 
maining there,  have  been  noticed  at  length  in  Part  I.  §§3, 
6, 11.  Notwithstanding  his  other  architectural  labours,  he 
left  many  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  his  see  in  a  dili^i- 
dated  condition ;  on  which  account  his  successor,  Wykeham, 
recovered  a  sum  of  £1,662  from  his  executors ;  besides  large 
numbers  of  cattle,  which  had  disiqppeared  from  the  various 
farms  of  the  bishopric. 

[a.d.  1367—1404.]  William  of  Wykbham,  the  magnificent 
prelate  who,  of  all  the  bbhops  of  Winchester,  has  most 
closely  associated  his  name  with  his  episcopal  city  and  its 
cathedral,  was  bom  in  1324,  most  probably  in  the  little 
village  of  Wykeham,  near  Tichfield;  though  even  this  is 
doubtful  Of  his  parents,  and  their  position  in  life,  nothing 
is  known  beyond  tiieir  Christian  names,  John  and  SybiUa. 
Their  son  was  patronized  at  an  early  age  by  Nichobs 
Uvedale,  Governor  of  Winchester  Castle,  who  educated 
him  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  presented  him  to  Bishop 
Edingdon,  and  at  the  age  of  22  (in  1346)  to  Edward  Ul. 
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At  this  time  Wykeham's  great  qua]i£k»tion  for  court 
fayonr — ^besides  a  comely  person  and  a  ready  wit — ^was  his 
skill  in  architecture,  of  which  the  King  speedily  avaOed 
himself.  Wykeham  was  the  great  architect  and  engineer 
of  that  warlike  reign ;  and  for  the  next  twenty  years  was 
constantly  employed  in  designing  and  directing  the  build- 
ings and  defences  of  the  varioas  royal  castles.  For  seven 
years  he  superintended  the  great  works  of  Edward  HE.  at 
Windsor ;  where  the  eastern  ward,  or  bailey,  containing  the 
college  of  the  newly-established  Order  of  the  Garter,  was 
built  from  his  designs.  This  work  was  the  real  foundation 
of  Wykeham's  fortunes;  who  signified  as  much  by  an  am- 
biguous inscription  on  one  of  the  towers, — "This  made 
Wykeham."  The  castle  of  Queenborough,  in  the  isle  of 
Sheppey,  was  entirely  designed  by  him ;  and  those  of  Win- 
chester, Porchester,  Wolyesey,  Leeds,  and  Dover  were  all 
fortified,  enlarged,  and  repaired  by  his  master-hand.  In 
the  meantime,  his  great  general  talents  and  capacities  had 
become  clearly  {^parent.  "He  reigned  at  court,"  says 
Froissart;  "every  thing  was  done  by  him,  and  nothing 
without  him."  He  became  Dean  of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand 
in  London;  Archdeacon  successively  of  Lincoln,  North- 
ampton, and  Buckingham,  and  Provost  of  Wells ;  besides 
devouring  for  his  single  share  twelve  canonries  and  three 
rectories, — a  very  ecclesiastical  dragon  of  Wantley.  Few 
pluralists,  however,  have  been  so  worthy  of  their  good 
fortunes  as  Wykeham.  He  was  already  Eoyal  Secretary 
and  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  when  in  1367  he  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  in  the  following  year 
made  Chancellor  of  England.  He  was  now  at  the  head  of 
all  affidrs  of  state;  but  during  the  Parliament  of  1371, 
when  Wydifie  had  ahready  attacked  the  mendicant  orders, 
and  the  popular  mind  had  begun  to  look  with  jealousy 
on  the  power  of  the  hierarchy,  the  Commons  addressed  the 
Crown  with  a  remonstrance  against  the  appointment  of 
Churchmen  to  all  the  great  dignities  of  state,  and  a  petition 

TOL.  I.  FT.  I.  X 
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that  laymen  might  be  chosen  for  those  secular  offices.  The 
movement  was  generallj  attributed  to  John  of  Gannt,  the 
patron  of  Chancer,  and  the  protector  of  Wydiffe  against  the 
hierarchy.  The  blow  was  aimed  principally  at  Wykeham, 
and  was  not  without  effect.  He  ceased  to  be  Chiuicellor ; 
and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  (Brantyngham)  resigned  the  Trea- 
surership.  There  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  Wykeham  in 
the  following  passage  from  Wycliffe,  the  date  of  which  is 
doubtful:  ''Benefices,  instead  of  being  bestowed  on  poor 
clerks,  are  heaped  on  a  kitchen  clerk,  or  one  wise  in  build- 
ing castles,  or  in  worldly  business*." 

During  the  last  years  of  Edward  HI.,  "the  sad  and 
gloomy  dose  of  that  reign  of  splendour  and  of  gloiy," 
Wykeham,  one  of  the  firmest  and  most  powerful  adherents 
of  the  Black  Prince,  was  in  fierce  opposition  to  John  of 
Qaunt,  by  whom  and  by  Alice  Ferrers  the  old  King  was 
absolutely  governed.  Chi  the  death  of  the  Black  Prince, 
whose  party  had  hitherto  succeeded  in  keeping  the  upper  ^ 
hand,  John  of  Gaunt  came  into  full  power,  and  "  Wykeham 
was  impeached  on  eight  articles  of  mal-administration, 
amounting  to  treason,  or  misprision  of  treason.  The  tempo- 
ralities of  the  see  were  seizedintothe  hands  of  the  King  . . . 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  excepted  from  an  act  of 
grace  issued  on  account  of  the  jubilee — ^the  fiftieth  year  of 

the  reign  of  King  Edward Before  the  King's  death, 

however,  almost  his  last  act,  whether  to  propitiate  Heaven, 
or  still  but  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  others,  was 
the  restitution  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, under  certain  conditions  which  shew  the  vast  opu- 
lence of  that  prelate."  "It  is  difficult  not  to  trace  some 
latent  though  obscure  connection  between  the  persecution 
of  William  of  Wykeham  and  the  proceedings  against  John 
Wycliffe.  It  was  the  inevitable  collision  between  the  old 
and  the  new  opinions.  Wykeham,  the  splendid,  munificent^ 
in  character  blameless  prdate,  was  wise  enough  to  devote 
1  MUman*0  Latin  Christianity,  vi.  p.  109. 
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his  vast  riches  to  the  promotion  of  learning,  and  by  the 
foundation  of  noble  colleges  was  striving  to  continue 
the  spdl  of  the  hierarchical  power  over  the  human  mind. 
Wydiffe,  seeing  the  more  oonmion  abuse  of  that  wealth  by 
prelates  of  baser  and  more  sordid  worldliness,  sought  the 
interests  of  Christ's  religion  in  the  depression,  in  the  abro- 
gation, of  the  mediftval  hierarchy.  The  religions  annals 
of  En^and  may  well  be  proud  of  both".'' 

The  accession  of  Bichard  U.  shook  the  power  of  John 
of  Gaunt ;  and  the  first  act  of  the  new  reign  was  Uie  full 
and  ample  pardon  of  Wykeham.  From  this  time  (1377) 
Wykeham  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  establishment 
of  his  new  colleges,  and  to  the  improvement  of  his  see. 
The  first  stone  of  New  Ck)llege  in  Oxford  was  laid  by  him 
in  1379,  and  ihe  buildings  wero  completed  in  1386.  (Some 
years  afterwards,  Uie  Bishop's  old  enemy,  John  of  Gaunt, 
paid  a  ceremonious  visit  to  the  Warden,  accompanied  by 
four  knights  and  a  long  train  of  attendants,  and  was  enter- 
tained wiUi  'comfits,  spices,  and  wine.')  In  1387  the 
ooEege  at  Winchester — ^intended  as  an  introduction  to  that 
at  Oxford — ^was  b^:un ;  and  completed  in  1393.  As  early 
as  1373  Wykeham's  plans  had  been  devised,  and  his  scholars 
gathered  under  temporary  roofs.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  these  great  instituticms,  with  their  noble  buildings  and 
endowments,  remain  among  the  most  efficient,  as  they  cer- 
tainly are  the  earliest,  foundations  of  the  sort  in  England ; 
or  tiiat  they  still  send  forth  their  yearly  swarms  of  scholars 
in  due  illustration  of  their  founder's  well-known  motto, 
<' Manners  makyth  Man." 

In  1394,  the  year  after  the  completion  of  the  Winchester 
College,  Wykeham  commenced  his  works  at  the  cathedral, 
(Part  I.  §§  6,  6,  7.)  His  chantry  (§  11)  was  no  doubt 
constructed  during  his  lifetime.  Besides  these  great  works, 
he  expended  20,000  marks  in  repairs  of  the  different  castles 
and  palaces  belonging  to  the  see.  The  great  road  from 
«  Milman,  pp.  117—119. 
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Winchester  to  London  was  restored  at  his  expense.  Num- 
berless students  were  supported  by  him,  and  numberless 
poor  relieved;  and  Fuller's  eulogy  of  this  famous  Bishop, 
that  his  "benefaction  to  learning  is  not  to  be  paralleled  by 
any  'English  subject,  in  all  particulars,"  is  probably  not 
exaggerated.  He  died  at  his  castle  of  Bishop's  Waltham 
in  1404,  aged  80;  bequeathing  considerable  wealth,  in 
spite  of  his  vast  expenditure  during  the  latter  years  of 
his  life. 
[iLD.  1404—1447.]  Henky  of  Beaupobt,  the 

''....    Haughty  cardinal. 
More  like  a  soldier  than  a  man  of  the  Church," — 

whom  Shakespeare  has  condemned,  with  very  doubtful 
justice,  to  an  unhappy  immortality,  succeeded  Wykeham. 
Beaufort  was  the  second  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  Catherine 
Swynford;  and  consequently  unde  of  Henry  V.  anit.his 
brothers  the  Dukes  of  Clarence,  Bedford,  and  Gloucester, 
and  great  uncle  of  Henry  YI.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford 
and  at  Aix  la  ChapeUe ;  and  in  1396,  while  still  very  young, 
was  made  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  over  which  diocese  he  presided 
for  seven  years,  till  on  Wykeham's  death  in  1404  he  was 
transferred  to  that  of  'Winchester.  He  had  already  amassed, 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  much  of  the  wealth  to  which 
he  afterwards  owed  his  title  of  the  '  Bich  Cardinal ;'  and 
in  order  to  divert  an  attack  on  the  property  of  the  Church, 
he  is  said  to  have  lent  the  King,  after  the  French  wars,  a 
sum  of  £20,000.  He  was  three  times  Chancellor  under 
Henry  V.,  and  once  again  during  the  minority  of  his 
successor.  In  1417,  Beaufort  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land ;  and  on  his  return  reached  Constance,  where 
the  famous  council  in  which  Huss  was  condemned  was  still 
sitting,  in  time  to  allay,  by  his  good  offices,  the  angry  feud 
which  had  broken  out  between  the  cardinals  and  the 
Emperor  Sigbmund,  after  the  deposition  of  the  rival  popes. 
He  was  present  at  the  subsequent  election  of  Martin  Y. 
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(0^  Colonna),  who,  in  reward  for  bis  services,  offered  liim 
a  cardinal's  hat,  and  appointed  him  apostolic  l^ate  in 
l^gland.  "This  usurpation  of  the  legatine  power,  of  kte 
held  by  Chicheley,  and  on  the  nndisputed  primacy  of  the 
Ardibishop  of  Canterbury,  could  not  be  tamely  endured. 
Chicheley  obtained  from  Henry  V.  a  prohibition  to  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  to  exerdse  le^^e  power  in  England.  The 
r^ency,  during  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.,  would  not 
receive  Beaufort  with  the  honours  due  to  his  rank,  and 
demanded  that  he  should  surrender  his  bishopric  of  Win- 
chester, vacant  by  his  acceptance  of  the  cardinalate  "."  This 
demand,  however,  was  subsequently  withdrawn;  and  in 
1426  Beaufort  received  his  cardinal's  hat  at  Calais  with 
great  solemnity.  In  the  following  year  Pope  Martin  ap- 
pointed the  Cardinal,  whose  skiU  in  anns  was  very  consider- 
able, captain-general  of  a  crusade  against  the  Hussites  in 
Bohemia.  "The  iniquity  of  this  act — ^the  employment  of 
such  a  man  in  such  a  service — (what  said  the  Lollards  in 
England  ?)  brought  its  own  shame  and  punishment.  Beau- 
fort raised  money  and  troops  in  Enghmd  for  the  crusade. 
By  a  scandalous  and  intricate  fraud,  these  troops  were 
poured  into  France  to  consolidate,  defend,  or  advance  the 
progress  c^  the  English  arms  under  the  Duke  of  Bedford^." 
The  King  of  France  sent  the  bitterest  complaints  to  Rome ; 
and  Pope  Martin  was  compelled  to  condemn  this  act  of  the 
Oardtnal,  who,  at  last  leading  his  troops  into  Bohemia,  "did 
there  better  service  than  aU  the  princes  and  generals  of  the 
empire."  When  the  great  army  of  the  empire  (Aug.  4, 
1427)  "fled  before  the  Hussites  without  striking  a  blow, 
abandoning  all  their  treasures,  munitions,  carriages,  can- 
non, Hemy  of  Winchester  alone,  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  English  crusaders,  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  arrest 
the  utter  rout'." 

The  Cardinal  returned  to  plunge  into  the  disturbed  politics 
of  England  and  of  France.    He  was  the  only  English  pre- 

"  MEhnan,  vL  p.  2ft8.  •  Milman,  ut  sup.         p  Mflman. 
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late  of  the  infunoos  oommiasioii  whidi  in  1431  tried  Joan 
of  Are,  and  handed  her  over  to  the  secular  power  as  a 
heretic ;  and  m  1435  he  was  one  of  the  English  ministers 
at  the  Congress  of  Arras,  during  which  the  great  Duke  of 
Bedford  died.    The  fend  between  the  yonng  King's 

"  UnoleB  of  Gloster  and  of  Winchester, 
The  special  watchmen  of  our  Englli^  weal,"— 

oommenoed  at  once  on  the  death  of  HenrjY. ;  and  number- 
less skirmishes  between  'blue  coats  and  tawnej  coats'  (the 
first  the  livery  c^  Gloster,  the  second  c^  Winchester  as 
a  Churchman)  had  disturbed  the  streets  of  London  and  of 
Westminster  (see  Shakespeare's  '<  King  Hen.  YI.,"  Parts  I. 
and  n., — ^Archbishop  Chicheby  is  said  to  have  interposed 
ei^t  times  in  one  day  between  the  Duke  and  the  Bishop, 
and  their  retainers,)  before,  in  1426,  Bedford  presided  at 
the  parliament  of  Leicester,  where  the  contest  between  the 
Protector  Duke  and  the  Cardinal  was  solemnly  arbitrated. 
Affcer  Bedford's  death,  however,  it  raged  far  more  fiercely ; 
the  party  of  which  (Hoster  was  the  head  opposing  all  peace 
with  France,  whilst  the  Cardinal  laboured  in  an  opposite 
direction.  The  marriage  of  Henry  with  Margaret  of  Ai^ou 
was  arranged  by  him  in  this  interest.  The  disgrace  of  the 
Duchess  of  Gloster  was,  it  has  been  thought,  directed  and 
brought  about  by  Beaufort ;  and  the  death  of  Gloster  him- 
self,— ^the  'good  Duke  Humphrey,' — ^who  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed,  after  he  had  been  arrested  (1447)  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason,  has  also  been  laid,  with  whatever  justice,  to  the 
account  of  the  Cardinal.  Within  six  weeks  Beaufort  himself 
died,  having,  it  is  said,  caused  his  obsequies  to  be  celebrated 
in  his  presence  a  short  time  before  his  death.  Shakespeare 
found  the  veiy  meagre  outline  of  his  famous  scene  ("  Hen. 
VI.,"  Part  n.,  Act  3,  scene  3,)— one  of  those  which  "  stand 
in  Uie  plaee  of  real  histoiy,  and  almost  supersede  its  autho- 
rity,"— ^in  Hall ;  who  describes  the '  rich  Cardinal'  as  lament- 
ing that  he  should  die,  when  *'  if  the  whole  realm  would  save 
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his  life,  he  was  able  by  policy  to  get  it,  or  by  riches  to  buy 
it."  Of  the  remorse  and  despair  so  wonderfully  delmeated 
by  Shakespeare,  there  is  not  a  word;  and  so  far  from 
*'  dying  and  making  no  sign,"  Beaufort's  deathbed  was  pecu- 
liarly calm  and  collected.  "  Utinam  ab  aliis,"  says  one  who 
witnessed  it,  ''mirandum,  factum  gloriosi  et  Catholic!  viri^." 
The  special  charge  against  him  seems  to  have  been  his  great 
wealtL  ''  Firm  of  purpose,  fertile  in  resources,  unscrupulous 
in  the  choice  of  his  instruments,  unbounded  in  the  confi- 
dence he  accorded  them,  he  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
first  statesmen  of  his  age,  if  he  does  not,  after  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Henrys,  stand  at  their  head'."  Beaufort  had 
held  his  episcopate  (as  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Winchester) 
for  exactly  half  a  century ;  a  longer  period  than  any  other 
English  prelate  with  the  exception  of  Thomas  Bourchier, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  exceeded  him  by  one  year 
only.  He  was  the  second  founder  of  the  beautiful  Hos- 
pital of  St.  Cross,  near  Wmchester;  great  part  of  which 
he  rebuilt,  and  established  in  it  an  '  Almshouse  of  Noble 
Poverty.'  With  such  a  foundation  as  this  yet  speaking  in 
his  favour,  and  in  the  absence  of  anything  like  dear  evidence 
of  his  complicity  in  the  death  of  Gloster,  we  may  perhaps 
conclude  that  he  was  not  much  worse  than  other  prelates  of 
his  time ;  and  may  at  least  take  leave  of  him  in  the  words 
of  the  good  King, — 

"  Forbear  to  judge ;  fbr  we  are  siimeri  all." 
His  successor, 
[a.d.  1447—1486.]  William  of  Watwtlete,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Bichard  Pattm,  a  Lincolnshire  esquire  of  good 
family;  and  took  his  surname  of  Waynflete  from  the  ' 
place  of  his  birth  in  that  county.    He  was  educated  in 
Wykeham's  colleges  at  Winchester  and  Oxford;  of  the 
former  of  which  he  subsequently  became  master ;  and  was 
removed  thence  by  Heniy  VL  to  the  new  royal  foundation 

t  Cont.  Crojland. 

r  England  and  France  under  the  House  of  Lancaster. 
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at  Eton,  of  which  he  was  {^pointed  provost  in  1443.  In 
1447  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Winchester,  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  King;  and  for  nine  years,  from  1449  to  1459, 
Waynflete  was  Chancellor  of  England,  l^uronglioat  the 
wars  of  York  and  Lancaster  he  remained  constant  to  his 
early  patron.  King  Henry  VI. ;  and  was  consequently  re- 
garded with  disfavour  during  the  reign  of  his  successor, 
Edward  IV.  He  lived,  however,  to  see  the  restoration  of 
the  red  rose  in  the  person  of  Henry  VIE.,  and  died  in  1486, 
the  last  of  a  triad  of  long-lived  prelates — ^Wykeham,  Beau- 
fort, and  himself.  Waynflete's  reputation  for  learning  and 
piety  was  great.  He  b  now,  however,  best  remembered  as 
the  founder  of  Magdalene  College,  Oif ord — a  magnificent 
endowment,  not  surpassed  by  those  of  Ms  predecessor 
Wykeham,  or  of  King  Henry  himself.  Some  prescience  of 
a  great  coming  change  was  apparently  felt  by  these  prelates, 
as  well  as  by  Fox  and  Wolsey,  all  of  whom  appropriated 
large  masses  of  ecclesiastical  wealth  and  landed  property 
to  the  foundation  of  colleges,  rather  than  of  monasteries. 
'*It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  some  wise  Churchman  sug- 
gested the  noble  design  of  Henry  YI.  in  the  endowment  of 
King*s  at  Cambridge,  and  of  Eton.  Wolsey's  more  magnifi- 
cent projects  seem,  as  it  were,  to  be  arming  the  Church  for 
some  imminent  contest.  They  reveal  a  sagacious  foreknow- 
ledge that  the  Church  must  take  new  ground  if  she  will 
maintain  her  rule  over  the  minds  of  men*." 

[a.d.  1486 — 1492.]  Petbe  Couetenay  was  translated  from 
Exeter,  where  he  had  been  the  donor  of  the  great  bell 
which  still  remains  there.  (See  Exsteb.) 
•[a.d.  1493 — ^1500.]  Thomas  Langton  was  translated  fit)m 
Salisbury.  In  1500  he  was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbuiy ;  but  died  of  the  plague  before  the  translation  could 
be  completed.  His  chantiy  remains  in  the  eastern  part  of 
his  o^hedral.    (See  Part  L  $  26.) 

[a.d.  ]  600— 1528.]  BiCHAED  Fox,  patronized  by  Henry  of 
•  Milman's  Lat.  Christ.,  ri.  89S. 
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Bichmond  before  he  became  King  of  England,  and  one  of 
the  most  trusted  ministers  throngbout  his  reign,  was  trans- 
lated from  Exeter  to  Bath  and  Wells,  thence  to  Durham, 
and  finally  to  Winchester.  He  was  employed  in  most  of 
the  public  transactions  of  bis  time ;  and  was  chosen  by 
Heniy  YIL  to  be  the  godfather  of  his  son  and  successor, 
Heniy  VLLL  He  was  the  founder  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  in  conjunction  with  Oldham,  Bisbc^  of 
Exeter ;  who,  it  is  said,  warned  Bishop  Fox  that  the  monks, 
upon  whom  he  had  at  first  intended  to  bestow  his  wealth, 
possessed  already  more  than  they  would  long  be  permitted 
to  retain.  (See  ante,  Bishop  Wathplbtb).  His  works  in 
his  own  cathedral,  and  his  beautiful  chantiry  there,  are 
noticed  in  Part  I.  {$  18,  20,  and  29.  Bishop  Fox  first 
introduced  Wolsey  to  the  royal  notice;  and  the  future 
Cardinal  was  employed  by  Henry  Vil.  in  an  embassy  to  the 
^peror  Maximilian.  He  was  rewarded  on  his  return  by 
the  Deanery  of  Lincoln.  Higher  dignities  rapidly  ac- 
cumulated on  him,  but  there  was  still  one  he  greatly 
coreted.  "  All,"  says  Puller,  "thought  Bishop  Pox  to  die 
too  soon,  one  only  excepted,  who  conceived  him  to  live 
too  long,  viz.,  Thomas  Wolsey,  who  gaped  for  his  bishopric, 
and  endeavoured  to  render  him  to  the  displeasure  of  King 
Henry  Vlll.,  whose  malice  this  bishop,  though  blind,  dis- 
covered, and  in  some  measure  defeated  ^"  Bbhop  Pox 
was  blind  for  some  time  before  his  death. 

[A.D.  1529— 1530.]  Thomas  Wombt  succeeded  Pox,  but 
only  in  the  year  before  his  own  death.  He  held  Win- 
chester t»  eommendam  with  the  archbishopric  of  York. 

[aj>.  1531 — ^1555.]  Stephen  Gabdiner,  the  famous  malieui 
kcereiiconm,  is  said,  though  doubtfully,  to  have  been  the 
Ol^timate  son  of  Lionel  Woodville,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
brother  of  Edward  the  Fourth's  queen.  He  was  bom 
in  1483,  at  Buiy  St.  Edmund's,  "  one  of  the  best  airs  in 
England,"  says  Puller,  "the  sharpness  of  which  he  retained 
•  Worthies,  Lincolnshire. 
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in  Ills  wit  and  quick  apprehension."  After  hb  education 
at  Cambridge,  he  passed  from  the  family  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  into  that  of  Wolsey,  by  whom  he  was  greatly 
favoured.  His  services  in  the  cause  of  the  Cardinal,  and  in 
that  of  King  Henry  Vill.,  were  rewarded  on  the  death  of 
the  former  by  the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  Gardiner  hav- 
ing been  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Norwich  in  1529.  In 
his  book  2k  Vera  ObedUntU^^  he  supported  the  royal  supre- 
macy claimed  by  Henry ;  and  remained  in  tolerable  favour 
at  court  during  the  remainder  of  that  reign,  not,  however, 
without  encountering  sundry  perilous  storms.  His  *  san- 
guinary temper*  is  said  to  have  been  first  shewn  in  his 
attack  on  Lambert ;  and  more  decidedly  in  the  statute  of 
the  six  articles,  usually  known  as  the  'bloody  statute,*  the 
famous  law  on  which  so  many  deniers  of  the  '  real  presence' 
were  executed,  and  which  was  framed  and  projected  by 
Gardiner.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
YI.,  Gardiner  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and 
has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  remaining  firm  to  the  'old  reli- 
gion,' in  strong  contrast  with  the  numerous  company  of 
'chanuelion  sta^men'  who  changed  their  creed  as  often 
as  it  became  necessary.  In  1550  Gardiner  was  deprived 
of  his  bishopric,  to  which,  however,  he  was  restored  on  the 
accession  of  Queen  Mary,  in  1553.  In  September  of  the 
same  year  the  great  seal  was  delivered  to  him,  and  on  the 
Ist  of  October  he  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Mary. 
His  share  in  the  Marian  persecutions  need  here  only  be 
alluded  to :  and  although  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of 
victims  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  the  personal 
cruelty  of  Gardiner  and  Bonner  was  less  ferocious  than 
is  usually  the  fashion  to  represent  it,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  the  former,  at  least,  deserves  much  of 
the  odium  which  popular  hatred  has  oast  upon  his  name. 
''His  malice,"  says  Fuller,  "was  like  what  is  oonmionly 
said  of  white  powder,  which  surely  discharged  the  bullet, 
yet  made  no  report,  being  secret  in  aU  his  acts  of  cruelty. 
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This  made  him  often  chide  Bonner,  calling  him  'ass/ 
though  not  so  much  for  killing  poor  people,  as  for  not 
doing  it  more  cunningly  *.*'  Qreat  ill-will  existed  between 
Gardiner  and  Cardinal  Pole,  to  which  it  is  said  that 
Cranmer  owed  the  presenration  of  his  life  for  some  months. 
His  execution  did  not,  at  all  events,  take  place  until  after 
Gardiner's  death,  which  occurred  at  Westminster  in  1555. 
"  I  hare  sinned  with  Peter,"  he  is  said  to  haye  exchiimed 
on  his  death-bed,  "  but  I  have  not  wept  with  him."  The 
story  told  by  Fox,  that  Gardiner  refused  to  dine  on  the 
day  of  the  burning  of  Bidley  and  Latimer,  until  he  heard 
from  his  servants,  posted  along  the  road,  that  the  faggots 
were  kindled  about  them,  and  that  whilst  at  tabb  he  was 
seized  with  mortal  illness,  has  b^en  effectually  disproved  \ 
After  lying  in  state  at  Southwark,  he  was  conveyed  to 
Winchester  in  a  car  hung  with  black,  and  having  his  effigy 
in  episcopal  robes  placed  without  it.  His  chantry  has  been 
noticed.  Part  L,  §  29. 

The  see  of  Winchester  during  Gardiner's  deprivation 
under  Edward  VI.,  was  occupied  by  John  Potwet,  who 
on  Mary's  accession  fled  to  Germany,  where  he  died  in 
1556.  He  was  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  Eeformation, 
veiy  learned,  and  of  great  powers  as  a  preacher.  A  notice 
of  his  remarkable  book,  "  On  Politique  Power,"  first  pub- 
lished in  1558,  in  which  he  upholds  the  most  liberal  theories, 
and  maintains  ''  that  it  is  lawful  to  kill  a  tyrant,"  will  be 
found  in  Hallam,  "  Hist,  of  Literature,"  part  n.  chap.  iv. 

[A.D.  1556 — 1559.]  John  Whitb  succeeded  Gardiner,  but 
was  deprived  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  From  his 
deprivation  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  Protestant 
bishops  commences.  The  half-dozen  prelates  idio  held 
the  see  during  Elizabeth's  reign  can  hardly  be  said,  how- 
ever, to  have  greatly  illustrated  it. 

[a.d.  1560 — 1580.]  BoBE&T  Hobn,  Dean  of  Durham  under 
Edward  YI.,  an  exile  in  Germany  iemp.  Mary. 
«  WorthJeSy  Suffolk.       *  See  Ck>]li0r,  Eooles.  Hist.,  pt  U.  Uc  5. 
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[a.d.  1580—1583.]  John  Watson. 

[a.d.  1583—1694.]  Thomas  Cowpbe. 

[a.d.  March  1591— June  1595.]  William  Wickham. 

[a.d.  January  159J— September  1596]  William  Day.  See 
Ckichiuter;  Bishop  George  Day. 

[a.d.  1597— 1616.]  Thomas  Bilson,  whose  book,  "On  the 
Perpetual  Govemment  of  Christ's  Church,"  is  still  of  some 
importance.  The  care  of  revising  King  James's  Bible 
was  entrusted  to  him  and  to  Dr.  Miles  Smith,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

[a.d.  1616 — 1618.]  James  Montagtte  was  translated  from 
Bath  and  Wells,  and,  with  pious  painfolness,  translated  the 
works  of  King  James  into  Latin. 

[a.d.  1618 — ^1626.]  Lancjblot  Andbiewes,  by  far  the  most 
distinguished  prelate  who  has  occupied  the  see  of  Win- 
chester since  the  Eeformation,  was  bom  iu  London  in 
1565,  ("in  Tower-street,"  says  Fuller,  "his  father  being  a 
seaman  of  good  repute  belonging  to  Trinity  House,")  and 
educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and  Pembroke  Hall» 
Cambridge;  where  his  reputation  for  learning  attracted 
the  attention  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  who  gave  him 
the  vicarage  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripple-gate,  and  by  whose  in- 
fluence he  was  afterwards  chosen  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's. 
He  was  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  chaplains,  by  whom,  and 
by  her  successor  James  I.,  the  preaching  and  abilities  of 
Andrewes  were  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  On  the 
accession  of  James,  the  see  of  Eome  pronounced  a  censure 
on  those  of  the  English  Catholics  who  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  The  controversy  began  with  James  himself  in 
his  "Apology  for  the  Oath."  Cardinal  Bellarmine  replied 
with  great  vehemence  and  bitterness,  under  the  name  of 
Matthew  Tortus;  and  the  task  of  defending  the  royal 
author  was  assigned  to  Andrewes,  who  gave  to  his  reply 
the  quaint  title  Tortwra  Torii,  Andrewes  had  been  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Chichester  in  1605 ;  was  translated  to 
Ely  in  1609;  and  finally  to  Winchester  in  1618.    He  died 
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at  THnchester-house,  Southwark,  in  1626,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Savionr's  Church  there,  where  his  monument  still 
remains.  In  the  English  Church,  Bishop  Andrewes  was, 
if  not  the  founder,  the  chief  leader  of  the  school  of  which 
Laud  became  aftierwards,  from  his  political  importance,  the 
more  conspicuous  head.  His  Oriental  learning  was  con- 
siderable; and  in  King  James's  Bible,  the  revision  and 
translation  of  the  historical  books  from  Joshua  to  the 
First  Book  of  Chronicles,  was  his.  In  patristic  theology 
he  was  far  more  learned  than  any  of  the  Elizabethan 
bishops,  or  perhi4)s  than  any  of  his  English  contemporaries 
except  Ushers  "He  was,"  says  Puller,  "an  unimitable 
preacher  in  his  way ;  and  such  plagiaries  who  have  stolen 
his  sermons  could  never  steal  his  preaching,  and  could 
make  nothing  of  that  whereof  he  made  all  things  as  he 
desired.  Pious  and  pleasant  Bishop  Felton  (his  contem- 
porary and  colleague)  endeavoured  in  vain  in  his  sermon 
to  assimilate  his  style ;  and  therefore  said  merrily  of  him- 
self, 'I  had  almost  marred  my  own  natural  trot  by  en- 
deavouring to  imitate  his  artificial  amble".' "  " The  fathers 
were  not  more  faithfully  cited  in  his  books,  than  lively 
copied  out  in  his  countenance  and  carriage;  his  gravity 
in  a  maimer  awing  King  James,  who  refrtdned  from  that 
mirth  and  liberty  in  the  presence  of  this  prelate  which 
otherwise  he  assumed  to  himself*."  Milton's  beautiful 
Latin  elegy  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Andrewes  is  a  suf- 
ficient proof  of  the  reverence  and  admiration  with  which 
good  men  of  all  parties  regarded  him.  Of  all  his  works, 
that  which  is  now  most  widely  known  is  the  "  Manual  of 
Devotion,"  published  after  his  deatL  He  was  buried  in 
St.  Mary  Overy's  (St.  Saviour's),  Southwark,  in  a  chapel 
east  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  now  pulled  down.  His  tomb  has 
been  moved  to  the  Lady  ChapeL 
[a.d.  1627—1631.]  BiCHABj)  Nsile,  translated  from  Dur- 

7  Hallam,  Hist  Lit  *  Worthies,  London, 

•  Fuller's  Churoh  Hist,  book  zL 
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ham  in  1627,  was  remoyed  from  Winchester  to  York  in 
1681, 

[a.d.  1632— -1650.]  Waltee  Cukle,  .deprived  daring  the 
civil  war,  died  at  Subberton  in  Hampshire  in  1650. 

[a.d.  1660—1662.]  Bhian  Duppa,  one  of  Charles  the  First's 
chaplains,  was  appointed  in  1638  tutor  to  the  Princes 
Charles  and  James ;  and  about  the  same  time  nominated  to 
the  bishopric  of  Chichester.  He  was  translated  to  Salis- 
bury in  1641,  joined  the  King  at  Oxford,  and  attended  him 
after  the  surrender  of  that  city.  Bishop  Duppa  remained 
in  almost  complete  solitude  at  Bichmond  in  Surrey — ^in 
the  palace  at  which  place  he  had  resided  whilst  instnicting 
the  princes — ^ontil  the  Restoration,  when  he  was  translated 
to  the  see  of  Winchester.  An  almshouse,  founded  by  him, 
stiU  remains  at  Bichmond,  with  the  following  inscription 
over  the  gate,  "I  will  pay  my  vows  which  I  made  to  Gtod 
in  my  trouble.''  Bishop  Duppa  died  at  Bichmond  in  1662, 
having  been  visited  by  Charles  II.  a  few  hours  before  he 
expired.    He  is  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

[a.d.  1662 — 1684.]  Geobge  Mokley,  Canon  of  Christ  Church 
Oxford,  adhered  to  the  King  throughout  the  troubles ;  and 
in  1648  was  deprived  of  his  preferments,  and  imprisoned 
for  a  short  time.  He  afterwards  assisted  the  King  during 
his  conferences  with  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  at 
Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  in  March,  1649,  prepared 
the  'lion-like  Capel'  for  death,  and  attended  him  to  the 
scaffold.  He  left  England  in  the  same  year,  and  remained 
in  the  families  of  royalist  exiles  at  Antwerp  and  Breda 
until  the  Bestoration.  In  1660  he  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Worcester ;  assisted  in  revising  the  Liturgy  in  1661 ;  and 
in  1662  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Winchester.  Bishop 
Morley  expended  more  than  £8,000  in  repairing  Pamham 
Castle,  which  had  been  much  shattered  during  the  civil 
war';  and  purchased,  for  the  see,  Winchester-house  at 
Chelsea.  His  other  benefactions  were  numerous ;  and  he 
was  the  founder  of  the  College  for  Widows  of  the  Clergy, 
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adjoming  the  Cathedral  Close,  Winchester,  which  still 
bears  his  name.  He  died  at  Eamham  Castle,  Oct.  30, 
1684,  "  gathered  tinder  the  feet  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,*' 
as  Bishop  Tomer  wrote  to  Sancroft.  On  his  death-bed  he 
was  attended  by  the  excellent  Bishop  Ken.  In  his  earlier 
life  Bishop  Morlej  had  been  one  of  that  distinguished  com- 
pany— among  whom  were  Chillingworth,  Selden,  and  Cla- 
rendon—who were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  Lord  Falk- 
land's house  at  Thame. 

[a.d.  1684—1706.]  Pbtsr  Mews  (translated  from  Bath  and 
Wells,  1684)  had  fought  like  a  bishop  of  earlier  days  in 
the  royal  army  during  the  civil  war;  and  accompanied 
Charles  IL  to  Fhinders.    He  died  in  1706.    (See  Wells.) 

[aj).  1707 — 1721.]  Joror  Tbela^wnet  is  best  biown  as  hav- 
ing been,  when  Bishop  of  Bristol,  one  of  the  seven  bishops 
tried  under  James  IL  He  was  translated  to  Winchester 
from  Exeter :  (see  that  Cathedral). 

[a.d.  1721—1723.]  Chablbs  Tmmotbll. 

[aj).  1723 — 1734.]  Bichajbd  Willis,  translated  fnan  Glou- 
cester to  Salisbury,  thence  to  Winchester. 

[aj).  1734 — 1761.]  Benjamin  Hoadlet,  whose  name  at  least 
is  still  remembered  in  connection  with  the  once  famous 
Bangorian  controversy,  was  bom  at  Westerham  in  Kent,  in 
1676,  and  early  distinguished  himself  as  a  eealous  partizan 
of  what  is  called  'religious  liberty.'  His  father  kept  a 
school  at  Westeiham,  and  educated  his  son,  who  went 
thence  to  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge.  In  1715  George  I. 
made  him  Bishop  of  Bangor,  which  see,  however,  (it  is  said, 
from  an  apprehension  of  party  fury,)  he  never  visited.  The 
convocation  which  met  after  the  accession  of  George  I.  at- 
tacked Bishop  Hoadley  on  account  of  a  sermon  preached  by 
him  in  1717  on  the  text,  "  My  kingdom  lb  not  of  this  world," 
in  which  he  denied  that  the  Church  possessed  authority  to 
oblige  any  one  to  external  communion,  or  to  pass  any  sen- 
tence which  should  determine  the  condition  of  men  with 
respect  to  the  favour  or  displeasure  of  God.    "  The  lower 
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House  of  Convocation  thought  fit  to  denounce,  through  the 
report  of  a  committee,  the  dsmgerous  tenets  of  this  discourse, 
and  of  a  work  not  long  hefore  puhlished  by  the  Bishop. 
A  long  and  celebrated  war  of  pens  instantly  commenced, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Bangorian  controversy,  managed, 
perhaps  on  both  sides,  with  all  the  chicanery  of  polemical 
writers,  and  disgusting  both  from  its  tediousness,  and  from 
the  manifest  unwillingness  of  the  disputants  to  speak 
ingenuously  what  they  meant;  but  as  the  principles  of 
Hoadley  and  Ms  advocates  appeared  in  the  main  little  else 
than  those  of  Protestantism  and  toleration,  the  sentence  of 
the  laity,  in  the  temper  that  was  then  gaining  ground  as 
to  ecclesiastical  subjects,  was  soon  pronounced  in  their 
favour;  and  the  High  Church  party  discredited  themselves 
by  an  opposition  to  what  now  pass  for  the  incontrovertible 
truisms  of  religious  liberty.  Li  the  ferment  of  that  age  it 
was  expedient  for  the  State  to  scatter  a  little  dust  over  the 
angry  insects ;  the  Convocation  was  accordingly  prorogued 
in  1717  ^"  and  has  only  recently  been  permitted  to  sit  for 
anything  like  despatch  of  business.  Hoadley's  most  able 
opponent  was  the  celebrated  William  Law,  author  of  the 
"Serious  CalL"  The  Bishop's  writings,  however  able, 
were  open  to  some  objections  on  the  score  of  taste,  and 
Pope  has  recorded, — 

" Swift  for  oloBer  style. 

But  Hoadley  for  a  period  of  a  mile. " 

He  died,  aged  85,  in  1761,  and  was  buried  in  the  nave  of 
his  cathedral.     (See  Part  I.  §  12.) 

The  succeeding  bishops  need  only  be  named : — 

[a.d.  1761—1781.]  John  Thomas,  tutor  to  George  IIL 

[a.d.  1781—1820.]  Brownlow  Noeth. 

[a.d.  1820—1827.]  Geoegb  Tomlinb. 

[a.d.  1827 .]  Charles  Sumnee. 

b  Dallam,  Constitational  Hiflt.,  chap.  ztL 
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BEFEBENCBS. 
A  Nave. 

B  North  Transept, 
C  South  Tran$epU 
D  Choir, 

E  North  Choir-ai9l4. 
F  North-east  Tranaept. 
O  JSastem  AisUs  and  Lady-' 

chapel. 
H  South  CTudr-aisU, 
J  South-east  I^ansfpt 

1  North  Porch, 

2  Monument  assigned  to  Bp, 

Merman. 
8  Bp.  Jocelyn. 

4  ^.  Jto^tfT. 

6  Unknoum  tomb, 

6  J?p.  BeauchaiM, 

7  Robert  Lord  Hungerford, 

8  Lord  Stourton. 

9  ^itAop  De  la  Wyle, 

10  Longespfe  the  first.  Sari 

of  Saltsburg, 

11  Sir  John  Cheney, 

12  Walter,  Lord  Hungerford, 

and  his  u/ife, 
IS  Bp.  Osmund. 

14  Sir  John  de  MontaevU, 

15  Unknown  tomb, 

16  Unknoum  tomb. 

17  Longespie  the  second.  Sari 

of  Salisbury. 

18  J?oy  Bishop. 

10  l7»;btoM7M  toi»&. 

21  17p.  WoodvilU. 

22  Staircase  leadittg  to  tower. 

23  Bp.  Milord. 

24  Doorway  to  Cloisters  and 

Chapter-house. 

25  Pp.  Audley*s  Chantry, 

26  Lord  Ifungerford*s  Cham' 

try.' 

27  AV  77bo».  Gorges, 

28  ^.  J2o^«r  tfe  IforflMBC. 

29  J?p.  i^tn^Aain. 

80  JJji.  Poore. 

81  Brass  of  Bp,  Wyvill, 

81  JSdward^Ilarlo/Hertford, 
88  IF»//tam  ITtWon. 

84  i7p.  fr{//<am  o/  Forik. 

85  Bp.  Giles  of  BridpoH. 

86  Doorway  to  Muniment^ 

room. 

87  Sir  Biehard  Mompesum. 
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PAET   L 

I.  PoB  a  history  of  the  changes  of  the  see,  and  of 
the  hishops  of  Sherborne,  Wilton,  and  Old  Sarmn,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Second  Part;  as  well  as  for 
a  detailed  account  of  the  causes  and  manner  of  the  re- 
moval from  Old  Sarom  to  Salisbury.  It  is  sufficient  to 
state  here  that  the  existing  cathedral  of  Salisbury  was 
commenced  by  Bishop  Eichasd  Poobe  (1217 — 1228)  in 
the  year  1220;  and  was  completed  and  consecrated  in 
1258,  haying  thus  been  thirty-eight  years  in  building. 
The  foundation  was  laid  by  Bishop  Poore  on  the  feast 
of  StVitalis  (April  28),  1220:  the  first  stone  for  the 
Pope,  Honorius  HI.,  who  had  consented  to  the  removal 
of  the  church  from  Old  Sorum ;  the  second  for  Stephen 
Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  then  absent  with 
the  young  king,  Henry  III.,  in  the  marches  of  "Wales; 
and  the  third  for  Bishop  Poore  himself.  The  fourth 
stone  was  laid  by  William  Longesp^e,  Earl  of  Salisbury ; 
and  the  fifth  by  the  Countess  Ela,  his  wife.  Others  of 
the  nobles  and  clergy  who  were  present  then  added  to 
the  foundations ;  and  when  the  great  body  of  the  nobles 
returned  with  the  King  from  Wales,  many  of  them 
visited  Salisbury,  ''and  each  laid  his  stone,  binding 
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himself  to  some  special  contribution  for  a  period  of 
seven  years."  In  five  years'  time  (1225)  the  work  was 
so  far  advanced  that  three  altars  were  consecrated  by 
Bishop  Poore,  at  the  principal  of  which  Henry  III.  and 
the  Grand  Justiciary,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  offered,  the  first 
ten  marks  and  a  piece  of  silk,  the  latter  a  "  Textus,"  or 
book  of  the  Gospels,  richly  adorned  with  gold  and  jewels. 
Bishop  Poore's  immediate  successors,  Eobebt  Bingham 
(1229—1246),  William  op  Yoke  (1246—1256),  and 
Giles  op  Bridpokt  (1256 — 1262),  carried  on  with  great 
zeal  the  building  of  the  new  cathedral,  which  in  1258, 
during  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Giles,  was  consecrated 
by  Boniface  of  Savoy,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
presence  of  Henry  III.  and  his  Queen.  Before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  cathedral,  William  Longesp^e  died,  and 
was  buried  in  it;  and  the  bodies  of  three  bishops — 
Osmund,  Roger,  and  Joscelyn — ^were  brought  to  it  from 
Old  Sarum.  Elias  de  Dereham,  a  personal  friend  of 
Bishop  Poore*s,  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works  for  the  first 
twenty  years,  and  a  certain  "  Robertus"  for  the  twenty 
following.  The  cost  of  the  whole  work  is  said  to  have 
been  40,000  marks,  or  £26,666  13s.  4d.  This  sum 
was  collected  by  contributions  from  the  prebendaries 
themselves,  by  collections  from  different  dioceses,  to 
each  of  which  a  prebendary  of  Salisbury  was  duly 
despatched,  and  by  liberal  grants  frx)m  various  bene- 
&ctors,  such  as  Alicia  de  Bruere,  who  gave  all  the 
stone  necessary  for  the  work  during  twelve  years. 

n.  The  cloisters  and  chapter-house  were  commenced 
during  the  episcopate  of  Waltek  db  la  Wtlb  (1263— 
1270),  and  perhaps  completed  in  that  of  his  successor, 
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RoBBBT  DB  WicxHAHPTOF  (1270 — 1284).  The  spire 
(which  seems,  however,  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
original  plan)  was  erected  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Bobxbt 
BE  Wtvil  (1830—1375). 

m.  The  history  of  no  English  cathedral  is  so  clear 
and  BO  readily  traceable  as  that  of  Salisbury.  It  was 
the  first  great  chnrch  bnilt  in  England  in  what  was 
then  the  new,  or  pointed  style  (Early  English);  of 
which  it  stiU  remains,  as  a  whole,  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  complete  examples.  The  Abbey  Chnrch  of  West- 
minster, commenced  in  1245,  and  completed  to  the 
east  end  of  the  choir  in  1269,  is  the  only  great  building 
of  this  age,  in  England,  which  can  be  considered  finer 
than  Salisbury ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Henry  III.  was 
induced  to  undertake  the  rebuilding  of  Westminster 
from  admiration  of  the  rising  glories  of  the  new  Wilt- 
shire cathedflfl,  which  he  had  several  times  visited. 
On  the  Continent,  the  great  rival  of  Salisbury  is  Amiens  ; 
commenced  in  the  same  year  (1220),  and  completed, 
nearly  as  at  present,  in  1272.  This  famous  cathedral 
covers  nearly  twice  as  much  ground  as  Salisbury;  and. 
its  internal  height,  as  in  aU  French  cathedrals,  is  far 
greater;  yet  in  variety  of  outline  and  in  play  of  light 
and  shade  the  English  examples — Westminster  espe- 
cially— are  beyond  all  doubt  finer;  although  in  com- 
paring them  we  have  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  the 
vast  difference  in  their  dimensions  \ 

*  "  In  the  two  oontemporary  cathedrals  of  SaliBbaiy  and 
Amiem,  lo  often  compared  with  one  another,  the  length  is  very 
nearly  the  same,  bnt  the  French  church  covers  71»000  square  feet, 
the  English  only  56,000.    The  vault  of  the  first  is  162  feet  in 
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IV.  The  usual  alterations  took  place  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral  at  the  Eeformation,  when  much  of  the 
painted  glass  is  said  to  have  been  removed  by  Bishop 
Jewell.  Although  desolate  and  abandoned,  it  escaped 
material  profanation  during  the  Civil  War;  and  work- 
men were  even  employed  to  keep  it  in  repair,  replying, 
says  Dr.  Pope  (life  of  Bishop  Ward),  when  questioned 
by  whom  they  were  sent,  —  "Those  who  employ  us 
will  pay  us;  trouble  not  yourselves  to  enquire;  who- 
ever they  are  they  do  not  desire  to  have  their  names 
known."  On  the  Restoration,  a  report  of  the  general 
condition  of  the  cathedral  was  supplied  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher "Wren,  and  certain  additions  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  spire  were  made  at  his  recommendation. 
The  great  work  of  destruction  was  reserved  for  a  later 
period,  and  for  more  competent  hands.  Under  Bishop 
Barrington  (1782 — 1791)  the  architect  Wyatt  was, 
unhappily,  let  loose  upon  Salisbury ;  and  his  untiring 
use  of  axe  and  hammer  will  stand  a  very  fair  com- 
parison with  the  labours  of  an  iconoclast  emperor,  or 
with  the  burning  zeal  of  an  early  Mahommedan  caliph. 
He  swept  away  screens,  chapels,  and  porches;  dese- 
crated and  destroyed  the  tombs  of  warriors  and  prelates ; 
obliterated  ancient  paintings;  flung  stained  glass  by 
cart-loads  into  the  city  ditch;  and  levelled  with  the 

height,  the  latter  only  85.  Altogether,  the  cubic  contents  of 
Amiens  are  at  least  doable  those  of  Salisbory,  and  the  labour  and 
cost  bestowed  upon  it  must  have  been  more  than  double.  Thus, 
in  making  a  comparison  between  the  two,  the  fkir  mode  is,  to 
ask  whether  the  cathedral  of  Amiens  is  finer  than  Salisbury 
would  be  if  at  least  twice  as  large  as  it  is." — FerguttoWt  Sand- 
book  qf  Architecture,  p.  889. 
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gronnd  the  campanile— of  the  same  date  as  the  cathe- 
dral itself— which  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  church- 
yard. TTifl  operations^  which  at  the  time  were  pro- 
nounced '^tastefdly  eflfective,  and  judicious,"  will  be 
noticed  more  at  length  in  their  proper  places. 

Y.  The  Close,  within  which  the  cathedral  stands, 
was  first  surrounded  with  an  embattled  wall  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  m.,  who  in  1326  granted  a  licence 
for  this  purpose,  and  in  1331  issued  letters  patent  to 
the  bishop  and  canons  empowering  them  to  remove  for 
the  building  of  the  Close  wall,  and  of  the  tower,  the 
walls  of  the  church  of  Old  Sarum,  which  was  still 
standing.  Stones  covered  with  carving  of  the  Norman 
period,  no  doubt  brought  from  this  church,  may  still  be 
seen  over  the  north  gate  of  the  Closej  and  in  the  wall 
south  of  that  leading  into  St.  Anne's-street. 

YI.  Passing  into  the  Close,  the  visitor  finds  himself 
confronted  by  the  great  cathedral,  [Frontispiece],  rising 
grey  and  time-honoured  from  the  broad  lawn  of  green- 
sward that  enrings  it,  and  well  contrasted  by  groups  of 
fine  trees,  always  of  infinite  service  in  increasing  the 
effect  of  noble  architecture.  The  position  is  unusually 
dear  and  open ;  '^  Nor  can  the  most  curious,  not  to  say 
cavilling,  eye,"  says  old  Fuller,  "  desire  anything  which 
is  wanting  in  this  edifice,  except  possibly  an  ascent, — 
seeing  such  who  address  themselves  hither  for  their  de- 
votions can  hardly  say  with  David,  '  I  will  go  up  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord.' "  The  best  point  of  view  is  from 
the  north-east,  which  Eickman  has  pronounced  "the 
best  general  view  of  a  cathedral  to  be  had  in  England, 
displaying  the  various  portions  of  this  interesting  buHd- 
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ing  to  the  greatest  adyantage."     ^'The  bold  bieakiiig 
of  the  outttne  by  the  two  transepta,  inatead  of  cutdsg 
it  up  by  buttreeses  and  piimacles,  is  a  master-stroke  of 
art ;  and  the  noble  central  tower,  which,  thongb  erected 
at  a  later  age,  was  evidently  intended  from  the  first, 
crowns  the  whole  composition  with  singular  beauty^." 
The  cathedral  is  built  (and  roofed)  throughout  with 
freestone  obtained  fixmi  the  Ghilmark  quarries,  situated 
about  twelve  miles  from  Salisbury,  towards  Hendon, 
aud  still  worked.    The  stone  belongs  to  the  Portland 
beds  of  the  oolite.    The  pillars  and  pilasters  of  the  in- 
terior are  of  Purbeck  marble.    The  local  liiyme  in 
which  the  cathedral  is  celebrated  may  here  be  quoted; 
it  is  attributed  by  Godwin^  wbo  gives  a  Latin  version  of 
it,  to  a  certain  Daniel  Rogers : — 
"  Aa  many  days  as  in  one  year  there  be. 
So  many  windows  in  tMs  church  you  see. 
As  many  marble  pillars  here  appear 
As  there  are  hours  through  the  fleeting  year. 
As  many  gates  as  moons  one  here  does  view. 
Strange  tale  to  tell,  yet  not  more  strange  than  troe.** 

Vn.  The  point  to  which  the  attention  of  the  stranger 
is  at  once  drawn  is,  of  course,  the  grand  peculiarity  of 
Salisbury,  the  *'  silent  finger"  of  its  spire.  This  is  the 
loftiest  in  England,  rising  400  feet  above  the  pavement 
(Chichester,  said,  but  very  doubtfully,  to  have  berai 
built  in  imitation  of  it,  is  271  feet  in  height;  Norwich, 
313  feet),  and  its  summit  is  80  feet  above  the  top  of 
St.  Paul's.    The  central  spire  of  Amiens  (422  feet)  is 

*>  Fergnison,  p.  860.  It  may  be  added  that  the  north  porch 
breaks  the  outline  as  effeotively  as  the  donble  transept,  and  Is 
more  peculiar. 
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22  feet  Ingher  than  Salisbniy ;  and  that  of  Strasbnrg 
(46B  feet),  the  highest  in  the  world,  68  feet.  It  may 
well  be  donbted,  however,  whether  in  general  effect 
and  in  grace  of  proportion  Salisbury  should  not  occupy 
the  first  place.  The  spire  of  Amiens  is  reduced  to  com- 
paratiye  insignificance  by  the  enormous  height  of  the 
roof  (208  feet)  above  which  it  rises  ^the  height  of  the 
nave-roof  of  Salisbury  is  only  81  feet) ;  that  of  Stras- 
burg,  covered  as  it  is  with  elaborate  ornament,  is  far 
lees  gracefdl  in  form;  and  the  traceries  which  enclose 
it  are  '*  nrnnp^niTig  and  constructively  useless." 

It  is  almost  certain,  judging  from  the  very  remarkable 
abutinoits  nmning  through  the  clerestory  of  the  nave, 
choir,  and  Iransepts,  that  the  central  tower  and  spire 
formed  pert  of  the  original  plan.  The  Early  English 
portion,  however,  terminates  with  the  first  story,  about 
eight  leet  above  the  roof;  the  two  additional  stories  and 
Hie  spire  above  them  date,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
fixmi  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  walls  of  the  upper 
stories  of  the  tower  are  covered  with  a  blind  arcade,  richly 
canopied,  and  pierced  for  light  with  double  windows  on 
all  four  sides.  Above  each  story  is  a  parapet  with  lozenge- 
8hiq>ed  traceries,  which  are  repeated  in  the  three  bands 
encircling  the  spire.  At  each  angle  of  the  tower  is  an 
octagonal  stair-tuiret,  crowned  with  a  small  crocketed 
spire.  The  great  spire,  itself  octagonal,  rises  from  be- 
tween four  small,  richly-decorated  pinnacles.  Its  walls 
are  two  feet  in  thickness  from  the  bottom  to  a  height  of 
twenty  feet ;  from  thence  to  the  summit  their  thickness  is 
only  nine  inches.  The  spire  is  filled  with  a  remarkable 
frame  of  timber-wOTk|  which  served  as  a  scaffold  during 
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its  erection,  and  will  be  afterwards  noticed  (§  XXTT.) 
Whilst  making  some  repairs  in  1762,  the  workmen 
found  a  cavity  on  the  south  side  of  the  capstone,  in 
which  was  a  leaden  box,  enclosing  a  second  of  wood 
which  contained  a  piece  of  much  decayed  silk  or  fine 
linen,  no  doubt  a  relic  (possibly  of  the  Vii^fin,  to  whom 
the  cathedral  is  dedicated)  placed  there  in  order  to 
avert  lightning  and  tempest. 

Owing  to  a  settlement  in  the  two  western  tower- 
piers,  the  spire,  as  a  plumb-line  dropped  from  the  vane 
indicates,  is  twenty-three  inches  out  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar. Ghreat  fears  were  in  consequence  entertained  at  one 
time  for  the  safety  of  the  building,  but  no  farther  move- 
ment has  been  detected  for  the  last  two  centuries.  The 
test  of  the  plumb-line  was  repeated  Sept.  30, 1858 — the 
600th  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the  cathedraL 

Ym.  The  west  front,  [Title-page],  very  inferior  as  it 
is  to  those  of  Wells  or  of  Lincoln,  is  nevertheless  strik- 
ing. It  was  no  doubt  the  portion  of  the  cathedral  last 
completed,  as  is  especially  indicated  by  the  occurrence 
among  its  mouldings  of  the  ball-flower,  characteristic, 
for  the  most  part,  of  the  Decorated  style  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  front  itself  consists  of  a  central 
compartment,  rising  into  a  steep  gable,  and  flanked  by 
two  lower  compartments,  the  angles  of  which  are  sup- 
ported by  square  buttress  towers,  capped  by  small 
spires.  A  small  square  buttress  rises  on  each  side  of 
the  central  compartment,  in  which  is  a  triple  porch  with 
canopies,  and  the  western  window,  a  triplet  divided  by 
slender  clustered  columns.  In  the  gable  are  two  double 
lancets.    The  entire  front  is  divided  into  five  stories  by 
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its  mouldingBy  and  the  canopies  of  its  blind  arcades 
originally  sheltered  a  liost  of  more  than  a  hundred 
stataeS;  only  eight  of  which  are  now  remaining.  These^ 
according  to  Mr.  Cockerell,  are— on  the  south  tower 
buttress,  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  on  that 
to  the  north,  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  the  Eyangelist ; 
and  on  the  side  facing  the  north,  Stephen  Langton  (?). 
The  figures  on  the  two  smaller  buttresses  are  said  to 
be — north,  Bishop  Poore,  and  south,  William  Longespfe, 
Earl  of  Salisbury.  The  eighth  figure,  toward  the  north, 
is  possibly  St.  Stephen.  All  are  mutilated  and  weather- 
worn, and  perhaps  not  one  can  be  identified  with  cer- 
tainty. The  return  of  this  screen  should  be  examined 
from  the  east. 

The  consecration  crosses,  on  dififerent  parts  of  the 
exterior,  are  numerous  and  fine.  (See  woodcut,  end 
of  Part  I.) 

IX.  The  north  porch,  which  serves  as  the  usual 
entrance  to  the  cathedral,  is  large  and  fine,  lined  with 
a  double  arcade,  and  haying  a  chamber  in  its  upper 
story.  The  pinnacles  on  either  side  of  the  gable  should 
be  noticed,  and  the  entire  porch  may  be  compared  with 
that  at  Christchurch,  Hants.,  of  the  same  age  and 
character.  lake  that,  the  north  porch  of  Salisbury  may 
have  been  used  for  a  school,  or  for  other  purposes  of 
•  instruction.  Sentences  of  excommunication  were  pub- 
lished before  it ;  and  it  has  been  suggested,  though  per- 
haps with  no  great  probability,  that  it  served  as  a  '  gali- 
lee,'  or  outer  chapel  for  penitents.  The  ground  about  the 
cathedral  has  risen  to  such  an  extent  that  this  porch, 
and  the  nave  itself,  have  been  frequently  inundated. 
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One  of  the  most  peculiar  features  of  Salbbury  cathe- 
dral, its  masonry y  has  been  especially  noticed  by  Pro- 
fessor Willis : — "  The  regularity  of  the  size  of  the  stones 
is  astonishing.  As  soon  as  they  had  finished  one  part, 
they  copied  it  exactly  in  the  next,  even  though  the 
additional  expense  was  considerable.  The  masonry  runs 
in  even  bands,  and  you  may  follow  it  from  the  soutli 
transept,  eastward,  round  to  the  north  transept,  after 
which  they  have  not  taken  such  great  pains  in  their 
r^^ularity.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  where 
they  could  have  left  off,  for  it. is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  they  could  have  gone  on  with  all  the  parts  at  the 
same  time<^.'*  This  great  regularity  in  the  masonry,  it 
should  be  observed,  is  a  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the 
Early  English  period. 

X.  We  now  enter  the  nave,  [Plate  I.],  and  the  visitor, 
if  he  has  passed  into  it  through  the  north  porch,  should 
proceed  at  once  to  the  western  extremity,  for  the  sake  of 
the  general  view.  This  is  intercepted  eastward  by  the 
organ  and  choir-screen;  but  the  general  effect,  in  spite 
of  a  certain  coldness  arising  from  want  of  stained  glass, 
is  exceedingly  beautiful,  the  perfect  uniformity  of  tlie 
architecture  contributing  not  a  little  towards  it.  Even 
Wyatt's  arrangement  of  the  monuments,  on  the  con- 
tinuous plinth  between  each  pier,  monstrous  in  its 
principle,  and  altogether  inaccurate  in  its  executicmy 
has  a  certain  solemn  grandeur  when  the  two  long  rows 
of  warriors  and  prelates  are  contemplated  from  the 


'  From  Professor  VHUis's  (nnpablished)  lecture  on  Salkbuxj 
Cathedral,  1849. 
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western  end  of  the  nave,  without  any  examination  of 
details.  The  nave  itself  is  divided  into  ten  bays  by 
clustered  columns  of  Purbeok  marble.  Above  the  nave- 
aiches  runs  the  beautiM  triforwrn,  [Plate  II.],  (which 
greatly  resembles,  and  should  be  compared  with,  that  of 
Westminster) ;  and  above  again  the  clerestory  windows 
(triple  lancets)  are  placed,  each  in  a  bay  of  the  vault- 
ing. This,  which  is  plain,  without  ridge-ribs,  rises 
from  clustered  shafts  with  foliated  capitals.  The  win- 
dows in  the  nave-aisles  are  double  lancets. 

A  certain  plainness  of  mouldings  and  deficiency  of 
elaborate  ornamentation  which  may  be  observed  through- 
out the  cathedral,  and  are  characteristic  of  buildings 
early  in  the  style,  perhaps  indicate  that  the  original 
plans  were  carefully  adhered  to,  although  the  work  was 
extended  over  so  many  years.  The  plate-traoery  of  the 
triforium  (the  first  form  in  which  tracery  appears,  and 
so  called  because  the  tympanum  of  the  arch  always 
retains  the  character  of  a  fiat  surface  or  plate  of  stone 
pierced  with  openings)  is  another  characteristio  of  the 
first  period  of  Early  English  architecture. 

The  height  of  the  nave  of  Salisbury  is  84  feet;  the 
width  82.  Among  English  churches  these  proportions 
are  exceeded  only  by  "Westminster,  which  is  103  feet 
high,  but  only  75  wide ;  and  by  York,  98  feet  high  and 
106  wide. 

XI.  The  greater  part  of  the  ancient  stained  glass 
throughout  the  cathedral  was  removed  and  destroyed 
during  Wyatt's  '  restoration.'  The  scanty  fragments 
that  remain  were  collected  and  placed  about  thirty 
years  eince  in  their  present  situations,  in  the  west 
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triplet  of  the  naye,  in  the  west  window  of  each  aiale  of 
the  naye,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  cathedral. 

The  western  triplet  is  filled  with  glass  of  dates 
ranging  from  Early  English  to  Cinque  Cento.  The 
Early  English  glass  is  of  two  periods,  and  consists  of 
the  remains  of  a  Jesse  window,  originally  perhaps  in 
one  of  the  nave-aisles,  the  date  of  which  is  about  1240, 
and  of  some  medallions  removed  from  the  windows  of 
the  chapter-house,  not  of  an  earlier  date  than  1270. 
The  remains  of  the  "  stem  of  Jesse,"  of  the  first  period, 
have  been  identified  by  Mr.  Winston  in  the  lower  part 
and  sides  of  the  central  light  of  the  west  triplet.  They 
consist  of  two  ovals,  one  representing  the  Saviour  en- 
throned, with  a  book  in  one  hand  and  the  other  raised 
in  benediction,  the  head  surrounded  with  a  crucife- 
rous aureole;  and  the  other  a  seated  female  figure, 
probably  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Foliaged  scrolls  and  small 
figures,  also  from  the  Jesse,  are  worked  up  in  this 
light.  The  deep  ruby  of  the  ground  should  be  re- 
marked. The  two  medallions  below  the  ovals — Zacha- 
rias  in  the  Temple  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi — are 
probably  of  the  same  age  as  the  Jesse.  At  the  top  of 
the  central  light  is  a  large  circle  containing  two  figures, 
a  bishop  and  a  king,  under  an  archway.  This  is  from 
the  chapter-house,  and  of  the  second  period ;  as  are  the 
two  elongated  quatrefoils  immediately  below  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Crucifixion  in  the  same  light.  The 
shields  of  arms  at  the  bottom  of  the  lights  are  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Winston  of  the  same  date,  and  are, 
according  to  him,  those  of  England,  France,  Provence, 
Plantagenet  Earl  of  Cornwall,   Clare  Earl  of  Olou- 
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cester,  and  Bigod  Earl  of  Norfolk*  The  whole  of  this 
glass  is  interesfcmg  as  haying  fonned  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal glazing  of  the  cathedral.  The  Perpendicular  and 
Cinqne  Cento  ^ass  in  the  west  triplet  is  said  to  haye 
been  brou^t  partly  from  Bouen  and  partly  from  a 
chnrdi  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Exeter.  The  principal 
sabjects  are» — in  the  aoidh  light,  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Erancb  before  a  cmcifix;  in  the  central  light,  the 
Cmci&xiony  the  Virgin  crowned,  a  bishop  enthroned, 
and  tiie  inyention  of  the  Gross;  in  the  north  Hght, 
Bt.  Angastine,  the  betrayal  of  Christ,  and  St.  Ca- 
therine. 

XTT.   In  the  west  windows  of  the  side-aisles  the 
principal  glass  to  be  noticed  consists  of  ornamental 
patterns,  of  which  there  are  many  yarieties.     These 
Tsry  in  date  from  circa  1240.  to  circa  1270,  and  are  all 
worth  examination.      Colour  is  but  sparingly  intro- 
duced, and  the  white  glass  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  cold 
though  rich  sea-green  hue.     "  To  the  texture  and  hue 
of  the  glass  these  patterns  owe  their  substantial  and 
solemn  appearance,  which  makes  them  harmonize  with 
the  character  of  the  architecture,  and  with  the  picture 
glass  paintings  that  are  coeyal  with  them." — 0,  Win- 
ston,    The  latest  specimen  of  glass-painting  in  the 
cathedral  is  the  shield  of  arms  of  Bishop  JeweU  (dated 
1562),  which  occupies  the  quatrefoiL  of  the  west  window 
of  the  south  naye-aisle. 

■XT  II.  The  present  arrangement  of  the  monuments  in 
the  nave  was  made  by  "Wyatt  in  1789.  Not  only  haye 
they  been  displaced  from  their  original  positions,  by 
which  their  historical  interest  has  materially  suffered^ 
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but  their  architectural  portions  (as  the  tombs  on  which 
effigies  are  lying)  "are  ignorantly  made  up  of  firag- 
ments  evidently  belonging  to  totally  different  erections, 
and  to  distinct  periods  from  those  to  which  the  sculp- 
tured figures  they  support  are  attributable."  Begin- 
ning at  the  west  end  they  are  as  follows : — 

XTV.  On  the  south  side,  the  first  monument  is  a  flat 
coffin-shaped  stone,  said  to  haye  been  brought  from  Old 
Sarum,  and  to  have  coyered  the  remains  of  Bishop  Hbb- 
MAN  (died  1078:  see  Part  II.)  Immediately  beyond 
are  two  slabs  witii  figures  in  low  relief,  which  are 
among  the  earliest  examples  of  their  class  in  England, 
their  only  rivals  being  the  sepidchral  slabs  of  two 
abbots  (dates  1086  and  1172)  in  the  cloisters  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  They  were  brought  fit)m  Old  Sarum, 
and  are  supposed  to  represent  Bishop  Joceltn  (died 
1184)  and  Bishop  Eooeb  (died  1139:  for  notices  of 
both  see  Part  II.)  "  The  head  of  Bishop  Jocelyn, 
though  of  very  early  work,  is  evidently  a  later  addition 
to  the  original  figure ;  the  action  of  the  right  hand  dis- 
pla3rs  great  feeling  and  considerable  power  of  art." — 
Jt,  Westmacott.  On  what  appears  to  be  the  central 
ornament  of  his  cope  are  the  words  "  Affer  opem  de- 
venies  in  idem ;"  and  on  the  edge  of  the  slab  is  the 
following  inscription,  commencing  at  the  head  of  tiie 
figure: — 

''Plent  hodie  Salisbeiie  quia  decidit  ensis 
Justitie,  pater  ecdesie  Salisberiensis. 
Dum  viguit,  miseros  aluit,  fastnsque  potentom 
Non  timuit,  sed  clava  fuit  terrorque  nocentum. 
De  Bucibas,  de  nobilibus  primordia  doxit 
Principibus,  propeque  tibi  qui  gemma  reluxit.** 
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In  the  slab  of  Bishop  Boger  ''the  treatment  of  the 
drapery  and  other  parts  is  very  characteristiG  of  the 
radest  era  of  sculptiirey  closely  resembling,  in  many 
respects  that  will  occur  to  the  antiquary,  what  is  called 
the  Etruscan  style."— -S.  JF.  The  foliage  and  oma- 
m^its  are  of  early  Early  English  character. 

XV.  The  next  tomb  on  the  south  side  is  that  of  an 
nnlmown  personage.  Beyond  the  interruption  of  the 
plinth,  opposite  the  north  porch,  is  an  altar-tomb  re- 
moved firom  the  north  transept  aisle,  and  now  contain- 
ing the  remains  of  Bishop  Be^uchamp  (died  1481 :  see 
Part  II.),  whose  chantry  was  destroyed  by  Wyatt,  and 
whose  own  tomb  was  'mislaid'  during  the  operations 
of  the  same  great  destructiye.  On  the  next  tomb,  east- 
ward, is  the  effigy  of  Bobebt  Loed  Hukqekfobd  (died 
1459),  who  served  in  France  under  the  Eegent  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  whose  widow,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Lord 
Bottreaux,  founded  the  Hungerford  Chapel,  destroyed, 
like  Beauchamp's,  by  Wyatt.  The  tomb  on  which  the 
effigy  rests  was  made  up  from  portions  of  this  chapel. 
The  figure  has  a  collar  of  SS.  round  the  neck,  and  is  in 
plate-armour, — an  excellent  example,  shewing  an  ap- 
proach to  that  extreme  splendour  which  was  attained 
under  Bichard  in.  All  the  pieces  of  armour  are  beau- 
tifiilly  ridged,  the  origin  of  the  fluted  style  so  pre- 
valent during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. — {Meyrich) 
The  hig^y-omamented  sword  and  dagger  are  suspended 
from  a  jewelled  girdle.  The  tomb  beyond  is  that  of 
LoBD  Stoxtbiok,  the  original  place  of  which  was  at  the 
east  end  of  the  church,  near  the  Somerset  monument. 
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The  three  apertures  on  each  side,  representing  wells  or 
fountains,  are  emhlematic  of  the  six  sources  of  the 
Stour,  which  rise  near  Stourhead,  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Stourtons,  and  occur  in  their  armorial  hearings. 
Lord  Stourton  was  hung  March  6,  1556,  in  the  market- 
place at  Salishury,  for  the  murder  of  the  two  Hartgillsy 
father  and  son ;  the  story  running  as  follows : — "  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  Lord  Stourton  endeavoured  to  per* 
Buade  his  mother  to  enter  into  a  bond  not  to  marry 
again.  The  HartgUls,  it  appears,— a  ^Either  and  son, 
agents  of  the  fEunily, — ^were  possessed  of  much  influence 
with  Lady  Stourton,  and  on  their  refusal  to  f^irther  the 
designs  of  her  son,  he  vowed  vengeance  against  them, 
and  commenced  a  system  of  persecution  which  was 
only  to  end  with  their  death.  This  had  continued  for 
some  time,  and  the  Hartgills  had  been  frequently  way- 
laid and  maltreated  by  ruffians  hired  for  the  purpose, 
when  they  sought  redress  at  law,  and  obtained  a  verdict 
against  Lord  Stourton,  who  was  sentenced  to  be  fined, 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet.  After  a  while,  however, 
he  was  allowed  to  revisit  his  country-seat,  upon  enter- 
ing into  a  bond  to  return.  It  was  then  that  he  sent  to 
the  Hartgills,  desiring  them  to  meet  him  to  be  paid 
their  fine,  and  this  they  consented  to  do  at  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Kilmington  Church.  On  the  day  appointed 
they  arrived,  a  table  was  placed  on  the  grass,  and  the 
business  commenced  ,*  but  it  had  not  proceeded  &r  when 
at  a  signal  from  Lord  Stourton  the  Hartgills  were  seized 
by  armed  men  and  pinioned.  Lord  Stourton  himself 
assaulting  with  his  sword  the  young  wife  of  the  son. 
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They  were  then  hurried  to  a  house  called  BonhaiAy  two 
miles  distant,  and  again,  in  the  dead  of  night,  brought 
to  a  field  adjoining  Stourton,  and  there  knocked  on  the 
head,  Lord  Stourton  himself  standing  at  his  gallery- 
door  to  witness  the  deed.  The  bodies  were  then  brought 
into  the  house,  their  throats  were  cut,  and  they  were 
buried  in  a  dungeon.  But  the  disappearance  of  the 
Hartgills  soon  led  to  the  discoyery  of  these  bloody 
doings,  and  Lord  Stourton  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
He  was  tried  in  Westminster  Hall,  found  guilty,  and 
condemned  to  be  hung,  with  four  of  his  men."  The 
only  concession  made  to  Lord  Stourton's  noble  birth  was 
that  he  should  be  hung  by  a  silken  cord.  A  twisted 
wire  with  a  noose,  emblematic  of  the  halter,  was  hung 
over  the  tomb  as  a  memorial  of  his  crime  as  late  as  the 
year  1775. 

XVI.  The  next  efl^,  much  mutilated,  is  that  of 
Bishop  De  la.  Wtle  (died  1270 ;  see  Part  II.)  The  base 
ismadeupof  fragments  of  much  later  date.  Lastonthis 
side,  on  his  tomb,  is  the  fine  and  very  interesting  effigy  of 
WiLLiAK  LoNGESPEE  (died  1226),  first  Earl  of  Salisbury 
of  that  name,  and  the  son  of  Henry  II.  by  Fair  Bosa- 
mond.  [Plate  III.]  '*  The  manly,  warrior  character  of 
the  figure  is  particularly  striking,  even  in  its  recumbent 
attitude,  while  the  turn  of  the  head,  and  the  graceful  flow 
of  lines  in  the  right  hand  and  arm,  with  the  natural, 
heavy  fall  of  the  chain-armour  on  that  side,  exhibit  a 
feeling  of  art  which  would  not  do  discredit  to  a  very 
advanced  school." — B.  WestmacoU.  The  effigy  is  en- 
tirely in  chain-mail,  covering  the  mouth  as  well  as  the 
chin  in  an  pniumftl  manner.    Over  the  mail  is  the  short 
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cyclaa  or  surcoat.  On  the  earl's  shield  are  the  six  golden 
lioncels  also  borne  by  his  grandfather,  OteoSrej  Count 
of  Anjou.  [Plate  IV.]  Longesp^  acquired  the  earl- 
dom of  Salisbury  through  marriage  with  its  heiress,  the 
Countess  Ela.  He  took  an  active  part  in  public  affSEiirs 
throughout  the  reign  of  John ;  joined  the  Earl  of  Ches- 
ter in  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  present 
at  the  battie  of  Damietta  in  1221,  where  the  Christians 
were  defeated.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who,  in  the  words 
of  Matthew  Paris,  "  resisted  the  shock  of  the  infidels 
like  a  wall,"  and  secured  the  retreat  of  the  fugitives. 
He  fought  much  in  Flanders  and  in  Prance;  was 
present  on  the  king's  side  at  Runnymede,  and  was  one 
of  the  witnesses  to  the  Great  Charter.  Earl  William 
died  at  his  castie  of  Old  Sarum  in  1226,  within  two 
months  after  his  return  from  Gascony.  He  had  been 
tossed  about  for  three  months  (October  to  January)  be- 
tween the  Isle  of  Rh^  and  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  having 
been  unable  to  effect  a  landing ;  such  was  then  the  diffi- 
culty of  navigating  those  seas  during  the  winter.  The 
earl  and  his  countess,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
had  assisted  in  laying  the  foundation-stones  of  the 
cathedral  in  which  he  was  now  interred.  The  slab 
ond  effigy  of  this  monument  are  of  stone.  The  base  is 
of  wood,  and  all  has  been  richly  painted  and  gilt.  The 
wood  within  the  arcade  was  covered  with  linen,  on 
which  was  laid  a  white  ground  for  gUding  or  silvering. 
On  the  north  side,  the  linen,  with  its  silvering,  remains, 
and  each  arch  has  a  different  diaper  pattern  hatched 
with  a  point  on  the  sUver. 
XYn.  On  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  retuming  west- 
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ward,  are,  opposite  William  Longesp6e,  Sib  Johk  Chbt- 
HET  (died  1509).  Bound  the  neck,  appended  to  a  collar 
of  SS.,  appears  the  portcullis-badge  of  Henry  YII.  Sir 
John,  who  was  of  extraordinary  size  and  strength,  was 
the  standard-bearer  of  Henry  of  Bichmond  at  the  battle 
of  Bosworth,  and  was  unhorsed  by  Bichard  III.  in  that 
desperate  final  rush,  when  the  King  killed  Sir  William 
Brandon,  and  making  a  savage  blow  at  Bichmond  him- 
self, was  overpowered  by  numbers,  thrown  fix)m  his  horse, 
and  killed.  When  the  remains  of  Sir  John  Cheyney 
were  removed  by  Wyatt  from  their  original  resting- 
place,  the  traditions  of  his  great  size  were  confirmed, 
the  thigh  bone  measuring  twenty-one  inches,  nearly 
four  inches  longer  than  ordinary.  The  tombs  below  Sir 
John's  are  those  of  Walter  Lord  Hungerford  and  his 
wife.  The  brasses  have  been  removed.  The  next  is 
a  low  altar-tomb,  on  the  covering-slab  of  which  is  the 
date  1099.  This  was  formerly  in  the  Lady-chapel,  and 
is  a  memorial,  if  not  the  actual  tomb,  of  Bishop  Os- 
MuiTD  (died  1099),  the  sainted  patron  of  Salisbury :  (see 
Part  n).  Below  it  is  the  effigy  of  Sm  John  de  Mon- 
TACCTE  (died  1389),  younger  son  of  William,  the  first 
Hontacute  Earl  of  Salisbury.  He  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Cressy,  and  served  in  Scotland  under  Bich- 
ard n.  His  effigy  ''  affords  a  good  specimen  of  highly- 
ornamented  gauntlets,  of  a  contrivance  for  the  easier 
bending  of  the  body,  at  the  bottom  of  the  breastplate, 
and  of  the  elegant  manner  of  twisting  the  hanging 
sword-belt,  pendent  from  the  military  girdle,  round 
the  upper  part  of  the  sword." — Meyrick. 
Xylu.  The  two  next  tombs  are  unappropriated.  Be- 
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yond  is  the  effigy  of  the  second  Longespee,  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury (died  1250),  son  of  Earl  William,  already  noticed. 
[Plate  IV.]  It  is  cross-legged ;  and  the  chain-armonr 
has  elbow-plates,  and  '  poleyns,'  or  small  plates  of  mail 
at  the  knees.  Earl  William  II.  was  twice  a  crosader; 
in  1240,  returning  in  1242;  and  again  in  1249,  when 
he  joined  St.  Louis  of  France  at  Damietta.  Early  in 
the  following  year  he  accompanied  a  body  of  Christians^ 
led  by  the  brother  of  Louis,  towards  Cairo.  They  were 
surprised  and  surrounded  by  the  Saracens ;  and  Longe* 
sp^e,  with  his  standard-bearer,  feU  fighting  valiantly. 
"  That  night,"  says  Matthew  Paris,  "  the  Countess  Ela 
beheld  in  a  vision  the  heavens  opened,  and  her  son, 
armed  at  all  points,  with  the  six  lioncels  on  his  shield, 
received  in  triumph  by  a  company  of  angels."  The 
Saracens  themselves  were  struck  by  his  valour;  and 
when  negotiations  for  the  redemption  of  prisoners  were 
in  progress  in  1252,  the  Sultan  expressed  his  wonder 
that  no  one  enquired  for  the  bones  of  Longesp^e,  '*  of 
which  many  strange  marvels  were  reported."  They 
were  at  length  delivered  to  the  Christians,  who  depo- 
sited them  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  at  Acre. 
This  monument  is  said  to  have  been  raised  by  his 
mother.  His  standard-bearer,  Robert  de  Vere,  has  a 
similar  memorial  in  the  church  at  Sudborough. 

XIX.  Beyond,  again,  is  the  curious  monument  of  the 
Boy  Bishop  [Plate  V.],  removed  to  its  present  place  about 
the  year  1680,  when  it  was  found  buried  under  the 
seating  of  the  choir.  It  is  of  Early  English  character. 
The  boy,  or  choral  bishop,  was  elected  by  the  boys  of 
the  choir  on  St.  Nicholas  day  (Dec.  6) ;  and  until  Holy 
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Innocents'  daj  (Dec.  28),  he  sustained  the  dignity  of 
bishop,  the  other  choristers  representing  his  prebend- 
aries. A  solemn  service,  with  a  proc^»ion,  was  per- 
formed by  the  children  on  the  ere  of  Innocents'  day. 
The  custom,  which  was  not  confined  to  Salisbury,  was 
forbidden  by  Henry  Vlll.,  and  finally  abolished  by 
Elizabeth.  In  this  case  the  boy  bishop  must  have  died 
during  his  time  of  "brief  authority."  The  last  tomb 
on  this  side — an  ancient  one— is  that  of  some  xmknown 
personage.  Against  the  west  wall  of  the  nave,  on 
either  side  of  the  entrance,  are — ^north,  a  monument 
for  Dr.  TurburviUe,  an  oculist  of  Salisbury,  died  1696 ; 
and  south,  a  monument  by  Bysbrack  fdr  Thomas,  Lord 
Wyndham,  died  1745. 

XX.  From  i^e  nave  we  enter  the  north  transept^ 
passing  under  the  wide  Perpendicular  arch,  which 
(as  at  Canterbury  and  Wells),  was  inserted  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  way  of  counter-thrust  against  the 
weight  of  the  central  tower,  under  which  the  central 
piers  had  already  given  way  to  some  extent,  as  will  be 
at  once  perceived.  It  is  owing  to  this  settlement  of  the 
piers  that  the  spire  is  out  of  the  perpendicular.  (See 
§  VXl.)  The  triforium  and  clerestory  of  the  nave  are 
carried  round  the  transept;  the  triforium,  on  the  north 
side,  being  replaced  by  two-light  windows  of  very 
elegant  character.  The  clerestory  window  above  [Plate 
YI.],  with  its  slender  pilasters,  and  graceful-  flow  of 
lines,  deserves  especial  notice.  Each  transept  has  an 
eastern  aisle  divided  by  clustered  piers  into  three  bays. 
The  screens  which  formerly  enclosed  the  chapel  in  each 
of  these  bays  were  swept  away  by  Wyatt. 
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XXI.  The  monumenU  to  be  noticed  in  this  transept 
are  three  bj  Flaxman, — ^the  most  important  to  William 
Benson  Earle,  the  bas-relief  on  which  represents  the 
Gtood  Samaritan.  Mr.  Earle's  charities  were  extensiye. 
The  other  two  are  to  Walter  and  William  Long.  "  There 
is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  design,"  says  Dr. 
Waagen,  "but  the  workmanship  is  good,  and  there  is 
real  feeling  in  the  heads."  The  monument  to  James 
Harris,  author  of  "  Hermes,"  is  by  Bacon  ;  that  to  his 
son,  the  first  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  whose  letters  and 
journals  form  so  valuable  a  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  is  by  Chantrey,  The  seated 
figure  of  Sir  Eichard  Colt  Hoare,  the  historian  of 
Wiltshire,  is  the  work  of  Lucas,  a  native  of  Salisbury. 
Eemark  also,  against  the  west  wall  of  the  transept, 
a  memorial  of  John  Britton,  the  Mher  of  modem  archae- 
ology. It  was  placed  here,  in  the  cathedral  of  his  native 
county,  by  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  in 
1857,  the  year  of  Britton's  death.  Against  the  north 
wall  is  the  mutilated  effigy  of  a  bishop,  probably  Bishop 
Bltthe,  died  1499,  (see  Part  II.) ;  and  partly  in  the 
eastern  aisle  is  a  large  tomb  with  canopy,  assigned  to 
Bishop  WooDviLLE,  died  1484,  (Part  II.) 

XXII.  A  staircase  in  the  angle  of  the  transept  leads 
upward  to  the  tower y  which  may  be  ascended  by  stair- 
cases in  each  of  its  flanking  turrets.  The  top  of  the 
tower  is  called  the  "Eight  Doors,"  from  the  double 
doors  on  each  side,  through  which  the  visitor  will  ob- 
tain magnificent  views  over  the  town  and  surrounding 
country.  The  first  story  of  the  tower  is  of  Early  Eng^ 
lish  date,  and  originally  formed  a  lantern,  open  to  the 
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nave.  It  is  snrroimded  by  an  arcade  of  slender  pilasters. 
The  ascent  of  the  spire — which  is  a  formidable  under- 
taking— ^is  made  internally  by  a  series  of  slender  ladders 
as  £ar  as  a  little  door  abont  forty  feet  below  the  yane ; 
and  from  that  point  the  adventurous  climber  has  to 
scale  the  outside  by  means  of  hooks  attached  to  the 
walls.  The  interior  is  filled  with  a  timber  frame, 
consisting  of  a  central  piece  with  arms  'and  braces. 
This  entire  firame,  the  arms  of  which  were  made  to 
support  floors  which  served  as  scaffolds  whilst  the  spire 
was  building,  is  hung  to  the  capstone  of  the  spire  by 
iron  cross  bars,  and  by  the  iron  standard  of  the  vane, 
which  is  fixed  to  i^e  upper  part  of  the  central  piece. 
Great  additional  strength  is  thus  given  to  the  whole 
shell  of  the  spire,  and  especially  to  its  summit.  The 
arms  and  braces  are  not  mortised  into  the  central  piece, 
but  are  so  fitted  as  to  be  removed  at  pleasure,  for  the 
sake  of  easy  repair.  The  whole  arrangement  is  curious 
and  interesting.  For  a  notice  of  the  exterior  of  the 
spire,  see  §  VII. 

XXTTT.  The  sotUh  transept  is  in  all  respects  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  north.  The  windows  at  the  south  end  of 
this  transept  are  filled  with  stained  glass ;  that  in  the 
two  uppermost  lights  being  Early  English.  [Plate  VII.] 
**  The  rest  contain  modem  copies  of  the  Early  English 
patterns,  except  the  centre  light  of  the  lowest  triplet, 
which  appears  to  be  modem  in  design.  These  windows 
afford  one  of  the  many  proofs  that,  however  closely  the 
design  of  ancient  glass  is  copied,  the  imitation  cannot 
be  complete  unless  the  texture  of  the  ancient  material  is 
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copied  also." — C,  Winston,  The  principal  monimieiits 
in  this  transept  are,  between  the  south  choir-aisle  and 
that  of  the  transept, — ^the  very  fine  altar-tomb,  with 
effigy,  of  Bishop  Mitpokd,  died  1407,  (see  Part  II).  The 
panels  and  arches  of  the  tomb  deserve  notice ;  and  the 
effigy  itself,  of  white  marble,  is  unusually  solemn  and 
impressive.  In  the  hollow  moulding  of  the  canopy  are 
birds  bearing  scrolls,  with  the  inscription,  "  Honor  Dei 
et  gloria."  In  the  quatrefoils  at  the  angles  are,  on  the 
south  side,  the  arms  of  England  and  France  quarterly ; 
and  the  cross  and  martlets  of  Edward  the  Confessor ; 
on  the  north  side,  the  arms  of  Bishop  Mitford  himself 
and  of  the  See  of  Salisbury.  Against  the  east  wall  of 
the  transept-aisle  is  a  small  quatrefoil  in  Caen  stone, 
enclosing  a  floriated  cross,  designed  by  Pugin,  for  Lieut. 
Wm.  Fisher,  killed  at  Moodkee,  Dec.  18,  1845;  and 
near  the  south-east  angle,  a  modem  memorial  of  unusual 
character,  for  Bishop  Fisheb,  died  1825,  and  buried  at 
Windsor.  Against  the  south  wall  is  the  monument  of 
Edwabs  Poobe,  died  1780,  and  his  wife;  and  on  the 
west  wall,  the  monument  with  bust  of  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice Hyde,  died  1665.  He  was  Lord  Clarendon's  first 
cousin.  A  door  at  the  south-west  angle  of  this  tran- 
sept leads  into  the  cloisters  and  chapter-house,  to  be 
afterwards  (§§  XXXYI.— XLI.)  noticed. 

XXIV.  Ketuming  to  the  central  tower-arches,  (the 
lieme  vault  above  which  is  of  Perpendicular  date,)  we 
enter  the  choir.  The  organ-Boreen,  under  which  we 
pass,  is  formed  of  fragments  from  the  Hungerford  and 
Beaufort  chapels,  destroyed  by  "Wyatt.    The  organ  it- 
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aelf,  built  by  Green,  of  Isleworth,  was  the  gift  of 
George  HI.  in  the  character  of  a  "  Berkshire  gentle- 
man," as  the  inscription  on  its  west  front  testifies. 
Until  1836,  Berkshire  formed  part  of  the  diocese  of 
Selisbnry. 

XX Y.  On  passing  into  the  ehoir  the  ''  coldness  and 
leanness"  which  haye  been  complained  of  as  detracting 
from  the  effect  of  this  cathedral  become  more  apparent 
than  in  the  nave ;  mainly  owing,  however,  to  the  wide- 
spread destruction  wrought  by  Wyatt  in  this  part  of 
the  edifice.  He  removed  the  reredos  behind  the  high 
altar,  and  the  screen  at  the  entrance  of  the  Lady-chapel ; 
thus  throwing  open  the  low  eastern  aisle  and  the  Lady- 
chapel  itself  to  the  choir.  The  altar  was  placed  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Lady-chapel,  from  which  monuments 
and  chantries  were  ruthlessly  swept  away.  The  effect 
thus  produced  is  decidedly  not  good ;  and  although  a 
very  high  reredos  entirely  shutting  out  the  eastern  end 
of  a  cathedral  is  always  a  dis-sight,  the  present  con- 
dition of  Salisbury  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  such  a  screen 
cannot  be  entirely  dispensed  with.  The  staining  of  the 
woodwork,  and  the  rich  colouring  of  the  glass  recently 
placed  in  the  Lady-chapel,  have  materially  improved 
the  appearance  of  the  choir  since  the  time  of  Wyatt. 

The  architecture  of  the  choir, — piers,  triforium,  and 
clerestory,— differs  in  no  respect  from  that  of  the  nave. 
Above  the  three  arches  at  the  eastern  end,  the  triforium, 
instead  of  its  ordinary  grouping,  is  formed  by  five  small 
arches  with  dnquefoil  headings.  Above  is  a  triplet 
window,  with  a  blind  panelling  on  either  side.     The 
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glass  in  this  window,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  brazen  serpent,  was  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of 
Badnor  in  1781.  It  was  executed  bj  Pearson,  after 
a  design  by  Mortimer;  and  although  tlie  depth  and 
solemnity  of  a  true  Early  English  design  would  no  doubt 
suit  the  position  better,  this  window  is  not  without 
merit.  "  There  are  no  overpowering  masses  of  heavy 
shadow,  and  the  more  positive  colours  are  carried  to 
the  extreme  verge  of  the  picture.  The  colouring  is 
lively,  and  the  picture  has  a  certain  degree  of  bril- 
liancy."—0.  JT. 

The  stalls  and  bishop's  throne,  dated  originally  from 
the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Huhe  (1766 — 1782),  but 
were  remodelled  and  canopies  added  by  Wyatt.  They 
have  been  stained  of  a  dark  oak  colour,  and  tiie  name 
of  the  prebend  to  which  each  stall  is  appropriated  is 
placed  at  the  back. 

XXVI.  Opposite  each  other,  in  the  second  bay  of 
the  choir  counting  from  the  east,  are  the  chapels  of 
Bishop  Audley,  and  of  Walter  Lord  Hungerford,  the 
latter  removed  from  the  nave  by  the  Earl  of  Badnor, 
as  representative  of  the  Hungerford  family,  in  1778. 
Bishop  Am)LET*s  chantry  (died  1524 :  see  Part  11.), 
[Plate  VIII.],  is  one  of  the  few  monuments  occupying 
their  original  places  in  the  cathedral.  It  is  a  very  fine 
example  of  late  Perpendicular ;  and  may  be  compared, 
though  far  less  rich  in  all  its  details,  with  the  almost 
contemporary  monument  of  Bishop  Fox  at  Winchester, 
The  numerous  figures  which  filled  the  niches  have  long 
been  removed.    The  arms  and  initials  of  the  founder 
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appear  on  the  shields  projecting  from  the  cornice,  and 
supporting  the  episcopal  mitre.  The  interior,  which 
retains  much  bright  colouring,  has  a  rich  fim-vault. 
The  ffungerford  Chapel  (circa  1429)  opposite,  inter- 
esting as  an  example  of  early  ironwork,  has  suffered 
more  serious  degradation,  in  spite  of  its  restoration  and 
blazoned  shields.  It  has  been  converted  into  a  pew 
lor  the  Badnor  family,  for  which  purpose  it  was  re- 
moved from  its  proper  situation  in  the  nave.  The 
upper  part  is  entirely  of  iron,  with  the  projections  gilt. 
The  arms  on  the  different  compartments  of  the  base 
are  tiiiose  of  the  foimder  and  his  two  wives.  On  the 
ceiling  witliin  are  a  series  of  bearings,  illustrating  the 
descent  of  Lord  Badnor  from  the  Hungerfords.  Iron 
chapels,  such  as  the  present,  are  rare,  especially  of  so 
early  a  date.  The  finest  and  most  elaborate  example  is 
the  chantry  of  Edward  IV.  (died  1483),  in  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor. 

XXVII.  From  the  choir  we  pass  into  the  low  ^otf^^m 
aisle  behind  it,  now  open  both  to  the  choir  and  the 
Lady-chapel.  The  aisle  itself  is  narrower  and  of  less 
importance  than  the  "  procession  paths"  of  either  Win- 
chester or  Exeter ;  but  the  slender  clustered  shafts 
which  separate  it  from  the  Lady-chapel  invest  this 
part  of  the  cathedral  with  unusual  grace  and  beauty. 
The  height  of  each  shaft  is  thirty  feet,  and  the  diametei 
little  more  than  ten  inches.  The  Lady-ehapd  [Plate 
IX.]  is  divided  by  similar  clusters  and  by  single  shafbs, 
into  a  central  and  two  side-aisles.  The  slender,  and 
almost  reed-like  columns  assist  in  carrying  the  vault 
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At  the  east  end  is  a  triple  lancet,  with  an  additional 
light  on  either  side ;  the  intervening  space  being  occu- 
pied by  an  exterior  buttress.  All  five  lights  have  re- 
cently been  filled  with  stained  glass  in  commemoration 
of  the  late  Dean  Lear.  The  subjects  represented  are  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour.  This  glass 
has  replaced  an  indifferent  painted  window,  displaying 
the  Eesurrection,  from  a  design  by  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds. 
The  altar-piece,  below  the  window,  is  a  curious  compo- 
sition. The  three  central  niches  formed  the  original 
altar-piece  of  the  Beauchamp  Chapel  (date  1481),  whilst 
those  on  either  side  were  constructed  from  the  entrances 
to  that  and  to  the  Hungerford  Chapel  (date  1470),  both 
of  which  were  destroyed  by  Wyatt  *.  Both  were  rich 
and  highly  decorated,  as  their  remains  folly  prove.  The 
canopies  of  the  niches  under  the  side-windows  of  the 
Lady-chapel  were  formed  by  a  cornice  from  the  Beau- 
champ  chantry.  Li  this  chapel,  after  his  canonization 
in  1456,  stood  the  magnificent  shrine  of  St.  Osmond, 
whose  tomb  in  the  nave  has  already  been  noticed. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  but  without  any 
memorial  or  inscription,  are  interred  six  Earls  and  four 
Countesses  of  Pembroke,  the  first  laid  here  having  been 
Earl  Keniy,  died  1601 ;  his  countess  (died  1621), 

"  The  glory  of  all  verse, 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother," 

also  lies  here,  unrecorded  like  the  rest.    Her  epitaph 

is  written  on  pages  more  enduring  than  brass  or  marble, 

^  Engravings  of  both  these  chapels  will  be  found  in  Qoogh's 
**  Sepulchral  Monuments." 
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in  the  "  Arcadia,"  and  in  Ben  Jonson's  verses.  Her 
son.  Earl  William,  died  1680,  whose  character,  as  drawn 
by  Clarendon  in  the  first  volnme  of  his  history,  has  all 
the  life-like  vigour  of  a  portrait  by  Vandyke ;  and  Earl 
Philip,  died  1669 — the  unworthy  original  of  the  wonder- 
ful picture  at  Wilton — also  repose  here. 

XAVUU.  At  the  east  end  of  the  north  ehatr-aisle  ia 
the  monument  of  Sir  Thomas  Gorges,  of  Longford 
Castle,  and  of  his  widow,  Helena  Snachenberg,  a  fine 
example  of  "the  very  worst  taste  of  design."  Four 
twisted  pillars  support  the  entablature  with  its  orna- 
ments,—obelisks,  globes,  spheres,  and  the  cardinal  virtues. 
The  effigies  of  the  knight  and  his  lady  lie  beneath  this 
"heavy  load."  The  latter  accompanied  the  Princess 
Cecilia  of  Sweden  to  England,  where  she  became  one  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  maids  of  honour,  and  married,  first 
the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  and  afterwards  Sir  Thomas 
GK)rge8.  The  monument  was  erected  in  the  year  of 
her  death  by  her  son,  Edward  Lord  Gorges,  Baron  of 
Dundalk.  Under  an  arch  in  the  north  wall  of  this  aisle 
is  a  tomb  with  a  cross  fleury  in  relief,  assigned  to  Bishop 
BoGEB  BE  MoanvAL,  died  1227.  The  stone  slab  on 
which  it  is  set  is  said  to  have  covered  the  remains  of 
Bishop  LoKOESPEE,  died  1396,  son  of  the  second  Earl 
William  Longesp^e.  Li  the  same  aisle,  at  the  back  of 
the  choir,  in  the  bay  below  the  Audley  Chapel,  is  the 
tomb  assigned — ^but  questionably — ^to  Bishop  BmeBAMf 
died  1246.  The  existing  structure  seems  of  later  date. 
The  crockets  of  the  arch  are  enriched  with  figures  of 
angels;  and  from  the  centre  rises  a  lofty  pinnacle  in 
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three  stories.  The  slab  was  inlaid  with  a  brass,  which 
has  disappeared.  This  was  apparently  a  cross  fleury 
with  a  demi-figure ;  and  if  really  of  the  age  of  Bishop 
Bingham,  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  the  use 
of  brass  plate  in  England. 

XXIX.  In  the  north-east  transept,  now  called  the 
Morning  Chapd,  the  chief  objects  of  interest  are  the 
monument  of  Bishop  Poore  and  the  brass  of  Bishop 
Wyril.  SmaU.  secondary  transepts,  such  as  these  at 
Salisbury,  occur  also  at  Canterbury  and  at  Lincoln ;  and 
on  the  continent,  the  great  conventual  church  of  Cluny 
(now  destroyed)  afforded  a  fine  example  of  the  same 
arrangement.  The  ground-plan  of  the  entire  church 
was  thus  made  to  resemble  a  double  or  archiepiacopal 
cross. 

The  effigy  said  to  be  that  of  Bishop  Poore  was  re- 
moved by  Wyatt  from  its  original  position  on  the  north 
side  of  the  high  altar.  The  bishop  himself,  the  founder 
of  the  existing  cathedral,  was  translated  to  Durham  in 
the  year  1228,  where,  according  to  authentic  recordsi 
his  body  was  conveyed  after  his  death  at  Farrent  in 
Dorsetshire  in  1237.  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
reason  for  believing  that  he  was  interred  in  his  former 
cathedral  of  Salisbury,  but  he  may  possibly  have  had  a 
monument  erected  there  as  the  founder  and  especial 
benefactor  of  the  new  church.  The  effigy,  which  is  in 
many  respects  a  striking  one,  may  very  well  be  of  his 
period,  and  the  turrets  at  the  head  of  the  canopy  per- 
haps refer  to  his  church  building.  Over  the  centre  of 
the  arch  is  an  angel  supporting  the  circle  and  cresceift 
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of  the  son  and  moon.  The  leafed  heading  of  the  bi- 
shop's crozier  is  nnnsoally  graceftd. 

Immediately  within  the  entrance  to  the  transept  is 
the  very  curious  brass  (removed  from  the  nave)  of  Bishop 
Wtvil  (died  1375:  see  Part  H.)  [Plate  X.]  This 
bishop  recovered  for  the  see  Sherborne  Castle,  which 
King  Stephen  had  seized  from  the  warlike  hands  of 
Bishop  Eoger.  It  had  been  granted  by  Edward  III^ 
to  William  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  against  whom 
the  bishop  brought  a  writ  of  right.  The  disputants 
agreed  to  abide  by  the  trial  by  battle,  and  both  pro- 
duced their  champions  in  the  lists.  They  were  pre- 
paring to  engage,  when  a  message  from  the  king  ordered 
the  question  to  be  referred  to  another  day,  and  in  the 
meantime  matters  were  compromised,  the  earl  ceding 
the  castle  to  the  bishop  and  his  successors  on  payment 
of  2,500  marks.  The  brass  represents  the  contested 
castle,  with  keep  and  portcullis.  At  the  door  of  the 
first  ward  appears  the  bishop  with  mitre  and  crozier, 
bestowing  the  episcopal  benediction  on  his  champion, 
who  stands  at  the  gate  of  the  outer  ward  in  a  close- 
fitting  '  jack,'  with  a  battle-axe  or  '  uncinus,'  the  wea- 
pon appropriated  to  judicial  combat,  in  his  right  hand 
and  a  shield  in  his  left.  The  rabbits  and  hares  before 
the  castle  gate  refer  to  the  chase  of  Bishop's  Bere 
within  "Windsor  Forest,  a  grant  or  restitution  of  which 
was  also  procured  by  Bishop  Wyvil. 

The  gravestone  of  Bishop  Jewel  (died  1571 :  see 
Part  n.),  frt>m  which  a  small  brass  has  been  removed, 
and  that  of  Bishop  Qhsast  (died  1576),  still  retaining 
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his  effigy,  lie  near  the  great  hrass  of  Bishop  WTvil. 
Both  were  removed  from  the  choir. 

A  lavatory  [Plate  XI.]  of  early  Perpendicular  cha- 
racter, which  formerly  stood  near  the  vestry,  and  is  now 
placed  in  this  transept,  should  also  he  remarked. 

XXX.  Eetuming  through  the  eastern  aisle  we  enter 
the  south  ehotr-aisley  at  the  east  end  of  which  is  the 
stately  though  tasteless  monument  (partly  hlocking  the 
windows)  of  the  unfortunate  Edward  Earl  of  Hertford 
(died  1621),  and  of  his  still  more  unfortunate  countess, 
the  Lady  Catherine  Grey,  who  died  in  1568,  nearly 
sixty  years  before  him.  John  Duke  of  Somerset  (the 
'proud'  duke)  and  his  wife,  the  fiEimous  heiress  of  the 
Percys,  are  also  interred  here;  and  the  monument, 
which  is  gilt  and  painted,  was  restored  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  The  Earl  of  Hertford,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  was  long  imprisoned  by  Elizabeth 
for  his  private  marriage  with  the  sister  of  Lady  Jane 
Orey,  who  had  certain  claims  to  the  royal  succession. 
His  wife,  after  her  release  from  the  Tower,  was  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband,  and  died  in  the  following  year. 
"  It  is  worth  while  to  read  the  epitaph  on  his  (Lord 
Hertford's)  monument,  an  affecting  testimony  to  the 
purity  and  faithfulness  of  an  attachment  rendered  still 
more  sacred  by  misfortune  and  time.  Quo  desiderio 
veteres  revocavit  amores*." 

In  the  south-east  angle  of  this  aisle  is  the  altar-tomb 
(formerly  assigned  to  Bishop  Wickhampton)  of  Willum 
ViLTOBT,  Chancellor  of  Sarum,  1506—1523.   The  shields 
•  Hallam,  Const.  Hiit.  Eng.,  chap,  iiu 
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on  the  comice  bear  the  device  of  Henry  YIII.  (a  rose) 
and  that  of  Catherine  of  Arragon  (a  pomegranate) ;  the 
arms  of  Bishop  Audley,  Wilton's  patron ;  and  of  Abing- 
don Abbey,  to  which  he  may  have  been  formerly 
attached.  Other  shields  display  his  rebus,  the  letters 
W.I.L.  on  a  label,  and  a  ton  or  barrel.  Immediately 
below  the  Hnngerford  chantry  is  a  tomb  from  which 
the  brass  has  been  removed,  ascribed,  but  most  impro- 
bably, to  Bishop  William  of  York  (died  1267).  The 
canopy  is  certainly  of  much  later  date.  Adjoining,  and 
near  the  choir  door,  is  a  memorial  for  Dean  Clabse 
(died  1757),  the  friend  of  Newton. 

XXXI.  The  monument  opposite  William  of  York's, 
between  the  choir-aisle  and  the  eastern  aisle  of  the 
transept,  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
in  the  cathedral.  It  is  that  of  Bishop  Giles  de  Bbid- 
POBT  (died  1262),  during  whose  episcopate  the  cathedral 
was  completed  and  dedicated.  [Plate  XII.]  All  the 
details  of  this  remarkable  monument  deserve  the  most 
careful  examination.  The  effigy,  at  the  head  of  which 
are  small  figures  of  censing  angels,  lies  beneath  a  canopy, 
supported,  north  and  south,  by  two  open  arches  with 
quatrefoils  in  the  heads.  Each  arch  is  subdivided  by 
a  central  pilaster,  and  springs  from  clustered  shafts, 
detached.  A  triangular  hood-moulding,  with  crockets 
and  finials  of  leafage,  projects  above  each  arch;  and 
between  and  beyond  the  arches  pilasters  rise  to  the  top 
of  the  canopy,  supporting  finials  of  very  excellent  de- 
sign. [Plate  XIII.]  The  whole  character  of  the  tomb 
ia  most  graceful,  but  an  especial  interest  is  given  to  it 
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by  the  relief  with  which  the  spandrils  of  the  arches  are 
Med,  and  by  the  small  sculptured  figures  on  yarioos 
parts  of  the  monument.  **  They  are  indeed  remarkable 
productions  for  the  time  of  their  execution,  and  in  many 
respects  are  weU  worthy  the  study  and  imitation  of 
artists  of  our  own  day." — R,  WestmaeoU.  The  subjects 
in  the  spandrils,  beginning  on  the  south  aidey  have  been 
thus  interpreted.  The  first,  a  female  figure  with  an  infant 
and  attendants,  represents  the  birth  of  the  future  bishop : 
in  the  three  next  spaadrils  are  his  confirmation  (?), — 
either  his  own  education  or  his  instruction  of  others, — 
and,  possibly,  his  first  preferment.  The  shield,  hung 
&om  a  tree  in  this  compartment,  bears  Az.,  a  cross,  or, 
between  4  bezaats,  no  doubt  his  own  arms.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  monument  are>-the  bishop  doing  hom- 
age for  his  see — a  procession  with  a  cross-bearer,  per- 
haps referring  to  the  dedication  of  the  cathedral, — the 
bishop's  death,  and  the  presentation  of  his  soul  for  judg- 
ment. Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  life  of  Bishop 
Bridport.  (See  Part  II.)  It  may  be  added  that  the 
sculptures  both  here  and  in  the  chapter-house  must 
have  been  executed  by  artists  who  were  contemporary 
with  Niccola  Pisano  (bom  circ.  1200,  died  1276.) 

XXXII.  The  south-east  transit  contains  memorial- 
windows  of  stained  glass  for  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
62nd  or  "Wiltshire  Eegiment,  who  fell  during  the  cam- 
paign of  the  Sutlej,  1845,  46,  and  for  those  of  the  same 
regiment  who  fell  in  the  Crimea.  Both  windows  were 
the  gift  of  surviving  comrades.  Here  is  also  a  tablet 
for  Bowles  the  poet,  (a  canon  of  Salisbury,)  who  died 
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iQ  1850;  and  two  small  ones,  erected  by  him  for 
Hooker  and  ChiUingworth,  hoih  prebendaries  of  this 
cathedraL  P^mark  also  the  monuments  of  Bishop  Bub- 
61^8  (died  1 837),  and  of  Bishop  Seth  Wabd  (died  1 689 : 
see  Part  U.)  On  the  floor  is  the  grayestone  of  Dean 
Young,  £either  of  the  poet. 

XXX 11 1.  The  mttnimefU  room,  which  is  entered  froto 
this  transept,  is  a  dimly-lighted  octagon,  the  oaken  roof 
of  which  is  supported  by  a  central  column  of  wood.  In 
the  cheats  and  presses  contained  in  Ihis  room  are  de- 
posited the  Tarious  charters  and  other  documents  con- 
nected with  the  cathedral  and  its  property. 

XXXIV.  In  the  sotdh  chatr-aUle,  which  we  now  re- 
enter, are  the  monuments  of  Bishop  Datekaitt  (died 
1641:  see  Part  IE.);  of  Bishop  Salcot,  or  Capok, 
(died  1557:  see  Part  II.);  and  of  Sib  Richaed  Mom- 
PsssoK  land  his  wife  (died  1627).  This  last  is  a  good 
example  of  the  time.  The  grapes  and  yine-leaves 
which  cluster  about  the  black  marble  pillars  are  co- 
loured green  and  gold. 

XXXY.  "We  may  now  retu^  to  the  south-west  tran- 
sept and  pass  into  the  cloisters,  above  one  walk  of  which 
is  the  library,  a  long  room,  built  by  Bishop  Jewel, 
1559 — 1571.  The  number  of  printed  books  is  about 
5,000,  and  130  msuiuscript  volumes  are  also  preserved 
here,  many  of  which  are  of  considerable  importance. 
The  earliest  is  the  Gregorian  Liturgy,  with  an  A.  8. 
version.  The  pen-drawings  of  the  capital  letters  are 
remarkable.  An  early  copy  of  Geoflfrey  of  Monmouth, 
and  a  copy  of  Magna  Charta,  supposed  to  be  the  tran- 
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script  committed  to  the  care  of  William  Longesp^,  Earl 
of  Salisbury^  as  one  of  the  original  witnesses,  should 
also  be  mentioned. 

XXXVI.  The  cloisters  themselves,  [Plate  XIV.,] 
which  are  of  later  date,  and  exhibit  a  more  developed 
style  than  the  rest  of  the  cathedral,  are  among  the  finest 
examples  in  England ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  beautifbl 
than  the  contrast  of  their  long  grey  arcades  and  gracef^ 
windows  with  the  green  sward  of  the  cloister-garth,  or 
'  Paradise/  the  '  layers  of  shade'  of  the  dusky  cedars  in 
its  centre,  and  the  patch  of  bright  blue  sky  above.  The 
length  of  each  side  is  181  feet.  The  arrangement  of 
the  windows,  with  their  large  six-foiled  openings  above, 
and  the  double  arches  below,  again  subdivided  by  a 
slender  pilaster,  is  very  striking.  They  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  triforium  of  the  cathedral.  Bemark 
also  the  gradation  of  the  clustered  shafts,  originally  of 
Purbeck  marble,  between  and  in  the  centre  of  each  win- 
dow. The  upper  part,  above  the  muUions,  was  originally 
glazed,  and  fragments  of  the  stained  glass  still  remain. 
[Plate  XV.]  A  blind  arcade  fills  the  opposite  side, 
between  each  bay  of  the  vaulting,  which,  like  that 
within  the  cathedral,  has  no  ridge-ribs.  The  clustered 
columns  at  the  angles  of  the  cloister  have  enriched 
capitals,  the  rest  are  simply  moulded.  The  building  of 
the  cloisters  must  have  immediately  followed  that  of 
the  cathedral,  since  the  chapter-house,  which  opens 
from  them,  and  is  perhaps  of  slightly  later  character, 
dates  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  many  of  whose 
pennies,  during  the  recent  restoration,  were  found  in 
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&oae  parts  of  the  foundations  which  reqxiired  nnder- 
pmmng.  The  cloisters  were  restored  by  Bishop  Deni* 
BOO,  who  died  in  1854,  and  is  buried,  with  his  first  wife, 
in  the  oentral  enclosure.  The  original  Purbeck  shafts 
-irere  th^i  replaced  by  common  stone,  *'  to  the  no  small 
detriment  of  the  general  effect" 

XXXVn.  In  the  centre  of  the  eastern  walk  of  the 
cloisters  is  the  entrance  to  the  ehapter-hoMe  [Plate 
Xn.Jy  dating,  as  has  already  been  said,  early  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I*  It  is  ''  a  noble  octagonal  building, 
having  an  internal  diameter  of  about  fifty-eight  feet. 
Sach  side  is  occupied  by  a  large  window  of  four  lights, 
with  an  arcade  of  seven  bays  below  it ;  the  vaulting-ribs 
fijl  upon  a  central  pillar,  and  their  fiUing-in  is  com- 
posed of  the  same  light  concrete  found  throughout  the 
cathedraL  Whether  there  was  or  was  not  anciently 
a  high-pointed  roof  remains  a  disputed  point.  All  we 
know  is,  that  the  present  roof  is  modem,  and  that  the 
poin^n  has  evidently  formed  part  of  an  older  roof  con- 
temporary with  the  building.  The  great  defect  of  the 
structure  is  its  want  of  boldness ;  externally  the  but- 
tresses do  not  project  fsir  enotigh,  and  internally  the 
small  columns  at  the  angles  look  flat,  and  resemble 
reeds.  Altogether,  the  impression  is  left  on  the  spec* 
tator  that  the  architect,  whoever  he  might  have  been, 
was  by  no  means  up  to  the  mark  of  the  designers  of 
Westminster,  Canterbury,  or  WeUs."— ^.  Bwrg$f. 
[Plate  XVII.]  A  plinth  of  stone,  supporting  forty* 
two  niches  for  as  many  prebendaries,  runs  round  below 
file  windows;  and  at  the  east  end  is  a  raised  seat. 
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divided  into  seven  compartments,  for  the  bishop  and 
bis  principal  dignitaries.  The  arcade,  on  this  side 
{done,  has  double  shafts.  The  restoration  of  the  entire 
building,  which  had  fallen  dangerously  out  of  repair, 
was  commenced  soon  after  the  death,  and  as  a  me- 
morial of,  Bishop  Denison,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Glutton,  the  cathedral  architect;  and  after  the 
works  had  been  partly  completed,  the  chapter-house 
was  re-opened  with  a  solemn  service  in  July,  1856. 
Something  still  (1860)  remains  to  be  done,  but  what  has 
been  already  finished  is  sufficient  to  render  the  resto- 
ration one  of  the  most  interesting  and  successful  that 
bas  been  recently  accomplished.  The  Purbeck  shafts, 
including  the  central  column,  have  been  cleaned  and 
polished ;  the  floor  has  been  laid  with  Minton's  encaus- 
tic tiles,  with  which  the  walls  of  the  arcade  have  also 
been  inlaid  and  diapered ;  the  colouring  and  gilding  of 
the  roof  has  been  restored;  the  windows  have  been 
newly  glazed;  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  sculp* 
tures,  which  had  been  much  mutilated — ^it  is  said  by 
the  puritanical  commissioners,  who  held  their  sittings 
in  the  chapter-house  during  the  civil  war — ^have  been 
carefully  restored,  and  are  in  progress  toward  their  final 
appearance  in  all  the  glories  of  polychrome. 

XXXVIII.  These  sculptures  fill  the  voussoirs  of  the 
arch  in  the  vestibule,  and  the  spandrils  of  the  arcade 
below  the  windows  in  the  cl^apter-house  itself,  and  are 
among  the  most  interesting  remains  of  early  Oothio 
art  which  exist  either  in  England  or  on  the  Continent. 
The  doorway  forming  the  entrance  to  the.chapter-house 
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from  the  cloister  is  of  great  beauty.  The  Diche  in 
Hie  centre  of  the  arch  is  at  present  empty,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  the  subject  of  tbe  sculpture  with 
which  it  was  filled.  (A  coronation  of  the  Virgin,  as 
'Hater  justitiffi,  misericordiee,  caritatis/  and  other  yir- 
tues,  has  been  snggested).  In  the  youssoirs  are  four- 
teeu  small  niches,  containing  figures  of  the  different 
virtues  trampling  on  the  yices.  This  subject,  partly 
owing  to  the  popularity  of  the  Psychomachia  of  Pru- 
dentius,  was  an  especial  fiEtvourite  throughout  the  middle 
ages,  and  almost  eyery  large  church  had  its  pictured  or 
sculptured  yirtues  and  yices.  "  Canterbury  has  them 
incised  on  the  stone  historiated  payement  round  the 
^uine  of  Becket;  Chartres  has  them  sculptured  on 
the  west  portal  of  the  north  transept,  but  without  the 
vices." — W,  Burgas.  These  at  Salisbury  are  not  yery 
readily  interpreted.  Of  those  on  the  right  hand  the 
%ure8  in  the  third  niche,  counting  fix>m  the  top,  seem 
to  be  Concordia  trampling  on  Discordia;  in  the  sixth, 
Temperantia  pours  liquor  down  the  throat  of  Ebrietas ; 
and  in  the  seyenth,  Fortitude  tramples  on  Formido, 
who  cuts  her  own  throat.  On  the  kft  hand  are, — ^in 
the  first  niche.  Fides  trampling  on  Infidelitas ;  in  the 
second,  a  Virtue  coyers  a  Vice  with  her  ploak.  The 
Vice  embraces  her  knees  with  one  hand,  and  stabs  her 
with  a  sword  held  in  the  other.  ''This  incident  is 
taken  from  Prudentius.  Discord  by  stealth  wounds 
Concord;  she  is  taken  and  killed  by  Faith,  which 
latter  incident  may  be  represented  in  the  next  com- 
partment."—  JT'  Burges.     The   well->known  line  of 
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Chaucer,  suggested  perhaps  bj  a  similar  sculpture,  is 
at  ouce  recalled — 

''  The  smiler  with  the  knife  beneath  his  cloak." 
In  the  fourth  niche  Veritas  pulls  out  Mendacia*s  tongue ; 
in  the  fifth  Pudicitia  scourges  Libido ;  and  in  the  sixth 
Largitas  pours  coin  into  the  throat  of  Avaritia.  The 
visitor  should  not  pass  hastily  by  these  sculptures. 
**  They  are  of  the  very  highest  class  of  art,  and  in- 
finitely superior  to  any  of  the  work  in  the  chapta*- 
house :  the  only  defect  is  in  the  size  of  the  heads. 
Probably  this  was  intentional  on  the  part  of  the  artist. 
The  intense  life  and  movement  of  the  figures  are  de- 
serving of  special  study." — W.  BwrgM. 

XXXIX.  Passing  to  the  sculptures  within  the  chi^ 
ter-house,  we  are  struck  by  the  rich  display  of  poly- 
chromy  in  those  divisions  which  have  been  already 
completed  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Hudson.  The 
original  colouring,  so  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained,  has 
been  reproduced.  The  greatest  amount  of  colour  is  in 
the  arcade :  ^*  from  this  it  is  carried  up  to  the  groining 
by  means  of  (1)  the  coloured  parts  of  the  grisaille  glass ; 

(2)  the  Purbeck  shafts  of  the  mullions  and  jambs;  and 

(3)  a  red  fillet  on  the  principal  mouldings."  A  very 
interesting  pamphlet  describing  the  condition  of  the 
sculptures  and  their  colouring  before  the  restoration 
was  commenced,  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Burges, 
{MMt&rs,  1859).  We  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  it 
for  the  following  description. 

XL.  [Plate  XVm.]  The  key  to  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  iconography^  according  to  Mr.  Surges,  fa  <'  the 
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quatrefoil  in  the  tympanum  of  the  inside  hce  of  the 
entraQce  arch.    From  the  &ct  of  the  evangelistic  em- 
hlems  occupying  the  angles  of  this  panel,  we  may  well 
infer  that  it  was  adorned  with  a  seated  figare  of  our 
Lord.  .  .  .  Around,  and  starting  from  the  quatrefoil  as  a 
centre,  run  first  a  series  of  heads,  representing  the  various 
conditions  of  life  at  the  time  the  edifice  was  constructed. 
Thus  we  see  the  shaven  monk,  the  in  and  out-door  cos- 
tume of  the  fine  lady,  the  nun,  the  merchant,  the  sailor, 
the  countryman,  and  many  others.    Then,  above  these, 
and  filling  in  the  spandrils  of  the  arcade  running  below 
the  windows,  is  the  history  of  man,  from  the  creation  to 
the  delivery  of  the  ten  commandments  on  Mount  Sinai. 
It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  the  series  begins  and  ends 
with  the  ministrationB  of  our  Lord.''    The  windows,  in 
their  original  condition,  seem  to  have  continued  the 
*'  poem."    At  all  events,  each  of  the  quatrefoils  con- 
tained an  angel,  bearing  one  of  the  objects  used  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist.     (Ten  of  these  remain 
scattered  in  the  west  windows  of  the  nave.    See  §  XI.) 
The  whole  of  the  sculptures,  it  must  be  remembered, 
were  in  a  shattered  and  mutilated  condition  before  the 
late  restoration ;  in  carrying  out  which,  great  assistance 
was  derived  from  the  superb  MS.  commonly  known  as 
"Queen  Mary's  Psalter,"  (Cottonian  MSS.  2  B.  Vn.) 
This  MS.  is  English,  and  not  many  years  later  in  date 
than  the  Salisbiuy  sculptures.     Some  remarkable  varia- 
tions from  the  Biblical  narrative,  especicdly  in  the  his- 
tory of  Joseph,  occur  in  both,  and  will  be  afterwards 
noticed. 
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XLI.  The  subjects  in  the  arcades  are  as  follows : — 

West  arcade  (left  of  doorway.) 

1.  God  creates  the  light. 

2.  Creation  of  the  firmament. 

North-toeBt  arcade, 

1.  Creation  of  the  trees. 

2.  Creation  of  sun  and  moon. 

3.  Creation  of  fishes  and  birds. 

4.  Creation  of  beasts,  and  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

5.  God  rests  on  the  seventh  day.    He  is  blessing  the  earth. 

6.  God  shews  Adam  the  tree  of  good  and  evil. 

7.  Adam  and  Eve  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree. 

8.  Adam  and  Eve  hide  themselves. 

North  arcade, 

1.  The  Expulsion    Remark  the  door  of  paradise — ^yeUow, 

with  black  foliated  hinges. 

2.  Adam  working  with  a  spade.    Eve  suckling  Cain. 

3.  Sacrifice  of  Cain  and  Abel. 

4.  Murder  of  AbeL 

5.  God  sentences  Cain.   Abel's  blood  crying  from  the  earth 

is  represented  by  Abel  buried  in  it  up  to  his  arm-pits, 
praying. 

6.  God  commands  Noah  to  build  the  ark.    He  is  at  work 

with  an  auger.    The  ark  has  the  figure-head  of  a  dog. 

7.  Noah  enters  the  ark  at  one  end :  at  the  other  he  receives 

the  dove  with  the  olive-branch.     The  raven  is  seen 
feeding  on  the  dead  bodies. 

8.  Noah  prunes  his  vineyard;  the  vines  are  trained  on 

a  trellis  in  the  Italian  fashion 

North-east  arcade, 

1.  The  drunkenness  of  Noah. 

2.  T^e  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel.    An  inclined  plane 

with  pieces  across  is  used  instead  of  a  ladder. 
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3.  Abraham  implores  the  three  angels  to  stay  with  him.  He 

is  on  one  knee,  and  the  angels  are  in  albs  with  the 
amice. 

4.  Abraham  waits  on  'the  angeb  at  table.    One  of  them 

has  his  hand  on  a  fish. 

5.  Destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

6.  Lot's  departure.    His  wife  is  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt. 

7.  Abraham  leading  the  ass,  with  Isaac  on  its  back. 

8.  Abraham,  about  to  slay  his  son,  is  stayed  by  the  angeL 

Etut  arcade, 

1.  Blessing  of  Jacob.    Bebecca  listening  at  the  door. 

2.  Blessing  of  Esau. 

3.  Rebecca  sends  Jacob  to  Fadan  Aram. 

4.  Jacob  takes  the  top  off  the  well  to  give  water  to  Bachel*s 

cattle.    One  beast  is  a  cameL 
6.  Bachel  brings  Jacob  to  her  father. 

6.  Jacol)  talks  with  the  angel    Two  others  are  near. 

7.  The  angel  touches  Jacob  on  the  thigh  with  a  stick. 

8.  Meeting  of  Esau  and  Jacob.    Leah  and  Bachel  behind 

with  the  sheep. 

South-east  arcade. 

1.  Joseph's  dream. 

2.  Joseph  teUs  his  dream  to  his  father,  mother,  and  brothers. 

3.  (1)  Joseph  seized  by  one  of  his  brothers.    (2)  He  is  put 

into  the  well.  (3)  A  kid  has  its  throat  cut  over 
Joseph's  garment. 

4.  (1)  Joseph  is  sold  to  the  seneschal  of  the  King  of  Egypt. 

(This  variation  from  the  biblical  narrative,  where  he 
is  sold  to  the  Ishmaelites,  occurs  also  in  the  MS.  2 
B.  YIL)  (2)  The  seneschal  on  horseback  with  Joseph 
behind  him. 

5.  The  brothers  bring  back  the  coat. 

6.  The  seneschal  presents  Joseph  to  Pharaoh,  who  gives 

a  stick  into  his  hand. 
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7.  Temptation  of  Joseph  by  Pharaoh's  queen,  not,  as  in  tlie 

Bible,  by  Potipha^r's  wife.  Both  this  and  the  former 
scene  occur  also  in  the  MS. 

8.  Joseph  accused. 

South  arcade : — 

1.  Joseph  is  put  in  prison. 

2.  (1)  The  baker  is  hung.    (2)  The  butler  offers  the  cap 

to  Pharaoh. 

3.  Pharaoh's  dream. 

^.  Pharaoh  consults  a  magician  (?) 

5.  (1)  Joseph  ddiyered  from  prison;   (2)  kneels  before 

Pharaoh. 

6.  Joseph  seated,  presiding  over  the  threshing  of  the  com, 

A  man  throws  straw  into  the  Nile.  In  the  MS.  Joseph 
commnnicates  the  intelligence  that  there  is  com  in 
Egypt  by  throwing  straw  into  the  river,  which  thus 
reaches  his  father, '  com  il  est  en  soun  chasteL' 

7.  (1)  Arrival  of  the  brothers.    (2)  One  of  them  on  his 

knees  before  Pharaoh. 

8.  (1)  Presentation  of  Benjamin  to  Joseph.    (2)  The  cup 

is  put  into  hb  sack. 

South-west  arcade : — 

1.  The  cup  foond  in  Benjamin's  sacL 

2.  (1)  The  brethren  on  their  knees  before  Joseph.    (2)  Jo- 

seph falls  on  Benjamin's  neck. 

3.  Jacob  and  his  family  going  into  i^ypt.    They  are  on 

foot. 

4.  The  brethren  imploring  Joseph  not  to  take  vengeance  on 

them  after  Jacob's  death. 

5.  The   subject  very  doubtful.      It  possibly  represents 

Joseph  embracing  his  family  and  assuring  them  of  his 
protection. 

6.  Moses  and  the  burning  bush. 

7.  Passage  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
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8.  Destraction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host.  Armed  %iires 
with  shields  (one  of  which  is  kite^haped)  and  banners 
inacaniage. 

West  arcade  (right  of  doorway) : — 

1.  Moses  strikes  the  rock. 

2.  God  gives  the  Law  to  Moses. 

The  Tariationa  in  the  history  of  Joseph  found  here 
and  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  may  have  originated,  as 
Mr.  Burges  suggests,  with  ''  some  contemporary  author 
who  made  the  story  into  a  sort  of  romance,  adapting 
and  altering  the  incidents  to  the  manners  of  his  time. 
We  should  also  remember  that  Froissart  is  more  than 
suspected  of  embellishing  his  history  in  a  similar 
manner." 

XLTT.  The  losees  of  the  roof  are  composed  of  foliage 
and  chimerical  animals,  except  that  to  the  north  of 
the  west  doorway,  which  is  divided  into  three  groups 
of  figures,  relating  probably  to  some  guild  or  trade 
who  contributed  to  the  building.  They  are  armourers, 
musicians,  and  apothecaries.  Between  the  bases  of  the 
small  columns  of  the  central  pillar  is  some  sculpture 
which  seems  to  relate  either  to  the  romance  of  Beynard 
the  Fox  or  to  some  of  .^Ssop's  fiEtbles.  The  original  cap 
and  base  (from  which  these  sculptures  have  been  copied) 
are  preserved  in  the  cloisters.  An  ancient  table,  which 
stands  in  the  chapter-house,  and  is  apparently  of  the 
early  Decorated  period,  should  be  noticed.  It  has  been 
carefhlly  restored.  [Plate  XIX.] 

XLTTI.  A  door  from  the  cloisters  opens  into  the 
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grounds  of  the  episcopal  palace,  the  most  interesting 
part  of  which  is  the  hall,  dating  from  1460,  and  hung 
\7ith  portraits  of  the  bishops  since  the  Bestoration, 
chiefly  copies.  Those  of  Hyde,  Bamet»  Sherlock,  Bar- 
rington,  and  Donglas,  are  originals.  A  good  view  of 
the  chapter-house  is  obtained  from  the  garden;  and  a 
very  fine  one  of  the  cathedral  itself,  from  a  seat  nearly 
opposite  the  gateway  of  the  palace.  The  wonderM 
height  of  the  tower  and  spire  here  shews  to  the  great- 
est advantage. 

The  porch  which  formed  the  entrance  to  the  north 
transept,  whence  it  was  removed  by  Wyatt,  is  preserved 
in  the  grounds  of  the  College,  the  residence  of  W.  J.  H.  C. 
Wyndham,  Esq.,  north-east  of  the  city. 
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f  tstoij  of  tljt  Siu,  bni\i  s^jort  ^[otkrs  oi  tlft  jmapl 

A  BOUT  the  year  705,  after  the  kingdom  of  the  West 
•^  Saxons  had  been  so  far  extended  as  to  embrace,  under 
ft  control  more  or  less  direct,  the  whole  of  the  western 
counties,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Cornwall,  a  second 
bishopric,  in  addition  to  the  original  see  of  Winchester, 
was  established  by  King  lua,  at  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire. 
The  new  diocese  seems  to  have  comprised  Wiltshire,  Dor- 
setshire, Somersetshire,  and  Devonshire,  all  of  which  had 
been  hitherto  under  the  ecclesiastical  rule  of  Winchester. 
As  the  western  counties  became  more  settled  and  more 
populous,  the  diocese  of  Sherborne  was  sub-divided  in  its 
turn.  In  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century  (about  the 
year  905)  bishoprics  were  established  at  Wells  for  Somer- 
setshire, and  at  Crediton  for  Devonshire ;  and  a  few  years 
later  (about  920)  the  Wiltscetas  (men  of  Wiltshire)  were 
provided  with  a  bishop  of  their  own,  the  place  of  whose  see 
was  Eamsbury*.    This  latter  diocese,  under  Bishop  Her- 

•  Ramsbury  is  on  the  border  of  Wiltshire,  near  Marlborough. 
The  see  is  sometimes  called  ''Corvinensis'*  and  **  Sommngnensis," 
both  names  roferring  to  plaoes  within  the  diooese  which  have  not 
been  identified  with  certainty.  **  Wiltunensis,"  the  title  by  which 
the  bishopric  was  most  generally  known,  refers  to  the  district 
(Wiltshire),  and  not,  as  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Wilton  near  Salisbury. 
TOL.  I.  FT.  I.  I 
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man,  (about  1060,)  was  reunited  to  that  of  Sherborne ;  and 
the  episcopal  seat  for  both  was  transferred  by  the  same 
bishop,  in  1076,  to  the  strongly  fortified  town  (or  rather 
castle)  of  Old  Sarum.  Thence,  in  the  year  1220,  it  was 
removed  by  Bishop  Bichard  Poore  to  the  present  city  of 
Salisbury;  which,  then  in  the  course  of  foundation,  in- 
creased rapidly  about  the  new  cathedral  and  its  attendant 
buildings. 

The  first  and  most  distinguished  Bishop  of  Shekbobue 
was  (A.D.  705 — 709)  St.  Aldhelm,  "  among  the  first,  if 
not  actually  the  first,  of  the  learned  men  of  Europe  ^"  who 
may  be  considered  as  representing  the  southern  school  of 
Saxon  learning  as  completely  as  Bede,  who  was  for  some 
years  his  contemporaiy  %  is  the  representative  of  that  of 
the  north.  Aldhelm  was  nearly  connected  with  the  royal 
house  of  Wessex,  though  in  what  degree  is  uncertain.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Malmesbury  in  Wiltshire,  where 
at  all  events  he  received  his  earlier  education  under  Mail- 
dulph',  an  Irish  monk  who  had  established  himself  there, 
''nemoris  amoenitate  captus,"  allured  by  the  deep  Wood> 
lands  which  spread  far  and  wide  about  the  half  ruined 
British  Castellum,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Saxons.  Mail- 
dulph  had  collected  a  body  of  scholars  about  him,  of  whom 
Aldhelm  was  one.  Greek  and  Latin  he  afterwards  learned 
at  Canterbury,  in  the  school  established  there  by  Archbishop 
Theodore  of  Tarsus;  and  before  embracing  the  monastic 
life  at  Malmesbury  he  seems  to  have  visited  the  principal 
schools  of  France  and  of  Italy.  That  of  his  old  master, 
Maildulph,  had  apparently  grown  into  a  house  of  regular 
Benedictines;  and  on  the  death  of  its  founder  (about  675), 
Aldhelm,  whose  reputation  for  learning  had  spread  fai  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  native  country,  was  placed  at  its  head 
by  Lothaire,  Bishop  of  Winchester.    As  Abbot  of  Mahnes- 

»»  Dr.  Guest. 

«  Bede  was  twenty-seven  yean  of  age  when  Aldhelm  died. 

<*  '  Malmesbury'  is  a  oontraotion  of  '  Maildulph's  buzy.' 
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boiy,  Aldhelm  contributed  not  a  little  toward  the  extension 
and  establishment  of  Christianity  throughout  the  western 
counties.  Eeligious  houses  were  founded  by  him  at  Frome 
and  at  Bradford;  and  it  \a  said  to  have  been  at  his  instiga- 
tion that  Ina  re-established  the  old  British  monastery  at 
Glastonbury.  The  story  of  his  singing  on  the  bridge  at 
Malmesbury  in  the  character  of  a  minstrel,  and  of  his  in- 
termingling sacred  subjects  with  profane,  so  as  to  attract 
and  fix  the  attention  of  the  ruder  peasantry,  need  here 
only  be  alluded  to*.  In  705,  on  the  division  of  the  original 
bishopric  of  Winchester,  Aldhelm  was  appointed  to  the  new 
diocese  of  Sherborne  by  King  Ina.  Four  years  afterwards, 
(May  25,  709,)  he  died  in  the  wooden  church  of  Doulting 
(into  which,  feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  had  ordered 
himself  to  be  carried),  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mendip  Hills. 
His  body  was  conveyed  to  Malmesbury,  where  many  relics, 
including  his  psalter,  his  cope,  and  his  bell,  were  preserved 
until  the  Keformation.  Aldhebn  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  patron  saints  of  the  royal  house  of  Wessex,  especially 
by  Athelstan,  who  greatly  enriched  the  Abbey  of  Malmes- 
bury, in  the  church  of  which  he  was  afterwards  buried. 
The  life  of  Aldhelm,  compiled  from  earlier  sources  by 
William  of  Malmesbury,  forms  the  fifth  book  of  his  Oesta 
FojUificum  AngluB,  Aldhebn  is  said,  and  possibly  with 
truth,  to  have  been  the  first  native  Anglo-Saxon  who  wrote 
in  Latin  both  in  prose  and  verse.  "  Vir  undequaque  doc- 
tissimus,"  saysBede;  ''nam  et  sermone  nitidus,  et  scrip- 
turarum  tarn  liberalium  quam  ecdesiasticarum  eruditione 
mirandus'."  His  extant  works  were  edited  in  one  8vo.  vol. 
by  Dr.  Giles,  Oxford,  1844. 
[aj).  709—817.]  Of  the  next  five  bishops  of  Sherborne  little 
is  recorded.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  their  names 
are  those  of  native  Saxons ;  a  proof  that  the  nationality  of 

•  See  it  at  length  in  Milman,  Lat  Christianity,  ii.  p.  96,  from 
William  of  Malmesbury. 
<  Hist.  Eooles.,  lib.  v.  o.  IS, 
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the  English  Church,  in  Wessex  at  all  events,  was  already 
strongly  developed. 

[a-d.  817 — 867.]  The  seventh.  Bishop  Ealhstan,  was  pro- 
bably,  like  Aldhelm,  a  connection  of  the  royal  house.  He 
was  one  of  the  chief  counsellors  of  Ethelwulf  of  Wessex, 
the  father  of  Alfred,  and,  unlike  the  Saxon  bishops  in  gene- 
ral, who  rarely  appeared  on  the  battle-field,  assisted  in 
repelling  the  Nortiimen,  then  commencing  their  fiercest  se- 
ries of  attacks  against  the  western  counties,  as  well  by  his 
sword  as  by  his  counsels.  The  Danes  were  defeated  by  him 
in  845,  in  a  fight  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Parret.  He 
died  in  867,  at  a  great  age,  having  held  his  episcopate  for 
fiffcy  years.  "  Through  all  the  storms  of  his  life  he  main- 
tained his  position  until  he  died  peaceably  at  Sherborne, 
and  was  buried  in  the  royal  vault  there'."  A  gold  ring,  of 
somewhat  peculiar  shape,  ornamented  with  niello,  and  in- 
scribed with  the  name  'Alhstan,'  found  at  Llys-faen  in 
Caernarvonshire,  was  supposed  by  Mr.  Pegge  to  have  be- 
longed to  this  bishop.  It  is  figured  in  the  Archseologia, 
vol.  iv. 

[a.d.  868 — 871.]  Ealhstan's  successor,  Heahmukd,  a  warrior 
like  himself,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Merton  (871),  in 
which  Athelred  and  Alfred  opposed,  for  the  last  time  to- 
gether, the  '  hosts '  of  the  Northmen.  Athelred  died  almost 
immediately  afterwards,  and  Sherborne  seems  at  this  time 
to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  since  Alfred 
caused  his  brother  to  be  buried  at  Wimbome  Minster^. 

Throughout  the  succeeding  years  of  confusion,  (871 — 
880,)  during  which  the  whole  of  Wessex  was  exposed  to 
the  incessant  ravages  of  the  Northmen,  it  seems  uncertain 
whether  the  see  of  Sherborne  was  duly  filled  or  not.  The 
names  of  two  bishops  however  are  recorded — ^Ethelage  and 
Wulfsige.    It  is  equally  uncertain  in  what  year  Asseb,  who 

'  Pauli.   Life  of  Alfred. 

>  Since  the  toundation  of  the  see,  the  Eangs  of  Wessex  had 
been  interred  at  Sherbomei 
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died  in  909,  became  Bishop  of  Sherborne.  It  was,  according 
to  his  own  account,  in  the  year  884  that  Alfred  first  called 
him  to  his  court  from  the  monastery  of  St.  David's  in  Wales, 
where  he  had  been  educated  and  received  as  a  monk.  After 
acting  for  some  time  as  the  king's  instructor,  the  monaste- 
ries of  Ambresbury  and  Banwell,  besides  Exeter  with  its 
'parcecia,'  were  placed  in  his  hands;  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  men  of  learning  whom  Alfred  had  assembled 
from  the  continent  and  from  the  parts  of  England  north  of 
the  Thames,  Asser  did  his  best  to  "bmld  up  the  waste 
places"  and  to  restore  the  civilization  which  had  been 
almost  entirely  overthrown  by  the  Danish  ravages.  It  is 
probable  that  he  did  not  become  Bishop  of  Sherborne  until 
after  the  death  of  King  Alfred  (901) ;  since  the  name  of 
Wulfsige  as  bishop  of  that  see  is  stiU  found  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tenth  century.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  it  is  Asser  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  most 
minute  and  life-like  picture  we  possess  of  the  great  Saxon 
king.  The  authenticity  of  his  "life  of  Alfred,"  which  has 
been  disputed  by  Wrij^t  {Biographia  Literaria,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Period),  is  fully  maintained  by  Kemble  ("  Saxons  in 
England,"  ii.  p.  42,  note) ;  and  with  some  slight  deductions, 
by  Dr.  Pauli  ("Life  of  Alfred,"  Introduction). 

The  name  of  Swithehn  or  Sigelm,  who,  according  to 
Florence  of  Worcester,  followed  Asser  in  the  see  of  Sher- 
borne, is  not  found  in  any  of  the  genume  lists.  It  was 
probably  a  'king's  thane'  of  this  name,  and  not  a  bishop, 
who  was  sent  by  Alfred  on  the  famous  mission  to  the 
Christians  of  the  remote  East — "the  first  intercourse  be- 
tween England  and  Hindostan*." 
[aj).  909 — 918.]  During  the  episcopate  of  Bbhop  Werstan 
the  bishopric  of  Bamsbury  or  Wilton  was  separated  from 
that  of  Sherborne.  Werstan  and  one  of  his  successors, 
Sigelm  (died  934),  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  battle  with 
the  Northmen.  Of  the  remaining  bishops  of  Sherborne, 
»  Pauli. 
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from  Alfked  (died  941)  to  Elfwold  (died  circa  1058), 
little  has  been  recorded.  An  old  monk,  who,  according 
to  Malmesbury,  used  to  tell  stories  of  Bishop  Elfwold 
"with  a  melancholy  pleasure"  {lachrymabili  gaudio),  de- 
clared t^  the  chronicler  that  whoeyer  ventured  to  fall 
asleep  in  that  bishop's  chair  was  punished  for  his  temerity 
by  the  most  terrific  and  appalling  visions. 

[a.d.  920—1058.]  Eight  bishops  of  Wilton  followed  in  re- 
gular succession,  until  the  ninth  and  last,  Herman,  removed 
the  two  sees  (Sherborne  and  Wilton)  to  Old  Sarum.  Three 
of  the  Wilton  bishops,  Odo,  Sine,  and  Alfric,  were  trans- 
lated to  Canterbury.  (See  the  Handbook  of  that  Cathedral 
for  a  notice  of  Odo,  the  colleague  of  Dunstan  in  his  long 
dispute  with  King  Eadwig.) 

[a.d.  1058 — 1078.    Hebmak,  the  last  bishop  of  Wilton,  was, 

•  according  to  Simeon  of  Durham,  one  of  the  many  Lotha- 
ringian  Churchmen  who  were  attached  to  the  court  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  and  his  Queen.  He  became  Bishop 
of  Wilton  in  1045,  and  in  1058  Bishop  of  Sherborne ;  the 
two  dioceses  being  soon  afterwards  united.  Herman,  like 
other  bishops  of  English  sees  who  were  natives  of  Lorraine 
(as  Leofric  of  Exeter  and  Giso  of  WeUs),  was  not  deprived 
of  his  see  after  the  Conquest.  He  assisted  at  the  conse- 
cration of  Archbishop  Lanfranc;  and  in  1075,  after  the 
Council  of  London,  which  decreed  that  bishops'  sees  should 
be  removed  from  obscure  towns  to  places  of  greater 
note.  Bishop  Herman  transferred  the  united  sees  to  Old 
Sakum,  the  Saxon  town  of  *  Searobyrig,'  which  had  been 
established  within  the  strong  fortifications  of  the  Roman 
Sorbiodunum.  The  tomb  and  remains  of  Bishop  Herman 
are  said  to  have  been  afterwards  removed  to  SaHsbuiy. 
(Pt.  I.  §  14.) 

[a.d.  1078 — ^1099.]  OsMinn),  afterwards  St.  Osmund,  and 
one  of  the  great  patrons  of  Salisbury  (but  not  canonized 
until  the  year  1456),  completed  the  cathedral  at  Old  Sarum 
which  his  predecessor  had  only  time  to  commence.  Already 
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lord  of  Seez  in  Normandy,  Osmund,  wHo  is  said  to  have 
been  personallj  related  to  William  I.,  was  created  Earl  of 
Dorset  after  the  Conquest.  He  subsequently  embraced 
the  eccl^iastical  life,  possibly  in  order  to  receiye  the  bi- 
shopric' (he  was  already  castellan  of  Old  Sarum),  for 
which  his  noble  birth  and  unusual  leaniing  especially  quali- 
fied him.  As  bishop  he  compiled  the  Cansueiudinarium,  or 
Ordinal  of  Offices  "for  the  Use  of  Sarum,"  an  arrangement 
which  subsequently  became  the  model  throughout  the 
south  of  England,  and  which  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  variations  introduced  by  the  numerous  foreign  eccle- 
siastics who  settled  in  this  country  after  the  Conquest. 
The  original  ritual  is  still  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of 
Salisbury  i.  Bishop  Osmund  seems  to  have  been  a  some- 
what severe  prelate.  "  Rigid  in  the  detection  of  his  own 
faults,"  says  Malmesbuiy,  "he  was  unsparing  towards 
those  of  others."  He  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Rock- 
ingham in  1094,  in  which,  influenced  perhaps  by  his  rela- 
tionship, he  took  the  side  of  William  Rufus  against  Anselm, 
for  which  he  afterwards  received  absolution  from  the  Arch- 
bishop. His  tomb  and  remains  were  removed  to  the  new 
cathedral  after  its  completion  (Pt.  L  $  17) :  and  toward 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  reputation  of  Bishop 
Osmund*s  miracles  became  so  widely  spread  that  after  due 
consultation  the  Chapter  of  Salisbury  determined  to  make 
an  application  to  the  Pope  for  his  canonization.  This  was 
finally  announced  by  Pope  CaUistus  UL  (the  first  of  the 
Boigias)  in  1456,  but  not  until  very  considerable  sums 
"for  the  expedition  of  the  bull"  had  found  their  way  into 
the  Roman  exchequer.  The  miracles  said  to  have  occurred 
at  Bishop  Osmund*8  tomb  are  of  the  usual  character.  His 
successor, — 
[Elected  jl.d,  1103,  but  not  consecrated  until  1107;  died 
1139.]  RoGEB  was  the  most  powerful  Churchman  and  sub- 

i  It  has  been  published  and  commented  on  by  Dr.  Bock  in 
''The  Church  of  our  Fathers,"  London,  1849. 
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ject  in  "BngJOTd  throngboai  the  idgn  of  the  first  Heuj. 
His  origin  is  unknown;  and  he  is  said  to  hare  first  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  royal  favonr  when  a  poor  priest  at 
Caen  by  the  extreme  shortness  of  his  mass.  He  was  at- 
tached to  the  household  and  managed  the  exchequer  of 
Heniy  before  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England ;  and 
afterwards  he  remained  the  King's  first  fiavoorite,  being 
immediately  appointed  Chancellor,  and  elected  in  1102  to 
the  bishopric  of  Sarom.  Boring  Henry's  frequent  absences 
in  Normandy  he  acted  as  Grand  Justiciaiy,  and  the  king- 
dom was  committed  to  his  sole  diarge.  Unscrupulous, 
fierce,  and  ayaricious,  Bishop  Boger  affords  periiaps  the 
most  complete  type  of  the  great  feudal  Churchman  at  a 
time  when  the  Anglo-Norman  bishops  were  barons  rather 
than  prelates,  when  their  palaces  were  castles,  and  their 
retainers  yassals-in-arms.  ''Whateyer  he  desired,"  says 
William  of  Malmesbury, ''  if  it  was  not  to  be  had  by  pay- 
ment, was  seized  by  force."  He  built  the  great  castle  of 
Deyizes;  and  another  at  Sherborne,  "than  which,"  says 
Huntingdon,  "there  was  not  one  more  magnificent  within 
the  borders  of  Europe."  His  two  nephews  were  appointed 
by  lus  influence  to  the  wealthiest  English  bishoprics — ^Ni- 
gellus  to  Ely,  and  Alexander  to  Lincoln.  Of  his  two  sons 
by  his  mistress,  Maud  of  Bamsbury,  one  was  made  Chan- 
cellor, the  other  Treasurer,  of  Engktid. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Henry,  Bishop  Boger  had  sworn 
allegiance  to  the  Empress  Matilda ;  but  probably  through 
the  influence  of  Henry  of  Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  he 
at  once  attached  himself,  on  the  King's  death,  to  the  cause 
of  Stephen.  Bishop  Boger,  howeyer,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  faU,  when  Stephen,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign 
(1139),  made  a  deliberate  attack  on  the  powerful  body 
of  Churchmen  by  whom  he  had,  in  effect,  been  placed  on 
the  English  throne.  During  a  council  held  at  Oxford  in 
1139,  Bishop  Boger  and  his  nephew,  Bishop  Alexander 
of  Lincoln,  were  seized  on  some  slight  pretext,  and  impri- 
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soned  until  the  former  had  resigned  to  the  King  his  strong 
castles  iyi  Berizes  and  Sherborne,  and  the  hitter  those  of 
Newark  and  Gkford.  Bishop  Boger  died  in  the  same  year, 
*'tam  moerore  qnam  senio  confectus,"  says  Huntingdon. 
The  tomb  assigned  to  him,  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Old  Samm,  remains  in  the  nave  of  the  present  cathedral 
(Pt.  L  §  14.) 

The  see  remained  vacant  until  the  fq^pointment  of  (1143 
— 1184)  JocsLTV,  the  opponent  of  Becket,  by  whom  he 
was  suspended  during  the  funous  proclamations  at  Yezelay 
in  1166.  The  Ck)nstitutions  of  Clarendon  had  been  sup- 
ported, and  perhaps  partly  framed,  by  Bishop  Jocelyn;  and 
he  was  to  some  extent  instrumental  in  inducing  Becket  to 
give  his  temporary  adherence  to  them.  After  the  murder 
at  Canterbury,  Bishop  Jocelyn  "purged  himself  of  his  of- 
fences" towards  the  Archbishop  by  his  own  oath,  and  by 
those  of  four  compurgators,  and  was  restored  to  his  func- 
tions by  the  Cardinal  Legate.  In  1183  he  retired  to  a 
Cistercian  monastery  which  is  not  named,  and  died  in 
the  following  year.  The  remarkable  effigy  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral  which  is  generally  assigned  to  him  is  noticed 
Pt.  I.  §  14.  The  see  was  vacant  five  years  until  it  was 
filled  by— 

[a.d.  1188,  trans.  1193.]  Hubebt  Walteb,  son  of  a  wealthy 
proprietor  of  knightly  rank  in  Norfolk.  He  was  educated 
under  the  celebrated  Chief  Justice,  Balph  Glanville.  As 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  he  accompanied  Archbishop  Baldwin 
to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  on  the  death  of  that  prelate  was 
nominated  by  Bichard  I.,  in  the  camp  before  Acre,  to  the 
vacant  archbishopric.  (See  Camtsrbubt  for  a  further  no- 
tice of  him.) 

[a.d.  1194 — 1216.]  Herbebt  lb  Pobb,  or  De  La  Poeb,  suc- 
ceeded, of  whom  littb  is  recorded.  His  relative,  perhaps 
brother, — 

[aj).  1217,  trans.  1228.]  Richabd  Poobb,  or  Le  Poeb,  was 
the  bishop  who  transferred  the  see  from  Old  8arum  to  the 
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existing  city  of  Salisbniy.  He  had  been  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Ghidiester  in  1215,  and  was  removed  to  Sanun  in  1217. 
The  situation  of  Old  Sanun,  naturally  strong,  and  rendered 
ahnost  impr^;nable  by  its  formidable  lines  of  entrenchment^ 
within  which  had  risen  successively  the  Brito-Eoman,  the 
Saion,  and  the  Norman  towers,  was  in  many  respects  in- 
convenient. There  was  a  scarcity  of  water ;  and  the  cathe- 
dral stood  so  high  and  exposed  that,  according  to  an  old 
tradition,  "when  the  wind  did  blow  they  could  not  hear 
the  priest  say  mass." 

"  Est  ibi  defeotos  acpus," 

run  the  verses  of  Peter  of  Blois,  himself  a  canon  of  Salis- 
bury,— 

" Bed  oopia  oret» 

SsTit  ibi  ventos,  led  Philomela  alet.'* 

In  addition  to  this,  after  the  fall  of  Bishop  Ilc^er,  the 
castle  of  Old  Sarum,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  in  the 
custody  of  the  bishops  ^  was  transferred  by  the  King  to 
the  keeping  of  lay  castellans.  The  whole  area  within  the 
entrenchments,  one  quarter  of  which  was  occupied  by  the 
cathedral  and  its  precincts,  including  the  bishop's  hall  or 
palace,  was  under  their  jurisdiction ;  and  the  ecclesiastics 
complained  of  suffering  much  insult  and  annoyance  from 
the  castellans  and  their  rude  soldiery.  On  one  occasion, 
after  a  solemn  procession,  they  were  shut  out  from  their 
precincts,  and  compelled  to  remain  without  shelter  during 
a  long  winter's  night.  At  other  times,  even  on  solemn  festi- 
vals, they  were  refused  access  to  their  own  cathedraL  "  What 
has  the  house  of  the  Lord  to  do  with  castles?'*  continues 
Peter  of  Blois :  "  it  is  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  a  temple 
of  Baalim.  Either  phice  is  a  prison."  "Let  us,**  he  writes, 
"in  God's  name  descend  into  the  level  There  are  rich 
champaigns  and  fertile  valleys,  abounding  in  the  fruits  of  the 

^  It  was  never,  to  all  appearance,  their  own  castle,  but  was 
placed  in  their  keeping  by  the  Crown. 
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earth,  and  profdsely  watered  by  living  streams.  There  is 
a  seat  for  the  Virgin  patroness  of  our  Church  to  which  the 
whole  world  cannot  produce  a  parallel*." 

Accordingly,  the  long-expressed  wishes  for  a  removal 
were  carried  into  effect  by  Bishop  Poore.  The  site  of  the 
new  cathedral,  according  to  one  tradition,  was  determined 
by  an  arrow  shot  from  the  ramparts  of  Old  Sarum ;  ac- 
cording to  another,  the  site  was  revealed  to  Bishop  Poore 
in  a  dream  by  the  Virgin  herself.  There  is  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  the  lay  inhabitants  of  Old  Sarum  as  well  as  the 
Churchmen  were  beginning  to  find  the  limits  of  the  castle 
somewhat  too  narrow,  and  that  they  were  already  removing 
to  new  habitations  in  the  meadow  of  Merryfield,  or  Miry- 
field,  where  three  streams — the  Upper  Avon,  the  Bourne, 
and  the  Wily — ^unite;  and  where,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Vi- 
talis  (April  28, 1220),  the  first  stones  of  the  existing  ca- 
thedral of  Salisbury  were  solemnly  laid  by  Bishop  Poore. 
(See  Pt  I.  §  1.)  The  strong  defences  which  at  the  period 
of  the  Conquest  had  rendered  the  castle  of  Old  Sarum  a 
desirable  place  of  refuge,  were  no  longer  so  greatly  needed ; 
and  the  land  on  which  the  town  and  cathedral  were  building 
was  the  actual  property  of  the  Bishop. 

Bishop  Poore  continued  the  building  of  his  cathedral 
until  his  translation  to  Durham  in  the  year  1228.  He  died 
in  1237  at  his  birth-place,  Tarrant  in  Dorsetshire,  where  he 
had  founded  a  house  of  Cistercian  nuns.  Among  them  Ids 
heart  was  interred;  his  body,  according  to  the  best  autho- 
rities, was  conveyed  to  Durham.  In  the  new  cathedral  of 
Salisbuiy  a  cenotaph,  with  effigy,  seems  to  have  been  erected 
to  his  memory.   (Pt.  I.  $  29.) 

With  one  striking  exception,  Bobert  Hallam,  the  Car- 
dinal Bishop,  who  died  at  Constance  (Bishop  Beauchamp 
should  perhaps  also  be  mentioned),  the  successors  of  Bishop 
Poore  up  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation  can  hardly  be 

1  Pdt.  Blewn^  Epist  105. 
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said  to  hare  been  men  of  much  mark  or  learning.  Of  the 
three  who  immediately  followed  him, — 

[a.d.  1228 — 1246.]  Eobebt  Bingham  (a  tomb  assigned  to 
him  exists  in  the  north  choir-aisle, — ^Pt.  I.  §  38,) — 

[a.d.  1246—1266.]  William  op  York,  one  of  Heniy  III.'s 
chaplains,  "  legomperitus,*'  and  one  of  the  bishops  to  whom 
the  King  addressed  an  especial  remonstrance  on  their  com- 
plaining of  the  simony  which  existed  in  the  Church  (see 
Wdichbster,  Bishop  Ethehnar),  and 

[a.d.  1256 — 1262.]  Giles  op  Bridpobt,  whose  veiy  in- 
teresting tomb  remains  in  the  south  choir  aisle,  (Pt.  I. 
§  31,)- 

little  is  known.  The  works  at  the  new  cathedral  were 
steadily  continued  until  it  was  consecrated  by  Archbbhop 
Boniface  of  Sayoy,  brother  of  Edward  l.'s  Queen,  in  1258, 
during  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Giles. 

[a.d.  1262 — 1270.]  Walter  Delawtlb  is  said  to  hare 
founded  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Edmund  in  Salisbury. 
A  much  mutilated  effigy,  assigned  to  him,  exists  in  the 
nave  of  the  cathedral.   (Pt.  1.  §  16.) 

[A.D.  1270 — 1284.]  Robert  de  Wickhampton, — 

[a.d.  1284—1286.]  Walter  Scammel,— 

[a.d.  1287.]  Henry  Braundston  and  Lawrence  Hawk- 
burn,  both  of  whom  died  within  the  year,  and 

[a.d.  1288 — 1291.]  William  Corner,  need  only  be  mm- 
tioned. 

[a.d.  1291 — 1297.]  Nicholas  Lonoesp^e,  who  succeeded, 
was  the  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  the  first  Longespee,  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  by  his  Countess  Ela. 

[a.d.  1297 — 1315.]  Simon  op  Ghent  was,  according  to  Le- 
land,  a  prelate  of  considerable  learning. 

[a.d.  1315 — 1329.]  BoGER  Mortival  wa§  the  last  male  heir 
of  an  ancient  Leicestershire  family,  in  which  county,  at 
Knowsley,  his  birthplace,  he  founded  a  collegiate  esta- 
blishment for  a  Warden  and  Eellows.  He  was  educated 
at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  where  the  libraiy  still  contains 
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many  MSS.  which,  as  the  inscriptionfl  record,  were  the  gift 
of  Bishop  Mortival  when  Archdeacon  of  Leicester. 

[a.d.  1329— -1375.]  Eobbbt  Wtvil  was,  like  his  predecessor, 
a  native  of  Leicestershire,  "  bom,'*  says  Puller,  "  of  worthy 
and  wealthy  parentage,  at  Stanton-Wyvil  in  that  county. 
At  the  instance  of  Queen  Philippa,  the  Pope  preferred  him 
to  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
he  were  more  dunce  or  dwarf,  more  unlearned  or  unhand- 
some, insomuch  that  Walsingham  tells  us  that,  had  the 
Pope  ever  seen  him  (as  he  no  doubt  felt  him  in  his  large 
fees),  he  would  nerer  have  conferred  the  place  on  him"." 
Bishop  Wyvil's  ill-favouredness  did  not  prevent  his  re- 
covering for  the  see  the  castle  of  Sherborne  and  the  chase 
of  Bere,  the  principal  events,  apparently,  of  his  long  epi- 
scopate, since  both  of  them  find  a  record  on  his  very  curious 
brass.  (Pt.L§29.) 

[a-d.  1375,  trans,  to  Bath  and  Wells  1388.]  Ralph  Eeghum, 
consecrated  at  Bruges,  was  not  improbably  of  Elenush 
birth. 

[a.d.  1388 — 1395.]  John  Waltham,  "legum  peritus,"  was 
Master  of  the  Eolls  in  1382;  and  in  1391,  after  his  ele- 
vation to  the  see  of  Salisbury,  became  Lord  High  Trea- 
surer. Bishop  Waltham  resisted  the  visitation  of  Arch- 
bishop Courtenay,  even  after  that  prelate  had  compelled 
the  submission  of  Thomas  Brantyngham,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
alleging  privfleges  of  exemption  obtained  from  Pope  Boni- 
face IX.  Waltham  was  excommunicated  by  the  Archbishop, 
and  was  compelled  to  follow  the  example  of  his  brother  of 
Exeter.  By  direction  of  the  young  King,  Richard  11.,  in 
whose  favour  he  stood  high,  he  was  interred  (not  without 
much  general  dissatisfaction,  says  Walsingham)  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  his  brass  remains,  adjoining  the 
monument  of  Edward  1. 

[a-d.  1395—1407.]  RiCHABD  Mitfobd,  Confessor  of  the 
King,  Richard  11.,  suffered  the  fate  of  other  royal  fa- 
^  Worthies— Leicesterahire. 
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Yourites  durmg  the  parliament  called  ''wonderful^'  (be- 
caose  "many  unexpected  things  happened  in  it"),  and  was 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Bristol  until,  in  1389,  the  King 
resumed  the  government ;  and  Mitford,  liberated  from  pri- 
son, was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Chichester.  In  1395  he 
was  translated  to  Salisbury.  His  fine  tomb  remains  at  the 
angle  of  the  south  transept.   (Ft.  I.  §  23.) 

In  1407,  Nicholas  Bubwith  was  translated  to  Salisbuiy 
from  London,  and  in  the  same  year  was  again  translated 
to  Bath  and  Wells.  (For  the  little  recorded  of  him  see 
Wells.) 
[A.D.  1408 — 1417.]  Robert  HALLAy,  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  bishops  of  Salisbury  before  the  Reformation,  was 
nominated  to  that  see  four  years  after  the  death  of  William 
of  Wykeham,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  bishops  of  Win- 
chester. His  origin  and  birth-place  are  alike  uncertain. 
Pits  alone  asserting  him  to  have  been  **  de  regio  sanguine 
in  Anglia  natus."  He  seems  to  have  been  patronized  by 
Archbishop  Arundel,  by  whom  he  was  made  Archdeacon 
of  Canterbury  in  1401.  He  was  already  a  Prebendary 
of  YorL  In  1403  he  was  chosen  Chancellor  of  Oxford, 
which  office  he  resigned  in  1406,  when  he  left  England  for 
Rome,  and  was  nominated  Archbishop  of  York  by  Pope 
Gregory  XII.  This  nomination,  however,  was  subsequently 
withdrawn,  but  in  the  year  1407  (the  same  Pope  appointing 
him)  Hallam  became  Bishop  of  SaHsbury.  He  was  present 
at  the  Council  of  Pisa  in  1409,  and  in  1411  received  a  car- 
dinal's hat  from  Pope  John  XXni."  During  the  famous 
Council  of  Constance  (1415—1417),  which  witnessed  the 
burning  of  Huss  and  of  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  which  had 
for  its  main  objects  the  reformation  of  the  clergy  and  the 
union  of  the  Church  under  one  acknowledged  Pope,  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  was  the  great  leader  of  the  English, 
"  the  representative  alike  of  their  Church  and  of  the  insular 

*  The  authority  for  this  is  Ciaoonius,  Yit.  Pontif.  et  Card., 
t  ii  coU.  803. 
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character."  "With  him  the  Teutonic  independence  of 
thought  had  not  adyanced  farther  than  the  strong  impa- 
tienoe,  which  had  long  brooded  in  England,  of  the  Pf^ 
tyranny,  and  its  encroachment  on  the  power  of  the  State  and 
of  the  nation.  Throughout,  Hallam  was  the  right  hand  of 
the  Emperor  as  asserting  the  civil  supremacy.  He  alone 
took  a  high  moral  tone ;  to  him  a  wicked  Pope  was  but  a 
wicked  man.  There  was  an  unconscious  Wydiffism  about 
the  bishop,  who  would  perhaps  hardly  have  hesitated  to 
have  burned  Wycliffe  himself**."  Pe  urged  unswervingly 
the  sweeping  reformation  of  all  orders  in  the  Church ;  and 
when  the  charges  against  the  abominable  life  of  John  XXIII. 
were  brought  forward,  "the  honest  islander  broke  out  in 
righteous  indignation, '  that  the  Pope  deserved  to  be  burned 
at  the  stake.'"  After  the  burning  of  Huss,  and  whilst  the 
affair  of  Jerome  of  Prague  was  before  the  Council,  Bishop 
Hallam  ''stood  abnost  alone  in  the  assertion  of  the  great 
maxim,  '  God  willeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather 
that  he  should  be  converted  and  live.'  He,  almost  alone, 
condemned  the  punishment  of  death  for  heresy'."  The 
Council  might  have  terminated  very  differently,  and  an 
effective  reformation  of  the  clergy  might  have  been  esta- 
blished, but  for  the  death  of  Bishop  Hallam  (Sept.  4, 1417) 
in  the  castle  of  Gotleib,  close  to  Constance.  **  On  his  wis- 
dom, on  his  resolute  firmness,  the  Emperor  had  relied ;  his 
authority  held  together  the  Grcrmans  imd  the  English.  .  .  . 
Only  a  few  days  after  his  death,  the  latter  fell  off  to  the 
Italian  party.  The  Emperor  was  compelled  to  consent  to 
the  election  of  a  Pope*","  and  the  golden  opportunity  for 
reform  was  lost.  At  Bishop  Hallam's  burial  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Constance  the  Emperor  Sigismund  was  himself  pre- 
sent.   A  brass,  with  his  effigy,  still  marks  the  place  of  his 

•  Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  vi.  174,  where  the  whole  story 
of  the  Council  ihould  be  read. 
F  Lat  Christ.,  vl  214.  q  Ibid,,  vi.  228. 
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interment.  From  the  style  of  art,  it  has  been  oonjectmed 
that  this  brass  was  sent  from  England  at  a  subsequent 
periocL 

[a.d.  1417 — ^1426.]  John  CHAin)LEB,  educated  at  Winches- 
ter, was  the  author  of  the  short  life  of  Wykeham  which 
has  served  as  a  foundation  for  all  later  biogn^hies  of  the 
great  prelate. 

[a.d.  1427,  trans.  1437.]  Robbrt  Neville,  fourth  son  of 
Balph  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  by  Joanna  of  Lancaster, 
sister  of  Henry  lY.,  was  translated  to  Durham  after  he 
filled  the  see  of  Salisbury  for  ten  years.  (For  a  further 
notice  see  Durham.) 

[a.d.  1438 — 1450.]  William  Atscough  was  murdered  by 
a  body  of  Wiltshire  peasantry  during  the  insurrection  of 
Jack  Cade,  which  produced  lesser  outbreaks  in  different 
parts  of  England.  On  the  festiyal  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
1450,  they  surrounded  the  church  of  Edingdon,  near  West- 
bury  (where  the  bishops  had  a  palace),  dragged  the  Bishop, 
still  in  his  sacred  yestments,  from  the  altar  at  which  he  had 
just  celebrated  mass,  and  carried  him  to  the  top  of  an  ad- 
joining lull,  where  they  struck  off  his  head,  and  divided  his 
bloodstained  vestments  between  them  as  memorials.  His 
body,  left  naked  on  the  place  of  the  murder,  was  after- 
wards buried  in  the  house  of  the  Bonhommes  at  Edingdon. 
The  adjoining  palace  was  plundered.  The  insurgents  as- 
serted that  their  Bishop  was  always  absent  with  the  King, 
Henry  Vl.,  as  his  confessor,  and  kept  no  hospitality  in  his 
own  diocese ;  but  probably  Bishop  Ayscough's  knowledge 
of  reading  and  writing  was  quite  sufficient  excuse  for  his 
murderers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  unhappy  clerk  of  Chatham. 

[a.d.  1450 — 1481.]  Bjchakd  Beadchamp,  son  of  Sir  Walter 
Beauchamp,  and  grandson  of  Lord  Beauchamp  of  Powick, 
was  Ayscough's  successor.  He  was  translated  from  the 
see  of  Hereford,  and  was  subsequently  employed  on  various 
diplomatic  missions,  principally  to  the  court  of  Burgundy, 
then  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  in  Europe.    In  1471  he 
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was  one  of  the  conservators  of  the  trace  with  the  Duke  of 
Brittanj.  In  1477  he  was  installed  Dean  of  Windsor,  and 
was  constitidied  by  Edward  IV.  master  of  the  architectural 
works  then  in  progress  there,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  the  rebuilding  of  St.  George's  Chapel  At  Salisbury 
he  built  the  great  hall  of  the  episcopal  palace,  and  his  own 
richly  adorned  chantry,  which  stood  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Lady-chapel  before  it  was  destroyed  by  Wyatt.  Beau- 
champ  fills  no  undistingmshed  place  among  Uie  company 
of  English  prelates  who,  either  contemporary  with,  or  fol- 
lowing in  the  steps  of,  Wykeham,  about  this  time  raised 
their  cathedrals  to  the  highest  pitch  of  splendour.  For  his 
services  at  Windsor  he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter'. 
[A.D.  1482—1485.]  Lionel  Woodvillb,  fifth  son  of  Richard 
Woodville,  Earl  Elvers,  and  brother  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
Edward  lY.,  became  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  1482 ;  and  two 
years  later  witnessed  the  downfall  of  his  house  on  the  ac- 
cession to  power  of  Bichard  m.  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, brother-in-law  of  the  Bishop,  was  beheaded  in  the 
market-place  at  Salisbury,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth.  "  The  deep-revolving  witty  Buckingham"  had  be- 
come too  dangerous : — 

"The  first  was  I  that  helped  thee  to  the  orown, 

Hie  laBt  was  I  that  felt  thy  tyranny ; 

O,  in  the  battle  think  on  Buckingham, 

And  die  in  terror  of  thy  guiltinesB." 

BiOHARD  ILL,  Act  T.  So.  8. 

'  Bishop  Beauohamp  was  the  first  Chancellor  of  the  Order. 
The  dignity  was  granted  to  him  and  his  suooessors  by  a  charter 
of  Edward  TV.,  and  the  bishops  of  Salisbury  continued  to  hold  it 
until  ^le  deprivation  of  Cardinal  Oamp^ggio,  temp,  Henry  VIII. 
From  that  time  until  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  laymen.  In  1671,  on  the  representation  of  Bishop  Ward,  it  was 
reoovered  for  the  see  of  Salisbury  ;  but  when  Berkshire  (m  which 
county  St.  Geoige's  Chapel  is  situated)  was  attached  in  1886  to 
the  diocese  of  Oxford,  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Qarter  passed  to 
the  bishops  of  that  see,  who  continue  to  hold  it 
TOL.  I.  PT.  I.  K 
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(See  also  tHe  first  so^ie  of  the  same  act,  in  which  Bockiiig- 
ham  is  led  to  execution.)  The  Bishop's  accnmnlated  sor- 
rows are  said  to  have  caused  his  death  in  the  foUowing 
year.  The  tomb  assigned  to  him  is  at  the  angle  of  the 
north  transept.  (Pt.  L  §  21.) 

tA-D.  1485,  trans.  1493.]  Thomas  Lakgton  was  laranslated 
to  the  see  of  Winchester.  Both  there  and  at  Salisbniy 
he  was  a  good  patron  of  letters,  although  active  in  the 
suppression  of  Widdiffite  doctrines,  which  had  been  making 
steady  way,  especially  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury. 

[a.d.  1493—1499.]  John  Bltth  :  an  efSgy  supposed  to  be 
his  is  at  the  end  of  the  north  transept.   (Pt.  1.  §  21.) 

[A.D.  1500,  trans,  to  Canterbury  1501.]  Henbt  Dbavb. 

[a.d.  1502 — 1524.]  EDinnn)  Audlet,  son  of  James  Touchet, 
Lord  Audley,  is  principally  noticeable  for  the  beantifal 
chantry  he  built  for  himself,  and  which  remains,  happily  in 
its  original  situation.  (Pt.  I.  §  26.)  The  pulpit  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  at  (Mord  was  his  gift  to  the  place  of 
his  education. 

[A.D.  1524,  deprived  1534.]  Lawbxnce  Camfbggio,  Cardinal 
of  St.  Anastasius,  was  nominated  by  Pope  Clement  to  the 
see  of  Salisbury  on  the  death  of  Audley.  He  was  subse- 
quently despatched  to  England  to  hear  and  determine,  in 
conjunction  with  Wolsey,  the  question  of  Henry  Vill.'s 
divorce.  The  result  need  not  be  entered  upon  here.  In 
1534,  at  the  time  of  Wolsey's  disgrace.  Cardinal  Campeggio 
was  deprived  of  his  see  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

[a.d.  1535,  deprived  1538.]  Nicholab  Shaxton,  President 
of  Gonville  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  a  dependant  of  Crom- 
well's, at  first  a  strong  upholder  of  the  royal  stq>remacy, 
resigned  his  see  in  1538,  as  did  Latimer  and  some  other 
bishops,  on  account  of  the  famous  six  articles  said  to  have 
been  devised  by  Bishop  Gardiner.  (See  Winche8TE»— 
Gardiner.)  Shaxton,  with  the  others,  was  imprisoned,  and 
again  accused  in  1546,  of  denying  the  real  presence.  He  was 
condemned  to  the  stake,  but  recanted,  and  subsequently  be- 
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came  a  jiecided  persecutor  of  the  reformed  faith,  preaching 
fierce  sermons  at  the  martyrdom  of  Anne  Askew  and  others. 
He  was  made  snffiragan  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  on  his 
death  at  Cambridge,  in  1556,  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of 
GonTilleHalL 

[aj).  1539 — 1557.]  John  Capon,  or  Salcot,  was  translated 
from  Bangor.  He  was  a  thoroughly  chameleon  prelate, 
changing  with  the  changing  times ;  at  first  of  the  "  old  pro- 
fession," then  Protestant  under  Edward  YI.,  when  he  was 
one  of  the  bishops  chosen  to  correct  the  liturgy ;  and  again 
Bomanist  and  repentant  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  when 
he  sat  as  one  of  the  judges  at  the  trial  of  Hooper,  Bishop 
of  Gloucester.  He  greatly  impaired  the  revenues  of  the 
bishopric,  falling  in  with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  the 
perpetual  greed  of  the  courtiers.  (See  Exetbe — Bishop 
Veysey.)  Fuller  observes  that  it  "  seems  as  if  it  were  given 
to  binominous  bishops  to  be  impairers  of  their  churches ;" 
instancing  among  others,  Veysey  and  Salcot. 

In  1557  a  certain  Peter  Petow  was  nominated  to  the  see 
by  the  Pope.  Queen  Mary,  however,  would  not  suffer  him 
to  take  possession.  She  appointed  Francis  Mallet,  but  died 
before  his  consecration,  and  the  bishop  elect  was  ejected  on 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth. 

The  first  Protestant  bishop  of  Salisbury  is  also  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  prelates  who  ever  filled  the  see : — 

[a.d.  1560 — 1571.]  John  Jewel,  the  famous  author  of  the 
"Apology  of  the  Church  of  England,"  was  bom  in  the  year 
1522,  at  Bowden  in  the  parish  of  Berry  Narbor,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Devonshire.  The  estate  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  his  ancestors  for  nearly  two  centuries;  but  the 
family,  although  ancient  and  entitled  to  bear  arms,  does  not 
seem  to  have  risen  above  the  rank  of  the  substantial  frank- 
lin. John  was  one  of  ten  children.  He  received  his  first 
lessons  from  his  maternal  unde,  whose  name  was  Bellamy, 
and  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  Grammar-school  at  Barn- 
staple, where  his  future  adversary,  Thomas  Harding,  had 
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also  been  educated.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Jeirel  became 
a  Postmaster  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  John  Farkhnrst,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Norwich.  In  his  seyenteenth  year  he  was  elected  to  a 
Scholarsh^  at  Corpus,  in  which  college  he  remained  until 
the  accession  of  Queen  Mary.  Jewel  attached  himself  from 
the  first  to  the  cause  of  the  Eeformation,  and  was  a  diligent 
hearer  of  Peter  Martyr,  whom  Edward  YI.  had  appointed 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford.  The  Fellows  of  Corpus 
were  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  accordingly,  when  Jewel, 
after  Mary's  accession,  refused  to  be  present  at  mass,  he 
was  expelled,  in  spite  of  his  exemplary  life  and  his  great 
reputation  for  learning.  "  I  should  love  thee,  Jewel,"  the 
dean  of  his  coUege  used  to  say  to  him,  "  if  thou  wert  not 
a  Zuinglian;  in  thy  faith  I  hold  thee  a  heretic,  but  surely 
in  thy  life  thou  art  an  angel;  thou  art  very  good  and 
honest,  but  a  Lutheran."  Jewel  remained  for  a  short  time 
after  his  expulsion  at  Broadgates  Hall  in  Oxford;  and  the 
Uniyersity,  kinder  than  his  College,  chose  him  Public  Ora- 
tor; in  which  capacity  he  addressed  a  letter  of  congratu- 
lation to  the  Queen, — a  composition  which  called  for  the 
exercise  of  no  small  tact  and  prudence.  ''Whilst  reading 
this  letter  to  Dr.  Tresham,  the  yice-Chancellor,"  says 
Humphrey,  in  his  Life  of  Jewel,  "  the  great  bell  of 
Christ  Church  (which  this  doctor  having  caused  to  be  new 
run  a  few  days  before  had  christened  by  the  name  of  Maiy) 
tolled,  and  hearing  her  pleasant  voice  now  call  him  to  his 
beloved  mass,  he  burst  out  into  an  exclamation, '  O  delicate 
and  sweet  harmony!  O  beautiful  Mary,  how  musically 
she  sounds,  how  strangely  she  pleaseth  my  ears!'  So 
Mr.  Jewel's  sweet  pen  was  forced  to  give  way  to  the  more 
acceptable  tinkling  of  this  new  lady.  And  we  may  easily 
conjecture  how  the  poor  man  took  it." 

The  chief  enemy  of  the  new  Orator  was  Dr.  Marshall, 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  by  whose  contrivance  the  usual 
string  of  propositions  confirmatory  of  the  'old  profession* 
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■was  sent  to  Jewel  for  liis  signature.  "The  poor  man," 
says  Humphrey,  "  having  neither  Mend  nor  time  allowed 
him  to  consult  with,  took  the  pen  in  his  hand,  and  saying, 
'Have  you  a  mind  to  see  how  well  I  can  write P'  sub- 
scribed his  name  hastily  and  with  great  reluctance."  This 
submission,  however,  was  not  sufficient,  and  he  would  have 
been  at  once  imprisoned  had  he  not  set  out  on  foot  the 
same  night  for  London,  carefully  avoiding  the  main  roads. 
In  London,  which  he  reached  after  many  difficulties  and 
dangers,  he  lay  concealed  for  a  short  time,  and  then  escaped 
across  the  sea  to  Frankfort,  where  he  made  a  public  re- 
cantation of  his  Oxford  subscription.  From  Frankfort  he 
passed  to  Strasbourg,  where  he  was  received  into  the  house 
of  Peter  Martyr,  whom  he  afterwards  accompanied  to  Zu- 
rich. At  each  of  these  places  there  was  a  considerable  body 
of  English  exiles,  whom,  during  the  intervals  of  his  studies. 
Jewel  was  occupied  in  "consoling  and  confirming;"  but 
although  he  "used  his  utmost  endeavour"  he  was  unable 
to  prevent  the  schism  of  the  Frankfort  reformers,  led  by 
Knox  and  GkKxlman. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Elizabetli  (Nov.  1558), 
Jewel  returned  to  England,  where  he  was  first  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  confirming  the  reformed  re- 
ligion in  the  western  counties;  and  in  Januaiy,  1559-60, 
was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Salisbury,  which  had  been 
vacant  nearly  three  years.  In  1562  he  published  in  Latin 
his  well-known  "Apology  of  the  Church  of  England,"  a 
book  which  was  speedily  translated  into  every  European 
language,  and  of  which  the  English  version  was  soon  to  be 
found  chained  to  its  lectern  in  abnost  every  English  church. 
"  The  Apology,"  says  Hallam,  "  is  written  with  spirit ;  the 
slyle  is  terse,  the  arguments  pointed,  the  authorities  much 
to  the  purpose ;  so  that  its  effects  are  not  surprising"."  It 
was  replied  to  by  Thomas  Harding,  then  a  Professor  at 
Louvain,  but  Treasurer  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  at  the  time 
•  Lit.  Hist,  pt.  ii.  ch.  2. 
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of  Jewel's  appointment  to  that  see.  Harding  was  a  yi- 
gorous  defender  of  the  Papal  pretensions.  He  was  bom  at 
Combe  Martin,  the  adjoining  parish  to  that  of  Beny  Nar- 
bor,  and  was  educated,  like  Jewel,  at  Barnstaple.  We  may 
therefore,  perhaps,  oonjectnre  that  a  slight  dash  of  proyincial 
jealousy  added  its  bitterness  to  the  controversy  between 
the  now  prosperous  bishop  and  the  exile  "for  conscience* 
sake."  In  1667  Jewel  published  his  "Defence  of  the 
Apology."  A  minor  controversy  had  been  for  some  time 
in  progress  between  the  same  disputants,  provoked  by  a 
sermon  preached  by  Jewel  at  Paul's  Cross,  in  which  he 
denied  the  antiquity  of  the  principal  Romish  dogmas. 

In  ]  569  Bishop  Jewel  replied  to  the  bull  in  which  Pope 
Pius  lY .  excommunicated  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  in  a  ser- 
mon at  Paul's  Cross  defended  the  ceremonies  and  state  of 
the  Church  against  the  attacks  of  Cartwright  and  the  Puri- 
tans with  as  much  zeal  as  he  had  abeady  displayed  when 
protecting  them  from  the  assaults  of  Bome.  This  was  his 
latest  work.  His  health,  which  had  always  been  feeble, 
was  worn  out  by  incessant  labour.  He  died,  Sept.  23, 1571, 
at  Monkton  Farleigh,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral, 
where  his  tombstone,  from  which  the  brtos  has  been  re- 
moved, still  remains,  nearly  adjoining  that  of  another,  though 
somewhat  different,  champion  of  the  Church, — ^Bishop  Wy- 
vU.  (Pt.  I.  {  29.)  Its  original  place  was  in  the  centre  of 
the  choir. 

The  library,  over  the  cloisters  at  Salisbury,  was  built  by 
Bishop  Jewel.  "His  doors,"  says  his  biographer,  Hum- 
phreys, "  stood  always  open  to  the  poor,  and  he  would  fre- 
quently send  his  charitable  reliefs  to  prisoners.  .  .  .  But, 
perceiving  the  great  want  of  learned  men  in  his  times,  his 
greatest  care  was  to  have  ever  with  him  in  his  house  half-a- 
dozen  or  more  poor  lads  which  he  brought  up  in  learning." 
Many  students  also  were  maintained  by  him  at  Oxford, 
one  of  whom  was  Bichard  Hooker,  like  himself  a  native 
of  Devonshire.    For  the  well-known  stoiy  of  the  Bishop's 
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'  waUdiig-staff '  which  he  lent  to  Hooker  when  the  yonng 
student  making  his  way  from  Oxford  on  foot,  yisited  his 
patron  at  Salisbury,  the  reader  may  consult  Walton's  ad- 
mirable life  of  the  'Judicious'  Doctor. 

"A  Jewel,"  says  Fuller,  ''sometimes  taken  for  a  single 
precious  stone,  is  properly  a  collection  of  many,  orderly 
set  together  to  their  best  advantage.  So  severaU  eminences 
met  in  this  worthy  man.  Naturals,  artificials,  (amongst 
which  I  recount  his  studied  memory,  deserving,  as  well  as 
Theodectes  the  Sophister,  the  surname  of  Mnemonicus,) 
morals,  but  principally  spirituals.  So  devout  in  the  pew 
where  he  prayed,  diligent  in  the  pulpit  where  he  preached, 
grave  on  the  bench  where  he  assisted,  mild  in  the  consistory 
where  be  judged,  pleasant  at  the  table  where  he  fed,  patient 
in  the  bed  where  he  died,  that  well  it  were  if,  in  relation 
to  him,  'secundum  usum  Sarum'  were  made  precedential 
to  all  posterity.  ...  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  his  soul  or 
his  ejaculations  arrived  first  in  heaven,  seeing  he  prayed 
dying,  and  died  praying*." 

[aj).  1571 — 1576.]  EDMxmD  Gheast  was  translated  from 
Eochester,  of  which  see  he  was  the  first  Protestant  bishop. 
Little  has  been  recorded  of  him.  At  SaUsbury  he  famished 
with  books  the  library  which  his  predecessor.  Bishop  Jewel, 
had  built.  His  tombstone  remains  near  that  of  Jewel  in 
the  north  choir-aisle. 

[a.d.  1577,  trans.  1588.]  John  Pisbs  was  translated  from 
Salisbury  to  York.  As  Bishop  of  Salisbury  he  preached 
before  Queen  Elizabeth  on  occasion  of  the  solenm  thanks- 
giving for  the  defeat  of  the  Armada. 

[a.d.  1591 — ^1596.]  John  Coldwell  "was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  three  things :  (1)  as  having  been  a  physician  before  he 
became  a  bishop;  (2)  as  having  been  the  first  married 
bishop  that  ever  filled  the  see  of  Sarum;  (3)  as  having 
alienated  Sherborne  Castle  from  the  see  to  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh." 

t  Church  History,  bk.  ix.  sect.  3. 
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[A.D.  1598—1615.]  "Henbt  Cottok,  one  of  Elizabeth's  chap- 
lains, had,*'  sajs  Sir  John  ELarrington,  "  nineteen  ehildren 
bj  one  wife,  which  is  no  ordinary  blessing,  and  most  of 
them  sonnes.  His  wife's  name  was  Patience;  the  name 
of  which,"  he  adds,  spitishly,  "  I  have  heard  in  few  wives, 
the  quality  in  none."  Bishop  Ootton,  who  was  bom  of  a 
good  family,  at  Warblington,  in  Hampshire,  had  been  Eliza- 
beth's godson;  and  on  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Salis- 
bury the  Queen  observed  that  "  she  had  blessed  many  of  her 
godsons,  and  that  now  this  godson  should  bless  her."  The 
Bbhop  was  a  contemporary  of  William  Cotton,  who  filled 
the  see  of  Exeter  from  1597  to  1630;  and  Fuller  tells  us 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  wont  "  merrily  to  say,  alluding 
to  the  plenty  of  clothing  in  those  parts,  that  '  she  hoped 
she  had  now  weU  Ck)ttoned  the  West.' " 

[a.d.  1615 — 1617.]  Egbert  Abbot  was  the  elder  brother  (A 
G^rge  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  like  whom  he 
was  a  decided  opponent  of  the  school  of  Laud.  He  was  of 
a  gentler  disposition,  however,  than  the  Archbishop,  and  his 
learning  was  more  profound.  "  George,"  says  Puller,  "was 
the  more  plausible  preacher,  Bobert  the  greater  scholar; 
George  the  abler  statesman,  Bobert  the  deeper  divine. 
Gravity  did  frown  in  George,  and  smile  in  Bobert."  The 
published  works  of  Bishop  Abbot,  mostly  attacks  on  Bome, 
were  numerous.    Of 

[a.d.  1618 — ^1619.]  Maetin  Pothebbt,  and 

[A..D.  1620—1621.]  BoBBRT  TowNSON,  little  is  recorded. 

[a.d.  1621 — ^1641.]  John  Davbnant  was  one  of  the  four 
divines  sent  by  James  1.  to  attend  the  Synod  of  Dort. 

[a.d.  1641,  trans.  1660.]  Brian  Dxjppa,  deprived  almost  im- 
mediately after  his  consecration,  spent  the  years  of  the 
Commonwealth  at  Bichmond,  and  was  translated  to  Win- 
chester after  the  Bestoration.   (See  that  Cathedral.) 

[a.d.  1660,  trans.  1663.]  Httmphret  Henchman,  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  aiding  the  escape  of  Charles  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Salis- 
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Inn;  on  tlie  Eestoratioii,  and  in  1663  was  translated  to« 


[a.d.  1663 — 1665.]  John  Eablb,  "a  person,"  says  Claren- 
don, "very  notable  for  his  elegance  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues  .  .  .  and  of  a  conversation  so  pleasant  and  delight- 
fol,  so  Tery  innocent  and  so  yeiy  facetious,  that  no  man's 
compaay  was  more  desired  and  more  bved.  ...  In  the 
first  settling  oi  the  Prince  (Charles)  his  family,  he  was 
made  one  at  his  chaplains,  and  attended  on  him  when  he 
was  forced  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  was  among  the  few 
exeeEent  men  who  never  had,  nor  oonld  have,  an  enemy  but 
such  a  one  who  was  an  enemy  to  all  learning  and  virtue, 
and  therefore  would  never  make  himself  known*."  Dr.  Earle 
remained  in  dose  attendance  on  Prince  Charles  throughout 
all  his  wanderings  until  the  Eestoration,  when  he  was  made 
Bidiop  of  Worcester,  and  translated  to  SaUsbnry  in  1663. 
As  an  autiior,  his  most  remarkable  work  is  his  "Microcos- 
mographia^  or  a  Piece  of  the  World  Discovered  in  Essays 
and  Characters,"  published  anonymously  in  1638.  "In 
some  of  tliese  short  characters,*'  says  Hallam,  "Earle  is 
wcHTthy  of  comparison  with  La  Bruyere.  .  .  .  In  all  we  find 
an  acute  observation  and  a  happy  humour  of  expression. 

It  is  one  of  those  books  which  give  us  a  picturesque 

idea  of  the  manners  of  our  feUihers  at  a  period  now  be- 
come remote;  and  for  this  reason,  were  there  no  other,  it 
woold  deserve  to  be  read'.** 

[A.D.  1665 — ^1667.]   Alexaitdeb  Hyde  was  first  cousin  of 
the  great  Lord  Chancellor. 

[a.d.  1667—1688.]  Sbth  Wabj),  educated  at  Cambridge, 
whence  he  was  compelled  to  remove  by  the  Parliamentarian  • 
Commissioners,  fotmd  a  refuge  at  Oxford,  where  he  was 
appcmited  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy,  and  was  en- 
abled to  hold  his  preferment  without  taking  the  covenant. 
On  the  Restoration  he  was  i^pointed  Bishop  of  Exeter 

«  Clarendon's  Memoirs  of  his  own  life, 
s  lit.  Hist,  pt  iii  oh.  7. 
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•  (1663,  see  tliat  Cathedral) ;  and  was  translated  in  1667  io 
Salisbury.  Here  he  made  such  repairs  to  the  cathedral  as 
were  necessary  after  the  disorders  of  the  civil  war»  (these, 
however,  were  not  important — see  Pt.  I.  {  i,)  and  restored 
the  episcopal  palace,  which  had  fallen  into  complete  rain. 
A  survey  of  the  entire  cathedral  was  also  made  at  Bishop 
Ward's  request  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  principally  with 
a  view  to  the  security  of  the  spire.  "  I  have  seen,"  writes 
his  biographer.  Dr.  Pope,  ''many  metropolitan  churches, 
but  never  any,  nay,  not  that  glorious  fabric  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Bome,  which  exceeds  the  imagination  of  all  those  who 
have  not  beheld  it,  was  kept  so  neat  as  this  in  his  time ; 
nay,  the  sacrifice  therein  was  as  pure ;  there  might  be  heard 
excellent  preaching;  and  divine  service  celebrated  with 
exemplary  piety,  admirable  decency,  and  celestial  music" 
Besides  other  benefactions  to  the  city,  he  founded  in  it  a 
hospital  for  widows  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese.  Bishop 
Ward's  learning  was  considerable;  his  charity  and  hospi- 
tality very  great.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  assist  in  ihe 
establishment  of  the  B.oyal  Society.  He  died  at  Knights- 
bridge  in  January,  1688  (O.S.),  having  long  survived  his 
faculties;  and  "without  knowing,"  says  Lord  Macaulay, 
"  that  great  events,  of  which  not  the  least  important  had 
passed  under  his  own  roof,  had  saved  his  church  and  his 
country  from  ruin."  James  IE.  had  lodged  in  the  episcopal 
palace  during  his  visit  to  Salisbury.  Bishop  Ward  was 
buried  in  his  own  cathedral,  where  a  tablet  to  his  memory 
exists  in  the  south  transept. 

[a.d.  1689—1714-15.]  Gilbebt  Bubnst  succeeded.  The 
life  of  Bishop  Burnet  belongs  so  completely  to  the  history 
of  his  time  that  it  will  be  only  necessary  in  this  place  to 
record  its  principal  events  very  briefly.  Burnet  was  bom 
at  Edinburgh,  Sept.  18,  1643.  His  father's  family  had 
been  long  settled  in  the  shire  of  Aberdeen,  and  it  was  at 
the  University  of  Aberdeen  that  the  future  bishop  was  edu- 
cated.   After  visiting  England  and  the  Continent^  Burnet 
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reionied  to  Scotland  in  1665,  when  he  was  ordained  by  the 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and  presented  to  the  living  of  Saltonn 
In  the  disputes  between  the  Presbyterians  and  Episcopa- 
lians, Bomet's  principles  of  moderation  exposed  him  to  the 
ill-win  of  both  parties.  He  was  frequently  consulted,  how- 
erer,  by  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  Govem 
ment,  and  it  was  by  his  advice  that  some  of  the  more 
moderate  Presbyterians  were  put  into  the  vacant  churches. 
From  1669  to  1674  he  was  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Glas 
gow.  In  1673  he  visited  London,  and  in  the  following 
year  returned  to  settle  there  permanently,  being  appointed 
Preacher  of  tiie  Bolls'  Chapel  and  Lecturer  at  St.  Clement's. 
At  this  time  he  wrote  his  "  History  of  the  Beformation.'* 
He  left  England  on  the  accession  of  James,  having  lost  the 
favour  of  the  Court  before  the  end  of  the  previous  reign ; 
and  after  making  the  tour  of  Europe,  settled  at  the  Hague 
by  the  invitation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  his  expedition  to  England.  In  1689  he  was 
nominated  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  published  in  1699  his 
**  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles."  His  "  History  of 
his  Own  Times  "  was  pubHshed  by  his  son,  after  the  Bishop's 
death,  which  occurred  in  1714-15.  He  was  mterred  in 
London,  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  James's,  ClerkenweD. 

For  the  active  part  taken  in  the  political  and  other 
events  of  his  time  by  Bishop  Burnet,  the  reader  should 
have  recourse  to  the  pages  of  Lord  Macaulay,  whose  general 
estimate  of  the  Bishop  may  here  be  added : — 

<<The  fame  of  Burnet  has  been  attacked  with  singular 
malice  and  pertinacity.  The  attack  began  early  in  his  life, 
and  is  still  carried  on  with  undiminished  vigour,  though  he 
has  now  been  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  in  his 
grave.  He  is  indeed  as  fSair  a  mark  as  factious  animosity 
and  petulant  wit  could  desire.  The  faults  of  his  under- 
standing and  temper  lie  on  the  surface  and  cannot  be 
missed.  They  were  not  the  faults  which  are  ordinarily 
considered  as  belonging  to  his  country.    Alone  among  the 
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many  Scotchmen  who  have  raised  themselves  to  distinction 
and  prosperity  in  England,  he  had  that  character  which 
satirists,  novelists,  and  dramatists  have  agreed  to  ascrihe 
to  Irish  adventurers.  His  high  animal  spirits,  his  boast- 
fulness,  his  undissembled  vanity,  his  propensity  to  blunder, 
his  provoking  indiscretion,  his  unabashed  audacity,  afforded 
inexhaustible  subjects  of  ridicule  to  the  Tories.  .  .  .  Yet 
Burnet,  though  open  in  many  respects  to  ridicule,  and 
even  to  serious  censure,  was  no  contemptible  man.  His 
parts  were  quick,  his  industry  unwearied,  his  reading 
various  and  most  extensive.  He  was  at  once  an  historian, 
an  antiquary,  a  theobgian,  a  preacher,  a  pamphleteer,  a 
debater,  and  an  active  political  leader;  and  in  every  one 
of  these  characters  made  himself  conspicuous  among  able 
competitors.  The  many  spirited  tracts  which  he  wrote  on 
passing  events  are  only  now  known  to  the  curious;  but 
his  'Histoiy  of  his  Own  Times,'  his  'History  of  the 
Eeformation,'  his  'Exposition  of  the  Articles,'  his  'Dis- 
course of  Pastoral  Care,'  his  'Life  of  Hale,'  his  'Life  of 
Wilmot'  are  still  reprinted,  nor  is  any  good  private  library 
without  them.  Agaii^  such  a  fact  as  this  all  the  efforts 
of  detractors  are  in  vain.  A  writer  whose  voluminous 
works  in  several  branches  of  literature  find  numerous 
readers  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  his  death, 
may  have  had  great  fsiolis,  but  must  also  have  had  great 
merits  y." 

[A..D.  1715,  trans.  1721.]  William  Talbot  was  the  only  son 
of  William  Talbot  of  Stourton  Castle  in  Staffordshire,  a 
descendant  from  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Shrewsbury. 
The  Bishop,  who  was  father  of  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot, 
was  translated  to  Durham  in  1721. 

[a.d.  1721,  trans,  to  Winchester  in  1723.]  Bichabo  Willis. 

[a.d.  1723,  trans,  to  Winchester  in  1734.]  BxNJAMnr  Hoad- 

LBT.      (See  WlKCHXSTSB.) 

7  Hist.  Eng:,  oh.  vii 
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[▲J).  1734,  trans,  to  London  17419.]  Thomas  Shbslock,  son 
of  Dr.  William  Sherlock,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  was  educated 
at  £ton  and  Cambridge.  In  1716  he  became  Dean  of 
Chichester;  in  1727  Bishop  of  Bangor;  in  1734  he  was 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Salisbuij,  and  after  declining  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury  in  1747,  was  translated  to 
London  m  1749.  He  died  in  1761.  The  character  of 
Bbhop  Sherlock  shines  out  with  unusual  brightness  through 
the  gloom  of  perhaps  the  darkest  and  most  lifeless  period 
in  the  history  of  the  English  Church.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  influential  preachers  of  his  time,  and  his 
sermons  have  been  frequently  reprinted. 

[a.d.  1749,  trans,  to  York  1757.]  John  Qilbbbt. 

[aj).  1757,  trans,  to  Winchester  1761.]  John  Thomas. 

[a.d.  1761,  trans,  to  York  in  the  same  year.]  Kobbbt  Dbum- 

MONB. 

[aj).  1761—1766.]  John  Thomas,  (Second). 

[a.d.  1766— 1782.]  John  Hume. 

[a.d.  1782,  trans,  to  Durham  1791.]  Shutb  Baabinoton. 
(SeeDtmHAM.) 

[aj).  1791—1807.]  John  Douglas  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish 
merchant  at  Pittenweem  in  Fife.  As  chaplain  of  the  3rd 
Regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  where  ''he  was  by  no  means  an  inactive  specta- 
tor, performing  the  part  of  aid-de-camp  to  Gleneral  Camp- 
bell, who  employed  him  to  carry  orders  to  the  English 
regiments  which  protected  the  village  where  he  and  some 
other  generals  were  stationed.  An  officer  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, advancing  at  the  head  of  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  in- 
vited him  to  join  the  charge,  telling  him  to  remember  he 
was  a  Douglas,  an  invitation  which  the  chaplain  could  not 
accept,  encrmibered  as  he  was  with  the  wills  and  other  pro- 
perty of  many  officers  and  soldiers  engaged  in  the  battle. 
Indeed,  the  chaplain  was  so  laden  with  watches,  crown- 
pieces,  and  other  weighty  property,  that  it  was  with  great 
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inconvemence,  augmented  by  fear  lest  bis  pockets  sbould 
give  way  under  tbe  weigbt  of  tbeir  contents,  tbat  be  reached 
a  place  of  safety'."  After  bis  return  to  England  be  became 
tutor  to  Lord  Fulteney,  son  of  tbe  Earl  of  Batb,  wbom  be 
accompanied  on  bis  travels.  In  1749  Dr.  Douglas  was 
presented  by  Lord  Batb  to  a  living  in  Sbropsbire,  and  bis 
literary  reputation  soon  became  considerable.  "Tbe  Cri- 
terion," an  essay  on  tbe  distinction  between  true  and  false 
miracles,  was  published  in  1754 ;  and  bis  replies  to  Lauder's 
attack  on  Milton,  and  to  Bowers*  "Histoiy  of  tbe  Popes," 
botb  wbicb  writers  were  Scottish  impostors  of  no  ordinary 
impudence,  are  thus  referred  to  by  Goldsmith  in  bis  "He- 
taliation :" — 

"  Here  DouglaB  retires  from  his  toils  to  relax. 
The  soomig^  of  impostors,  the  terror  of  quacks ; 
Come  all  ye  quack  bards  and  ye  quacking  divines. 
Come  and  dance  on  the  spot  where  your  tyrant  redines. 
When  satire  and  censure  encircled  his  throne 
I  feared  for  your  safety,  I  feared  for  my  own ; 
But  now  he  is  gone,  and  we  want  a  detector. 
Our  Dodds  shall  be  pious,  our  Kenricks  shall  lecture  ; 
Bfacpherson  write  bombast  and  call  it  a  style. 
Our  Townshead  make  speeches,  and  I  shall  compile. 
New  Landers  and  Bowers  the  Tweed  shall  cross  over. 
No  CMmJlrymoM  living  their  tricks  to  discover ; 
Detection  her  taper  shall  quench  to  a  spark, 
And  Scotchmen  meet  Scotchmen,  and  cheat  in  the  dark." 

Dr.  Douglas  subsequently  edited  Clarendon's  "Diary  and 
Letters,"  and  prepared  for  publication  tbe  journals  kept  by 
Captain  Cook  during  bis  celebrated  voyages.  In  1787  be 
was  nominated  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  in  tbe  following 
year  Dean  of  Windsor — a  preferment  which  be  held  tiD  lus 
death.  He  was  translated  to  Salisbury  in  1791.  He  died 
in  1807,  and  was  buried  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor. 

Bishop  Douglas  was  a  member  of  tbe  well-known  dub 

>  Oassan's  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury. 
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established  by  Johnson  and  Burke,  and  appears  among  the 
rest  in  Goldsmith's  "  Retaliation :" — 

"  And  Douglas  is  puddingy  Babstantial  and  plain." 

The  sncceeding  bishops  need  only  be  named: — 
[aj).  1807—1825.]  JoHM  Fishib. 
[a.d.  1825—1837.]  Thomas  Bubgess. 
[aj).  1837—1854.]  Edwabd  Dbbisgn. 
[a j>.  1854.]  Waltbe  Kbbb  Hamilton. 
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EXETER  CATHEDRAL. 


PART  I. 

rpHE  Tiaitor,  before  entering  the  eathedral,  should 
^  be  supplied  -with  a  short  notice  of  its  general 
history,  and  with  the  dates  of  its  yarious  portions. 

I.  A  Benedictine  monastery,  dedicated  to  St  Peter, 
existed  within  the  walls  of  Exeter  at  least  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  and  perhaps  still  earlier, 
since  it  may  possibly  have  been  the  same  religious 
establishment  to  which  Winfired  of  Crediton  (St.  Boni- 
&ce)  was  sent  toward  ttie  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
«nd  in  which  he  took  his  first  tows.  The  monastery 
was  much  injured  by  the  Northmen  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries ;  and  when  the  united  s^s  for  Devon 
and  Cornwall  were  removed  from  Crediton  to  Exeter, 
in  1050,  the  conventual  church  of  St.  Peter  was  taken 
&I'  the  new  cathedraL 

n.  Of  this  Saxon  church,  which  occupied  part  of  the 
site  of  the  present  building,  no  portion  remains.  Wil- 
UAH  'Wabelwast  (1107 — 1136),  the  third  bishop  after 
the  Conquest,  commenced  a  new  edifice,  rich  in  what 
was  then  considered,  as  opposed  to  the  simpler  Saxon 
work,  the  '^  marvellous  and  sumptuous*'  architecture 
of  the  Normans.    This  cathedral  seems  to  have  been 
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in  progress  until  the  episcopate  of  Hekby  Mabshaxl 
(1194 — 1206),  by  whom  it  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
pleted, '' according  to  the  plan  and  foundation  which 
his  predecessors  had  laid."  In  the  course  of  its  erec- 
tion it  had  been  much  injured  by  fi^,  at  Ihe  time 
of  Ihe  siege  of  £xeter  by  Stephen,  in  1136.  The 
portions  which  remain  of  this  Norman  cathedral  are 
the  two  transept  towers. 

III.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  centul% 
Bishop  Walteb  BbokeHoom^  (1258-^1280),  a  native 
of  Deyonshire,  commenced  a  series  of  new  woiks.  Which 
led  to  the  gradual  removal  of  the  Korman  cathedral  and 
to  the  erection  of  ttie  present  edifice.  These  were  in 
progress  from  the  time  of  Bishop  Bi^nescomb  to  that 
of  Bishop  Oldham  (1270—1619),  and  the  Fabric  Rolls, 
which  are  preserved  in  an  uninterrupted  series  from 
1279  to  1439,  enable  us  to  trace  the  gradual  completion 
of  many  of  the  works,  and  to  assign  them  to  their 
different  periods.  The  Lady  Chapel  was  partly  built 
during  the  .episcopate  of  Bishop  Bronescomb  (1258 — 
1280),  and  partly  during  that  of  Bishop  Quivil  (1280— 
1291),  who  also  constructed  the  transepts  out  of  Bishop 
Warelwast's  Norman  towers.  The  chapels  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  and  of  St.  Gabriel  the  Archangel,  north  and 
south  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  were,  as  well  as  the  lower 
part  of  the  latter,  the  work  of  Bishop  Bronescomb. 
Bishop  Stapledon  (1308—1326)  commenced  the  choir; 
which  Bishop  Grandisson  (1327 — 1369)  completed,  as 
well  as  the  nave,  and  (perhaps)  western  screen,  and 
porches.    From  Ihese  dates  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
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greater  part  of  the  existing  cathedral  belongs  to  the 
Decorated  period  of  Grothic  architecture.  It  is^  in 
hci,  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  this  period 
remaining  in  England;  and  its  details,  which  well  de- 
serve careful  stady,  will  be  found  of  extreme  beauty, 
and  full  of  variety  and  instruction. 

lY.  As  in  other  English  cathedrals,  many  of  the  an- 
dent  decorations  and  arrangements  of  Exeter  were  re- 
moYed  or  defisused  by  the  '  visitors'  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  in  the  summer  of  1559  (the  year  after  her  acces- 
sion) were  appointed  to  compel  the  general  observance 
of  the  Protestant  formularies.  During  the  Common- 
wealth the  cathedral  (much  of  the  painted  glass  in 
which  had  been  destroyed*  and  which  had  been  other- 
wise defiusedy)  was  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  brick 
wall,  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  rood-loft,  and  also  ex- 
tending across  the  entrances  to  the  choir  aisles.  The  nave, 
called  "  West  Peter's,"  was  delivered  over  to  an  Inde- 
pendent preacher,  named  Stuckeley,  one  of  Cromwell's 
(diaplains ;  whilst  a  Presbyterian  named  Ford  presided 
in  the  choir,  or  "  East  Peter's."  Both  preachers  "  en- 
joyed great  comfort  and  quiet"  until  the  Eestoration, 
when  they  were  happily  expelled.  The  chapter-house, 
during  this  "  general  eclipse,"  had  been  turned  into  a 
stable;  and  the  bishop's  palace,  the  deanery,  and  the 
canons'  houses,  into  barracks.  The  partition  in  the 
cathedral  was  puUed  down,  and  other  important  restora- 
tions made,  by  Bishop  Ward  (1662—1667). 

V.  St.  Peter,  the  patron  saint  of  the  Saxon  conventual 
church,  retained  his  place  after  its  appropriation  as 
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the  new  cathedral.  About  the  year  1286,  during  the 
episcopate  of  Bishop  Quivil,  the  district  of  the  city 
in  which  the  cathedral  with  its  dependent  buildings 
is  situated,  was  separated  by  strong  walls  and  gates, 
forming  what  is  now  known  as  "  The  Close."  Similar 
arrangements,  by  which  the  cathedral  was  converted 
into  a  fortress  within  a  fortress,  were  made  in  nearly 
all  the  episcopal  cities  of  England  immediately  after 
the  Conquest;  thus  supplying  the  Churchmen  with 
their  own  secure  stronghold,  whilst  another  quarter  of 
the  city  was  generally  assigned  to  the  castle,  with  its 
men-at-arms.  In  Exeter,  the  cathedral  lies  on  the 
south  side  of  the  High-street,  which  is  in  &ot  the 
"  Ikenild  way"  that  diyided  into  two  parts  the  Brito- 
Boman  city  of  Isca;  the  castle  occupies  the  ^'Bouge- 
mont"  or  ''  Bed  hill,"  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
walls.  The  walls  and  gates  of  the  cathedral  close  have 
long  since  disappeared ;  but  the  district  is  still  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation. 

Yl.  Excellent  distant  yiews  of  the  cathedral  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Alphington  causeway,  and  from  the 
riyer  and  canal  banks.  It  there  appears  on  high  ground, 
rising  well  above  the  masses  of  building,  some  of  them 
antique  and  picturesque,  which  slope  to  the  water  side. 
StiU  more  dbtant  prospects  of  the  cathedral  and  of  the 
entire  city  are  to  be  gained  from  all  the  high  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  finest  is  perhaps  that  from 
Waddlesdown,  in  the  parish  of  Whitstone,  about  four 
miles  from  Exeter,  embracing  the  entire  estuary  of  the 
Exe,  the  northern  border  of  Dartmoor,  and  a  wide  fringe 
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(kf  sea.  From  this  point  the  yisitor  may  pass  in  review 
the  fortunes  of  the  so  often  besieged  city  that  lies  spread 
ont  beneath  him,  with  its  dark  cathedral  towers  rising 
like  landmarks  above  the  lower  roofb.  All  these  dis- 
tant views  are  the  more  to  be  valued  from  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  anything  like  a  satis&ctory  near  prospect. 
The  south  side  of  nave  and  choir  is  entirely  hidden  by 
ordinary  houses,  and  by  the  episcopal  palace  and  gar« 
dens;  and  it  is  only  the  north  side  which  is  open,  the 
ground  about  which  is  turfed  with  bright  greensward 
dose  under  the  gr^y  walls,  and  planted  with  a  few  elm 
trees,  whose  outstretching  branches  contrast  pleasantly 
with  the  sharper  lines  of  the  building  and  its  dark  masses 
of  stone.  [See  Plate  I.]  ''As  we  walk  round  this,  we  can- 
not but  consider  that  the  cathedral,  though  far  from  lofty, 
and  presenting  none  of  the  majestic  features  of  several 
of  its  sister  churches,  is  nevertheless  a  fine  composition. 
The  aislea  of  choir  and  nave,  intercepted  by  the  stately 
Korman  towers,  farther  broken  by  the  prominence  of 
^eir  chantries,  and  spanned  by  flying  buttresses  richly 
pinnacled ;  the  large,  pure  windows,  which  pierce  both 
aisle  and  clerestory;  the  roof,  highly  pitched,  and  finished 
with  crest-tiles,  form  a  decidedly  graceful  and  pleasing 
whole."  —  J".  W.  SewettK  A  further  notice  of  the 
exterior  of  the  cathedral  will  be  found  in  §  zxxix. 

Vll.  The  ascertained  dates  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
cathedral  may  here  be  briefiy  recapitulated : — 

*  History  and  Deseriptioii  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St 
Peter.  It  ii  right  to  acknowledge  the  great  aaistance  we  have 
derived  from  Mr.  Hewetf  s  careful  labours. 
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North  and  south  transept  towers,  William  Waiehrast,  (1107 

—1136). 
Lady-chapel  (partly),  Walter  Bronescomb,  (1358—1280). 

(completed),  Peter  Quivil,  (1280—1291). 

Choir  (commenced),  Walter  de  Stapledon,  (1308—1326). 
-"— ^  (completed,) — ^nave,  western  screen,  (?)  John  Grandis^ 

son,  1327— 1369.) 

The  expense  of  these  yarious  works  was  defrayed 
chiefly  by  the  bishops  themselyes,  but  partly  by  sab- 
sidies  from  the  clergy  and  from  the  various  religious 
houses  in  the  diocese. 

Vlll.  The  west  fronts  [Frontispiece],  usually  re- 
garded as  the  latest  work  of  Bishop  Orandisson,  who 
died  in  1369,  is  of  very  high  interest;  and  although  it 
cannot  compete  with  those  of  Wells  or  Lincoln,  (both 
of  earlier  date,)  may  justly  claim  great  beauty  as  an 
architectural  composition  ^  It  recedes  in  three  stories, 
the  lowest  of  which  is  formed  by  the  sculptured  screen ; 
the  second  contains  the  great  west  window,  on  each 
side  of  which  is  a  graduated  arcade ;  and  in  the  third, 
or  gable,  is  a  triangular  window  surmounted  by  a  niche, 
containing  a  figure  of  St.  Peter,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
cathedral.  The  screen  deserves  the  most  careM  ex- 
amination. It  is  pierced  by  three  doorways,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  series  of  niches,  in  which  are  the  statues 
of  kings,  warriors,  saints,  and  apostles,  guardians,  as  it 
were,  of  the  entrance  to  the  sanctuary.    These  figures 

^  Whether  the  west  front  is  really  of  Grandiason's  time  if^ 
perhaps  doabtftd.  See  Part  III.,  Note  A,  for  a  farther  disciusion 
of  this  sulrject.  It  has  been  asrigned  by  some  competent  jndges 
to  a  later  period,  and  was  possibly  erected  during  the  episcopate 
of  QrandisBon's  saccessor.  Bishop  Brantyngham,  (1869 — ^1894). 
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are  arranged  in  three  rows.  From  pedestals,  crowned 
with  battlements^  spring  angels,  each  of  whom  supports 
a  triple  pilaster,  with  capitals.  The  statues  on  these 
capitals,  forming  the  second  row,  are  for  the  most  part 
those  of  kings  and  knights ;  above  the  canopies  which 
sormoont  them  appears  the  third  row,  chiefly  saints 
and  apostles.  The  positions  of  t^e  angels  are  admirably 
yaried.  It  is  difficult  to  identify  with  certainty  the 
statues  in  the  two  upper  rows ;  and  the  following  list, 
which  exists  in  MS.  in  the  chapter-house,  can  only  be 
accepted  as  possibly  accurate.  It  will  be  seen  that 
some  of  the  figures  are  repeated. 

In  the  lower  row,  beginning  on  the  left  hand  at  the 
north,  are  thirty  figures : — 

1.  Canute.  31. 

2.  Edgar.  29. 

3.  Ethelied.  23. 

4.  Justice.     *v  Small  figures      24. 

5.  Fortitude.  >  above  the 

6.  Discipline. )  N.  door. 

7.  Edward  XL 

8.  Heniy  m. 

9.) 
20  I  unknown  bbhops. 

11.  Richard  I. 

12.  HeniylL 

13.  Stephen. 

14.  Hemy  L 

15.  William  I. 

16.  Robert  of  Normandy. 

17.  William  IL 

18.  A  king;  unknown. 


John. 

Edward  I. 

Edward  HI.  -j «  ^ 

The  Black  Prince.  >  §| 


25. 


19  ) 


(These  two  are  busts.  The 
screen,  if  Grandisson*^ 
work,  was  erected  dur- 
ing their  lifeotiroe.  See 
Title-page.) 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon. 
26.  Stephen,  Count  of  Blois. 

(Remark  the  very  rich  ar- 
mour. TMs  has  also 
been  considered  the  effigy 
of  Wm.  Lord  Ghrandisson, 
father  of  the  Bishop.) 
27'  Guy  de  Lusignan. 

28.  Ethelwold. 

29.  Alfred. 

30.  Edward  the  Elder. 
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In  the  upper  row 

(beginumg  at  the  north)  are  thirty 

five  figures. 

1.  SamneL 

19.  St.John« 

2.  Samson. 

SO.  St  James  the  Greater, 

3.  Jephtha. 

21.  St  Thomas. 

4.  Gideon. 

23.  St  James  the  Less, 

S.Barak. 

28.  St  Simon. 

6.  Deborah. 

24.  StLnke. 

7.  NoaL 

25.  St  Mark. 

8.  St  Matthew. 

26.  StAugostin. 

9.  Si  John. 

27.  King  Ethelbert. 

10.  St.  Jade. 

28.  St.Biiinus. 

11.  St.  Bartholomew. 

29.  St  Boniface. 

12.  St.  Matthias. 

30.  Kenigils.    \ 

13.  StPhiHp. 

31.  Cwichehn.  / 

U.  St.  Andrew. 

32.  Kenwalch.  f    Kings  of 

15.  St.  Peter. 

83.  Kentwald.  ?  Wessex. 

16.  King  Richard  XL 

34.  Oeadwalla.\ 

17.  King  Athelstan. 

35.  Ina.          ) 

18.  StPanL 

The  two  statues  with  shields  of  arms  in  niches  above 
the  upper  row  are  certainly  those  of  Athelstan  and 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the  Saxon  king  who  '*  expelled 
the  Britons"  firom  Exeter,  and  the  founder  of  the  exist- 
ing bishopric. 

IX.  In  all  these  figures  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  hair,  as  well  as  the  fashion  of  the  crowns  and  of 
the  armour,  are  those  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  in 
which  the  work  was  probably  completed.  The  hawk 
on  the  wrist  (Godfrey  de  Bouillon),  the  hand  grasping 
the  beard  (William  L  and  II.),  and  the  crossed  1^ 
(Edward  I.),  are  attributes  or  actions  firequently  as- 
signed to  royal  personages  in  ancient  romances  aiid 
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Oliiinmations.  The  dog  seen  at  the  feet  of  one  or 
two  of  the  knights  (Bobert  of  Nonnandy)  is,  perhaps, 
meant  to  indicate  fidelity.  The  figures  of  William 
the  Conqueror  and  of  St.  James  the  Less  are  modem 
imitations,  by  Stevens,  of  the  ancient  statues,  which 
cmmbled  to  pieces,  and  at  last  fell  from  their  niches. 
ATI,  indeed,  are  now  battered  and  time-worn ;  but  the 
work  may  be  compared  advantageonsly  with  the  series 
of  English  kings  on  the  choir-screen  of  York  Minster 
(temp.  Hen«  YI.,  nearly  a  century  later).  The  earlier 
work  at  Wells  and  Lincoln  is,  perhaps,  of  higher  and 
more  ideal  character;  but  this  at  Exeter  is  folly  en- 
titied  to  Mr.  Oockerell's  praise  of  it  as  ''  remarkable, 
characteristic,  and  beautifdl  scnlptore." 

The  platform  aboye  the  screen  no  doubt  served,  as  in 
many  foreign  cathedrals,  as  a  station  from  which  the 
Church  minstrels  and  choristers  might  duly  welcome 
distinguished  personages  on  their  arrival;  and  from 
which  the  bishop  might  bestow  his  benediction  on  the 
people. 

X.  The  three  doorways  are  much  enriched*  Bound 
that  in  the  centre,  within  the  porch,  is  a  moulding 
of  carved  foliage  which  deserves  notice.  On  the  cen- 
tral boss  of  the  groining  is  a  representation  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion. The  recess  within  the  south  doorway  contains 
two  sculptures,  ''The  Appearance  of  the  Angel  to 
Joseph  in  a  dream,"  and  ''  The  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds." Both,  like  the  figures  on  the  screen,  have 
suffered  not  a  littie  from  time,  and  the  assaults  of 
Cromwell's  Puritans.     Between  the  south  door  and 
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that  in  the  centre  is  the  Chantry  of  St.  BadeffunJe, 
construoted  in  the  thickness  of  the  screen  by  Bishop 
Grandisson  for  the  place  of  his  own  sepnltnre.  (See, 
however,  Part  III.)  His  tomb  formerly  existed  here, 
but  it  was  destroyed  by  Elizabeth's  visitors,  and  the 
high-bom  prelate's  ashes  scattered,  ''  no  man  knoweth 
where."  On  the  roof  of  thb  chapel  is  a  figure  of  the 
Saviour,  in  low  relief,  with  the  right  hand  raised  in 
benediction.  From  the  holes  in  the  stone,  lamps  were 
formerly  suspended.  The  effigy  of  the  Bishop  lay  ap- 
parently beneath  the  low  arch  on  the  eastern  side, 
formerly  no  doubt  open  to  the  nave.  The  mutilated 
sculpture  of  the  altar  reredos  remains  on  the  south  side. 
St.  Badegunde,  to  whom  the  chantry  was  dedicated, 
was  the  Queen  of  Chlotarius,  eldest  son  of  the  Mere- 
vingian  Clovis;  for  what  reason  she  was  selected  as  his 
patroness  by  Bishop  Grrandisson,  is  imcertain.  A  cer- 
tain foreign  character,  which  belongs  to  this  chapel, 
and  indeed  to  the  whole  western  screen,  was  perhaps 
the  result  (if  it  be  really  Grandisson's  work)  of  that 
Bishop's  personal  connection  with  the  Continent,  espe- 
cially with  the  Papal  Court  at  Avignon. 

XI.  We  now  enter  the  nave.  As  far  as  the  transepts 
this  is  entirely  the  work  of  Ghrandisson,  who  carried 
out  the  plans  of  his  predecessors  (Bronescomb  and 
Quivil)  with  the  most  unsparing  liberality,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  with  little  or  no  alteration.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  plan  for  the  entire  church  was  matured 
by  Bishop  Quivil;  since,  although  it  is  certain  that  the 
nave  was  erected  by  Bishop  Grandisson,  there  is  no 
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trace  in  it  of  that  later  (curvilinear)  Decorated,  which 
was  the  characteristic  architecture  of  his  time.  He 
*'  enlargid,"  says  Leland,  **  the  west  part  of  the  chirch| 
making  yn  archis  where  afore  the  plot  was  made  but 
of  Y."  This  probably  means  that  he  extended  his 
nave  somewhat  fuiher  westward  than  the  site  of  the 
19'arman  cathedral;  its  present  length  is  140  feet.  The 
yiew  looking  east  is  intercepted  by  the  organ,  which  is 
placed  above  the  screen  at  the  entrance  to  the  choir ; 
bat  the  general  impression,  notwithstanding  an  appa- 
rent want  of  height^  b  that  of  great  richness  and 
beauty.  [Plate  II.]  The  roof  especially,  springing  from 
dender  vaulting-shafts,  studded  with  delicately  carved 
and  varied  bosses,  and  extending  unbroken  to  the  east 
end  of  the  choir,  is  exceeded  in  grace  and  lightness  by 
no  other  of  the  same  date  in  the  kingdom,  and  by  few  on 
the  (Continent*  The  carved  hossee,  all  of  which  retain 
traces  of  colour,  represent  foliage,  animals  (near  the 
centre  of  the  nate  is  a  sow  with  a  litter  of  pigs),  gro- 
tesque figures,  heraldic  shields,  subjects  from  early 
''bestiaries"  and  romances,  such  as  the  centaur  with 
a  sword  and  the  knight  riding  on  a  lion  toward  the 
eastern  end,  heads  of  the  Virgin  and  Saviour,  the  Pas- 
sion and  Crucifixion,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  second 
bay,  the  murder  of  Becket.  Grandisson  vnx>te  a  life 
of  the  great  Archbishop,  which  remains  in  MS.,  but 
was  very  popular  in  its  day.    The  episcopal  figure  on 

c  This  impresiion  is  partly  owing  to  the  unbroken  stretch  of 
the  roof.  The  actual  height  is  seventy  feet.  The  naves  of  Wells, 
Worcester,  and  Lichfield  are  all  lower  than  that  of  Exeter. 
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the  adjoining  boss  may  either  represent  Becket,  or  (han* 
disson  himself.    Clustered  pillars  of  Porbeck  marble, 
contrasting  well  with  the  lighter  stone  (from  Silyerton 
and  Bere)  of  which  the  walls  and  roof  are  constructedy 
separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles,  and  divide  it  into 
seven  compartments,  or  **  bays."  [Plate  m.]    The  eor* 
heh  between  the  arches,  which  support  the  vaulting- 
shafts  of  the  roof,  are,  perhaps,  peculiar  to  this  cathedral, 
and  should  be  especially  noticed.    They  are  wrought 
into  figures,  twisted  branches,  and  long  sprays  of  foliage, 
and  afford  excellent  examples  of  the  very  best  period 
of  ^naturalism.'    Every  leaf  is  varied,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  different  kinds  (here  for  the  most  part  oak 
and  vine)  is  admirably  retained.  [Plate  Y.]    The  second 
corbel  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  exhibits  the  Virgin 
treading  on  an  evil  spirit,  and  carrying  the  Divine 
Infant.    Above  is  her  coronation.     The  easternmost 
nave-corbels  display  on  the  north  side  Moses,  with  his 
hands  supported  by  Aaron  and  Hur  [Plate  Y.  fig.  1  ] ;  and 
on  the  south,  the  risen  Saviour,  with  cross  and  banner. 
The  brackets  at  the  foot  of  these  corbels  are  crowned 
heads;  and  possibly  represent  Edw.  I.  and  II.,  the  first 
beardless  as  usual,  the  other  more  defaced.    The  second 
corbel  on  the  north  side  represents  St  Cecilia,  with  a 
somewhat  grotesque  angel  listening  to  her  music.  [Plate 
lY.]   A  blind  arcade,  taking  the  place  of  the  triforium, 
deeply  recessed,  and  arranged  in  groups  of  four  arches 
under  each  bay,  runs  above  the  nave-arches;  and  in 
the  central  bay  on  the  north  side  projects  the  Jftn- 
MtreW  Odllenfi  an  arrangement  for  the  accommodation 
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ifliciaQa  on  high  festiyals,  which  occurs  in  this 

tion  nowhere  else  in  England.  [Plate  YI.]   There 

1  leed,  other  examples  at  Wells  and  at  Win- 

iT,  bnt  of  far  less  interest  and  importance.    Each 

3  twelve  niches  into  which  its  front  is  divided 

ins  the  figore  of  a  winged  angel  playing  on  « 

^al  instnunent,  and  snrmounted  by  a  rich  canopy. 

nstmmentSy  beginning  from  the  west,  are, — ^a  cit- 

^^gpipes,  flageolet,  crowth  or  violin,  harp,  an  im« 

[ur  unseen  instrument,  (the  Angers  are  put  close 

mouth,)  trumpet,  organ,  g^tar,  wind  instru- 

mhour,  and  cymbals.    The  two  corbelled  heads 

,   Bupporting  niches,  are  possibly  those  of  Ed- 

UI.  and  Fhilippa.  The  manner  in  which  the 
i  and  arms  are  raised  above  the  heads  is  unusual. 
3  the  arcade  and  minstrels'  gallery  is  the  clere- 

abng  which  a  gallery  is  pierced  in  the  thick- 
)f  the  wall* 

I.  The  windoum  of  the  nave,  all  of  the  best  and 
t  (geometrical)  Decorated,  are  said  to  exhibit  a 
jr  variety  of  tracery  than  can  be  found  in  any 
building  in  the  kingdom.  (I.  W.  H.)  They  are 
^ed  in  pairs,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  cathedral ; 
\i  no  two,  side  by  side,  will  be  found  to  resemble 
>ther.  The  varied  and  graceM  patterns  of  the 
rork  should  also  be  noticed.  The  stained  glass  in 
*eat  west  window  is,  for  the  most  part,  modem 
orthless,  (it  dates  from  1766,)  injuring  the  beauty 
window  itself  by  its  entire  want  of  harmony  and 
[ig.    The  ruby  glass  in  this  window  is  said  to  be 
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some  of  the  latest  that  was  manti&ctared  in  England 
before  M.  Bontemps  revived  the  art 

XITT.  Opening  from  the  first  bay  of  the  nave  on  the 
north  sidoi  is  the  little  Chapel  of  St.  Udmund,  of  con- 
siderably earlier  date  than  the  nave  itself,  with  which 
it  was  connected  by  Bishop  Grandiseon ;  it  now  serves 
as  the  Episcopal  Consistory  Court.  In  the  fifth  bay»  on 
the  same  side,  is  the  north  poreh,  at  present  imnsed* 
The  font,  which  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave^ 
was  presented  by  Archdeacon  Bartholomew  in  1842, 
and  is  nearly  a  copy  of  that  in  Beverley  Minster 
(1534),  of  much  later  date  and  character  than  the 
architecture  with  which  it  is  here  associated*  In  the 
last  bay  of  the  nave  on  this  side  is  a  doorway  of  the 
Early  English  period,  formerly  opening  to  the  cloisters, 
and  which  must  have  been  preserved  from  the  earlier 
nave  by  Bishop  Grandisson.  The  massive  buttresses  on 
this  side  of  the  cathedral  bear  traces  of  their  adaptation 
to  the  south  walk  of  the  cloisters^  Against  the  east 
wall  is  an  inscription  in  early  characters,  not  altogether 
intelligible,  but  which  seems  intended  to  contrast  the 
first  and  second  Adam.  Between  the  two  first  but- 
tresses on  the  south  side  is  a  finely  cut  consecration 
cross.  [Plate  YII.]  The  present  arrangements,  by 
which  the  nave  has  been  adapted  for  congregational 
worship,  were  made  in  the  spring  of  1859. 

XI Y.  On  the  south  side  of  the  nave  is  the  hi^h  tomb^ 
with  much  mutilated  effigies,  of  Huoh  Cotjbtenat  (died 
1377),  second  Earl  of  Devon  of  the  house  of  Courtenay,^ 
and  of  his  Countess  Margaret  (died  1391),  daughter  of 
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fiumphrej  de  Bobun,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  by 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  I.    On  the  pavement 
beside  this  monument  is  the  hrass^  still  interesting,  and 
once  very  fine,  of  their  son.  Sib  Pstes  Cottetehat 
(died  1406),  standard-bearer  to  Edward  III.,  and  distin- 
guished in  the  French  and  Spanish  wars  under  the 
Black  Prince.     These  tombs  were  formerly  inclosed 
within  a  chantry.     The  following  inscription,  only  part 
of  which  remains,  once  surrounded  the  brass : — 
"Bevonie  natus  comes  Petmsqae  Tocatus 
Eegis  cognatos,  Gamerarios  intitolatus, 
Calesie  gratas,  Capitaneus  ense  probatos 
Yita  priyatus  fuit  hinc  super  astra  relatus. 
Et  quia  sublatus  de  mundo  transit  amatos 
Ccdo  firmatus  maneat  sine  fine  beatus." 

The  yery  graoefdl  canopy,  and  the  octofoils  at  the 
angles  of  this  brass,  should  be  noticed. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Ck>urtenay  tomb  was  the  chantry 
of  Bishop  Brantyngham  (died  1394),  which  has  entirely 
disappeared.  Among  the  grave-slabs  on  the  flooring  of 
the  nave  is  that  of  Johk  Loosimoobs,  builder  of  the 
noble  organ  of  the  cathedral,  who  died  in  1682.  He  is 
ranked  by  Dr.  Bumey  (Hist,  of  Music)  among  the  first 
organ-builders  of  his  time. 

XY.  Passing  into  the  north  transepfy  the  yisitor 
should  first  remark  the  manner  in  which  Bishop  Quiyil 
(1280 — 1291)  formed  the  transepts  out  of  the  Norman 
towers  of  William  Warelwast.  "The  inner  side  of 
each"  (adjoining  the  nave)  ''was  taken  down  to  nearly 
half  its  height  from  the  ground,  and  a  vast  substantial 
arch  constructed  to  sustain  the  upper  remaining  part" 
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These  iircTies  spring  from  a  point  level  witli  the  base  of 
the  clerestory  windows,  and  are  of  great  height  and 
strength ;  the  original  Norman  walls  remain,  of  course, 
within.  In  the  north  transept,  one  of  the  Norman 
windows  and  two  narrow  circular-headed  doorways 
still  exist;  but  the  squareness  and  narrowness  of  the 
transepts  are  the  most  evident  indications  from  within, 
of  their  origin  ^.  The  passage  through  the  clerestory  is 
carried  into  both  transepts,  and  leads  into  open  galleries, 
which  project  east  and  west,  and  are  supported  on  vault- 
ing, the  heads  at  the  corbels  of  which  should  be  noticed. 
[Plate  VIII.]  These  galleries,  as  well  as  the  great  win- 
dows at  the  extremities  of  the  transepts,  are  generally 
assigned  to  Bishop  Quivil,  as  weU  as  the  Chapeh  of  St. 
Paul  and  of  St.  John  tlie  Baptist,  which  open  east  of 
the  two  transepts.  The  side- windows  in  both  should 
be  observed.  The  screen  which  divides  these  chapels 
from  the  transepts  is,  however,  later,  and  perhaps  of 
the  same  period  as  the  choir-screen.  On  the  floor  of 
St.  Paul*s  Chapel  (north  transept),  now  used  as  the  lay 
vicai^'s  vestry,  are  a  few  good  tiles.  Adjoining  it  is 
the  chantry  of  William  Stlke,  sub- chanter,  who 
founded  it  in  1485,  and  was  buried  in  it  in  1508.  In 
front  lies  his  efiigy,  an  emaciated  figure  in  a  shroud ; 
and  the  inscription  above  runs,  "  Sum  quod  ens,  faeram 
quod  es,  pro  me,  precor,  ora."     On  the  wall  at  the 

"■  Whether,  in  the  original  Norman  plan,  theee  were  the 
weetern  towers,  or  (as  ie  most  probable)  transeptal  towers  as  at 
present,  and  as  in  the  neighbouring  church  of  Ottery  St.  Mary, 
is  uncertain.    See  Part  III.,  Note  B. 
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back  of  this  chantry  is  a  mural  painting  of  the  same 
date,  which  has  recently  been  discovered.  The  subject 
is  the  Sesurrection,  with  soldiers  in  armour  in  the 
foreground,  whilst  the  three  liaries  are  seen  approach- 
ing behind;  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  has  a  certain 
dignity  which  deserves  notice. 

Against  the  east  wall  is  a  memorial  for  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  20th,  or  East  Devon  regiment,  who 
fell  in  the  Crimea. 

XVI.  The  clock,  which  occupies  the  north  side  of 
the  transept,  is  celebrated.  It  is  certain  that  a  dock 
existed  '*  in  boreali  turre"  of  the  cathedral  in  the  year 
1317;  which  was  probably  the  same  which  yet  remains. 
'*  It  has  two  dials,  and  its  construction  is  referred  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  m.," — it  is  probably  older, — "when 
the  science  of  astronomy  was  in  its  nonage,  and  the 
earth  regarded  as  the  central  point  of  the  imiverse. 
The  upper  disc,  which  was  added  in  1760,  shews  the 
minutes.  The  lower  disc  is  divided  into  three  parts; 
the  figure  of  the  earth  forming  the  nucleus  of  the 
innermost  circle,  that  of  the  sun  traversing  the  outer 
space,  that  of  the  moon  the  intermediate  one.  The 
wan.  is  stamped  with  a  fleur.de-lys,  the  upper  end 
pointing  to  the  hour  of  the  day,  the  lower  to  the  age  of 
the  moon ;  while  the  figure  of  the  moon  is  made  black 
on  one  side,  and  moved  by  the  clock-work,  so  as  to  imi- 
tate the  varying  aspect  of  its  inconstant  (»iginal."  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  very  little  of  the  ancient  works 
remain.  The  last  restoration  and  re-gilding  took  place 
about  four  years  since  (1859).    There  is  a  very  similar 
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clock  in  the  church  of  Otteiy  St,  Mary,     A  door  belo^ 
the  clock  leads  upward  to  the  tower,  in  which  is  hun; 
the  Great,  or  Feter  hell,  brought  from  Llandaff  b; 
Bishop  Couktexat  (1478 — 1486),  and,  (since  the  firac 
turc  of  the  great  bell  in  the  ITew  Palace  of  Westminster 
which  weighed   upwards   of  30,000  lbs.),   the  seconc 
largest  bell  in  England  j  it  weighs  12,500  lbs.    The  be! 
which   exceeds  it  in  weight  is  Great  Tom  at  Chris 
Church,  Oxford,   17,000 lbs.      The  "Peter"   beU  wai 
"crazed"  on  I^ov.  5,  1611,  "most  probably,"  says  Mr 
Hewett,  "  from  a  too  violent  ringing  in  commemoratioi 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,"  and  was  re- 
cast in  1676.     Its  diameter  at  the  mouth  is  6  feet  3 
inches ;  its  height  nearly  4  feet  8  inches.    It  is  of  course 
never  rung,  but  the  hours  are  struck  on  it  by  an  enor- 
mous hammer.     The  visitor  who  happens  to  be  in  the 
tower  at  the  time  of  striking  will  experience  a  new  sen- 
sation,— the  humming  of  the  great  mass  of  metal  lingers 
for  many  minutes  among  the  huge  beams  and  rafters. 
A  superb  view  of  the  city,  surrounded  by  trees  and 
gardens,  of  the  river,  and  of  its  junction  with  the  sea 
at  Exmouth,  is  obtained  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  the 
upper  part  of  which  (of  Perpendicular  character)  was 
raised  and  adapted  by  Bishop  Courtenay  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Great  Peter. 

XYII.  The  south  transept  precisely  resembles  the 
north  J  and  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  which 
opens  from  it  east,  is  of  the  same  time  and  character  as 
that  of  St.  Paul  in  the  opposite  transept.  In  the  south- 
east angle  of  the  transept  is  a  tomb  said  to  be  that  of 
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JoiEW  THE  Chauktek  (1185 — 1191),  but  appa- 
of  later  date.  The  monument  of  "debased" 
against  the  east  wall,  was  erected  in  1 568,  at  the 
ion  of  Hoker,  the  historian  of  Exeter,  for  Leofric, 
hop  of  the  see.  He  does  not,  however,  *'  lie  here," 
nscription  asserts,  but  was  buried  somewhere  in 
•pt  of  the  Saxon  church.  Sir  Peter  Carew,  for 
there  is  a  mural  monument  against  the  south 
^as  a  younger  brother  of  George  Carew,  Earl 
les.  In  the  south  tower  are  eleven  bells,  ten  of 
are  rung  in  peal,  the  heaviest  in  England. 
LH.  A  door,  opening  from  the  south-west  angle 
transept,  leads  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
)w,  semi-cylindrically  vaulted  building,  now  en- 
disused.  It  appears  on  a  seal  of  the  Chapter, 
137,  and  is  certainly  of  early  date.  In  it  is  the 
rhich  formerly  stood  in  the  nave,  a  marble  basin 
sical  design.  It  was  first  used  at  the  baptism  of 
incess  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Charles  I.*^,  who 
m  at  Bedford-house,  in  Exeter,  in  1 644. 
L,  Beyond  this  chapel  is  the  Chapter -home, 
g  from  what  is  still  called  the  cloisters,  although 
isters  themselves  were  entirely  demolished  during 
)tectorate.  The  lower  part  of  the  chapter- house 
ounded  by  a  fine  arcade  of  Early  English  cba- 
dating  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  probably 
ie  episcopate  of  Bishop  Brewer,  (1224 — 1244). 

nnfortnnate  Duchess  of  Orleans,  through   whom  the 
'  Modeoa  and  others  deduce  their  claim  to  the  English 
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The  tipper  part,  with.  it3  Perpendicular  niches,  was  the 
work  of  Bishop  Lacey,  (1420—1455).  The  east  window 
is  attributed  to  Bishop  Ileville,  (1458—1465) ;  and  the 
ceiling,  richly  painted  and  gilt,  is  said  to  hare  been 
given  by  Bishop  Bothe,  (1465—1478).  The  chapter 
library,  a  collection  of  about  8,000  volumes,  is  pre- 
served here.  The  most  valuable  MSS.,  however,  be- 
longing to  the  cathedral,  are  kept  apart  in  a  room  above 
St.  Andrew's  Chapel,  On  one  of  the  cases  in  the 
chapter-house  is  placed  an  alabaster  model  of  the  t^mb 
of  Bishop  Carey  in  the  church  of  Sta,  Croce  at  Florence, 
where  he  died  in  1419.  On  another  case  are  the  chalice, 
paten,  and  sapphire  ring  found  in  the  tomb  of  Bishop 
Bytton,  before  the  high  altar. 

XX.  The  beautiful  choir-screeftj  now  supporting  the 
organ,  was  possibly  the  work  of  Bishop  Brantyngham 
(1370  —  1394).  Its  three  broad  ogee  arches  rest  on 
shafts  of  Purbeck  marble.  The  spandrils  are  filled  with 
graceful  foliage;  but  the  rose  and  thistle,  which  are 
now  most  conspicuous,  were  barbarously  introduced  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  The  thirteen  small  arches  above 
are  filled  with  paintings  on  stone  of  Scripture  subjects, 
generally  said  to  be  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  co- 
eval with  the  screen.  They  are  probably,  however,  of 
the  same  date  as  the  rose  and  thistle  below,  and  at  any 
rate,  are  quite  worthless  and  uninteresting ;  the  parapet 
above  is  modem.  The  or^an,  built  by  Loosemore  in 
1665,  and  rebuilt  by  Lincoln  in  1819,  is  among  the 
finest  in  England,  and  is  said  to  be  the  most  ancient 
in  actual  use,     "  It  consists  of  three  parts :  the  great 
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organ,  including  the  swell,  the  choir  organ,  and  the 
double  set  of  lateral  pipes  affixed  on  each  side  at  the 
junction  of  the  choir  and  transepts."  The  metal  of 
the  pipes  is  said  to  be  of  singularly  fine  quality. 
Loosemoie's  organ  was  especially  praised  by  Eoger 
Korth,  who  visited  Exeter  with  the  Lord  Keeper  Guild- 
ford ;  and  its  most  solemn  tones  were  called  forth  on 
the  occasion  of  the  reception  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
in  1688.    (See  Part  IE.,  Bishop  Lampluoh.) 

XXI.  The  four  eastward  bays  of  the  Cfhoir  were  the 
work  of  Bishop  Stapledon,  (1308—1326).  His  successor, 
Bishop  Grandisson,  (1327 — 1369),  at  once  carried  on  the 
work,  and  dedicated  the  high  altar,  Dec.  18,  1328.  In 
writing  to  his  patron.  Pope  John  XXII.,  at  Avignon, 
he  asserts  that  the  cathedral,  then  half  completed, 
would,  when  finished,  be  superior  in  its  kind  to  any 
ohurch  in  France  or  England:  ^'Ecdesia  Exoniensis, 
fare  ad  medium  constructa,  mirabili  super  ceteras  in 
genere  suo  Begni  Anglie  vel  Francie,  si  perficiatur, 
pulchritudine  TesdtehiV^—iOrandisson's  Beguter,  voL 
L  foL  39.)  High  as  this  praise  was,  the  beauty  of  the 
vaulted  roof  and  the  extreme  grace  of  the  details  are 
proofs  that  it  was  scarcely  exaggerated.  The  roof- 
bosses  and  corbels  [Plate  Y.  fiigs.  2,  3, 4]  are  of  the  same 
character  as  those  in  the  nave ;  but  the  latter  are  even 
more  admirable  in  design,  and  fax  more  varied  in  foliage. 
Maple,  oak,  ash,  the  filbert  with  its  dusters  of  nuts,  and 
the  vine  with  fruit  and  tendrils,  could  hardly  be  repro- 
duced more  faithfully.  On  the  corbel  above  the  organ- 
screen,  on  the  north  side,  is  a  coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
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and  on  that  beyond  it  a  Yirgin  and  Child  with  censing 
angels.  Bishop  Stapledon's  four  eastward  bays  difiei 
from  Grandisson*8  only  in  the  arcade  above  the  archesj 
which  is  not  so  deeply  recessed.  The  original  altar- 
screen,  with  the  silver  altar,  also  part  of  Stapledon'fi 
work,  have  long  been  removed.  The  present  reredos  was 
designed  by  Kendall  in  1818,  and  is  unusually  good  foi 
that  time.  The  sedilia^  with  their  very  rich  and  fine 
canopies,  were  erected  by  Bishop  Stapledon.  Lions' 
heads  terminate  the  pendants  of  the  arches,  and  the  pilas- 
ters dividing  the  seats  rest  on  the  backs  of  lions.  The 
east  window  is  early  Perpendicular,  and  was  inserted  by 
Bishop  Brantyngham  about  1390.  The  stained  glass 
with  which  it  is  filled  is  for  the  most  part  ancient,  and 
very  fine.  Much  of  it  dates  apparently  from  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  {temp.  Edw.  I.  and  II.,) 
and  was  removed  from  the  earlier  window ;  the  shieldg 
below  are  those  of  early  bishops  and  benefactors ;  the 
figures  of  saints  above,  most  of  which  are  to  be  recog- 
nised by  their  emblems,  deserve  careful  notice.  Begin- 
ning with  the  lowest  rowj  and  at  the  left  hand,  are, 
— St.  Margaret,  St.  Catherine,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  St 
Barbara,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  St.  Martin,  St.  Peter,  St 
Paul,  and  St.  Andrew.  All  these  figures  are  under  very 
rich  and  varied  canopies.  The  first  three  and  the  last 
three  are  of  the  first  period ;  the  others  of  Brantyngham*3 
time.  In  the  middle  rotv  are, — St.  Sid  well,  or  Sativola, 
believed  to  have  been  a  British  lady  of  noble  birth,  and 
contemporary  with  St.  Winfred  of  Crediton,  (first  half 
of  the  eighth  century).    Her  legend  asserts  that  she 
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ded  by  a  mower,  at  the  infltigation  of  her 
%  who  ooveted  her  possessions,  near  a  well 
>  walls  of  Exeter.  This  well^  long  known  as 
I's  welly  had  over  it  a  very  ancient  **  castellum 
lich  was  destroyed  bj  the  railway  works  in 

the  window  St  Sativola  appears  with  a 
her  left  hand,  whilst  at  her  right  is  a  well 
3am  of  water  flowing  from  it.  These  emblems 
r  form  a  rebns  of  her  name  (scythe- well)  or 
Br  martyrdom.  Her  tomb  was  shewn  in  St. 
Dhurch.  Beyond  St.  Sidwell  are, — St.  Helena, 
^1,  St.  Margaret,  St.  Catherine,  Edward  the 
and  St.  Edmund.  All  the  flgures  in  this 
f  Brantyngham's  period.  The  three  figures 
permost  row  are  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Isaiah. 
3  of  the  first  period.  The  tone  of  colour 
it  this  window  is  very  fine  and  solemn.  The 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  window  is  modem, 
rth  clerestory  windows  of  the  central  bay  are 
less  figures,  of  early  Decorated  character.  The 
running  pattern  forming  the  ground  on  which 
placed  should  be  noticed.  The  length  of  the 
31  feet. 

Of  the  tDood'Warh  in  the  choir  the  visitor 
pecially  remark  the  misereres,  [Plates  IX.  and 
lich  have  been  cut  down  to  fit  their  present 
iating  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
they  are,  perhaps,  of  Bishop  Marshall's  time, 
206,)  and  probably  the  earliest  in  the  kingdom, 
fifty  in  number,  and  their  subjects  are  of  the 
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usual  character, — foliage,  grotesques,  animals,  (amor 
which  is  an  elephant,)  and  knights  in  combat,  who 
heater  shields,  flat  helmets,  and  early  armour  are  esp 
cially  noticeable.  Bemark,  on  the  south  side  of  the  choi 
a  mermaid  and  merman  holding  some  circular  instr 
ment  between  them,  the  elephant  mentioned  above,  ai 
a  knight  sitting  in  a  boat  drawn  by  a  swan,  an  illu 
tration  of  the  romance  of  the  Chevalier  au  Cygne.  C 
the  north  side,  a  knight  attacking  a  leopard,  a  monst 
on  whose  back  is  a  saddle  with  stirrups,  a  minstrel  wil 
tabor  and  pipe,  a  knight  thrusting  his  sword  into 
grotesque  bird,  and  a  mermaid  holding  a  fish.  Tl 
Early  English  character  of  the  foliage,  as  well  as  i 
graceful  arrangement,  should  be  noticed  throughou 
The  episcopal  throne  on  the  south  side,  put  togethi 
without  a  single  nail,  and  towering  almost  to  the  roc 
was  the  gift  of  Bishop  Bothe,  (1"465 — 1478,)  and  is  i 
excellent  specimen  of  that  period.  The  lightness 
its  ascending  stages  almost  rivals  the  famous  "  sheaf 
fountains"  of  the  Nuremberg  tabernacle.  It  is  said 
have  been  taken  down  and  concealed  during  the  Eeb€ 
lion.     The  date  of  the  pulpit  is  1684, 

XXIII.  On  the  south  side  of  the  choir  is  a  mon 
ment  attributed  to  Bishop  Chichestee,  (1138—1155,] 
plain  slab,  once  containing  a  brass.  If  it  really  comm 
morates  this  bishop,  it  must  of  course  be  of  much  lal 
date.  Eurther  west  is  the  plain  tomb  of  Bishop  Wolto 
(1579—1594).  On  the  north  side  are  the  tombs  of 
Bishop  Marshall,  [Plate  XI.],  died  1206;  the  tot 
(half  hidden  by  the  choir-screen)  on  which  his  effij 
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[Plate  XII.]  lies  is  carved  at  the  sides  with  figures  in 
medallions ;  it  should  be  compared  with  those  of  Bishops 
BartholomsBus  and  Simon  of  Apulia,  in  the  Lady-chapel : 
the  ornament  about  the  neck  of  the  cope  (certainly  not 
the  apparel)  occurring  in  this  effigy,  and  in  that  of  Bi- 
shop Simon  de  Apulia,  is  very  peculiar  and  unusual ;  in 
character  it  resembles  Early  English  foliage  -.—Bishop 
LA.CXT,  died  1455,  a  plain  slab,  to  which  ''great  pil- 
grimages were  made  by  the  common  people,"  since  the 
Bishop  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  and  many  mira- 
cles were  said  to  have  been  done  at  his  tomb :  a  local 
tradition  asserted  that  he  died  in  an  attempt  to  abstain 
altogether  from  food  during  the  forty  days  of  Lent; 
and  an  emaciated  figure  in  the  north  choir  aisle  was 
pointed  out  as  his  :»Bi8H0P  Bbadbbidge,  died  1578  : 
and  Bishop  Waxxxb  de  Stapledok,  murdered  in 
1326,  a  fine  ^guie,  holding  a  crozier  with  the  left 
hand  and  clasping  a  book  with  the  right.  On  his  sleeye 
are  two  keys  addorsed — the  arms  of  the  see  as  borne  by 
him.  His  feet  rest  on  foliage,  between  which  is  a 
shield,  once  no  doubt  charged  with  his  bearings.  The 
canopy,  of  Perpendicular  character,  was  apparently  re- 
stored at  the  same  time  as  the  choir-screen, — early  in 
the  present  century.  Under  it,  and  not  visible  except 
from  within,  is  a  large  figure  of  the  Saviour ;  the  head 
Burroxmded  by  an  aureole,  the  hands,  in  which  are  the 
marks  of  the  nails,  raised  in  benediction,  and  the  feet, 
similarly  marked,  resting  on  an  orb.  At  the  side, 
and  as  if  climbing  upward  toward  the  Saviour,  is 
a  small  figure  of  a  king,  crowned  and  wearing  a 
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scarlet  robe.  The  hair  is  arranged  as  in  tlie  effigi< 
of  Edward  II. 

The  arms  of  Bishop  Marshall,  of  Bishop  Lacey,  ao 
of  Bishop  Stapledon  appear  on  the  choir-screen  abo-v 
their  respective  monuments.  The  screen  itself  date 
apparently  from  Bishop  Brantyngham's  time,  (1390). 

XXrV*.  We  now  enter  the  Tiorth  choir-aisle,  portion 
of  which,  as  of  that  on  the  south  side,  have  been  ai 
tribut^d  to  Bishop  Bronescomb,  (1257—1280).  Th 
walls  alone,  however,  can  be  of  this  time.  The  win 
dows  and  vaulting  were  unquestionably,  like  the  choii 
part  of  Grandisson's  work.  As  in  the  nave,  the  win 
dows  correspond  wdth  those  in  the  opposite  aisle.  Si 
Andrew's  CJiapel,  which  opens  from  this  aisle,  and  i 
now"  used  as  the  canons'  vestiy,  is  of  very  early  Deco 
rated  character,  and  is  more  probably  the  work  o 
Bronescomb ;  it  precisely  resembles  the  opposite  chape 
of  St,  James.  Both  have  chambers  above  them,  whicl 
seem  to  have  been  divided  from  the  chapels  below  a 
a  later  period.  The  entire  projections  *'  may  have  beei 
intended  by  Bishop  Bronescomb  as  transepts  for  tin 
K'orman  Cathedral,  before  the  plan  of  the  new  edific< 
was  conceived.  •  ,  .  The  vaulting  and  windows  of  th< 
chambers  above  these  chapels  are  of  the  very  earliesi 
Middle  Pointed  (Decorated)  character,  while  the  cor- 
bels which  support  the  vaulting  seem  by  their  size  U 
intimate  that  they  were  to  be  viewed  from  beneath.'*— 
/.  W.  Hewett.     (See,  however,  Part  III.  Note  B.) 

XXY.  In  the  chamber  above  St,  Andrew's  Chapel 
are  preserved  the   archives  of  the  see,  commencing 
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tune  of  Bishop  Bronescomb's  accession  in  the 
leniy  HI.,  the  Fabric  Eolls^  the  <mginal  MS. 
Sxon  Domesday/'  relating  to  the  conntiee  of 
d  Cornwall,  the  volume  of  Saxon  poetry  be- 
to  the  cathedral  by  Leofinc,  first  Bishop  of 
see   Part  11.,  Bp.  Leofbic,)  so  well  known 
ixon  scholars  as  the  Codex  JEaoniensis,  and 
S.  by  'Roger  Bacon.     The  Liber  Fontifiealie 
>  Lacey,  and  the  Order  of  the  Services  in 
Bithedral,  compiled  by  Bishop  Qxandisson,  are 
here.  These  venerable  MSS.  can  only  be  seen 
ition  to  the  B^istrar  of  the  cathedral. 
.  The  monuments  to  be  noticed  in  the  north 
B  are : — ^Bishop  Caket,  died  1626,  with  eflSgy ; 
tnuied,  however,  according  to  Fuller,  "  Wor- 
1    St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London)  :   a  mural 
r  BoBEBT  Hall,  died  1667,  eldest  son  of  Bi- 
ph  Hall,  ''hujus  ecclesiaB  vivus,  Thesaurarius; 
Thesaurus:"  a  small  but  pleasing  tablet  to 
^ers  of  Penrose,   died  1856:   an  emaciated 
1  figure  in  a  niche  of  very  late  character, 

called  Bishop  Lace/s,  see  ante) :  the  early 
an  tomb  of  Anthony  Harvey,  (1564) :  and 
f  with  cross-legged  effigy,  of  a  knight  whose 

of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
e  stands  at  the  head  of  the  recumbent  figure, 
ond  holds  a  horse  at  the  feet ;  both  are  now 

This  is  no  doubt  a  memorial  of  Sni  Eichabd 
EDOir,  who  died  after  the  year  1330,  an  elder 
P  Bishop  Walter,  generally,  but  erroneouslyy 
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said  to  have  teen  murdered  with,  him  in  Londc 
One  side  of  Bishop  Marshall's  tomb,  displaying  thi 
sitting  figures  in  medallions,  may  also  be  examin 
from  this  aisle. 

XXVII.  The  Chantrtj  of  St,  George,  opening  at  t] 
end  of  this  aisle,  south,  was  founded  about  1518  by  S 
John  Speke,  of  White  Lackington  in  Somersetshir 
whose  efBgy  lies  within  it.  The  entire  chantry  is 
mass  of  rich  carving.  It  has,  however,  been  material 
injured  by  the  opening  of  a  doorway,  from,  which 
passage  leads  into  the  Close. 

XXYIII.  At  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  aisle 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene^  the  work,  most  prt 
bably,  of  Bishop  Bronescomb,  died  1280.  The  east  wii 
dow,  like  that  of  the  corresponding  chapel  of  St.  Gi 
briel,  contains  some  good  stained  glass,  part  of  whic 
dates  from  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
fine.  A  beautiful  arcade  below  the  windows  is  muc 
hidden  by  high  monuments.  The  screens  dividing  thes 
chapels  from  the  aisles  are  of  Perpendicular  characte 
In  St.  Mary  Magdalene's  chapel  is  a  striking  Elizi 
bethan  monument  for  Sir  Gawain  Carew,  his  wife,  an 
their  nephew  Sir  Peter  Carew,  erected  in  1589,  an 
restored  in  1857  by  existing  representatives  of  tl 
family.  The  whole  has  been  gilt  and  coloured,  an 
with  very  good  effect.  The  monument  is  in  two  stage 
On  the  upper  rest  the  cflSgies  of  Sir  Gawain  and  h 
wife  J  on  the  lower  is  that  of  Sir  Peter,  cross-legge< 
a  very  unusual  example  of  so  late  a  period.  Bot 
Sir  Gawain  and  Sir  Peter  Carew  were  active  in  su] 
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the  Devonshire  rebellion  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
The  other  monuments  to  be  remarked  here 
nrprising  memorial,  without  date,  for  Eliza- 
e  of  John  Barrett;  in  front  is  a  sarcophagus 
rith  drapery ;  aboye  and  below  are  creatures  of 
nature,  disporting  themselves  among  feather- 
Is, — and  a  tablet,  with  musical  instruments, 
lew  Godwin,  Mus.  Bac.,  died  1586.  On  the 
i  small  but  good  hrasSf  for  Canon  Langton, 
3 :  a  relative  of  Bishop  Stafford,  whose  tomb 
md  possibly  of  the  same  family  as  Stephen 
the  great  Archbishop,  who  was  a  native  of 
The  cope  is  bordered  with  XP  and  the  Staf- 

[.  A  staircase  in  the  north-east  comer  of  this 
ads  upward  to  the  roofs  of  the  north  choir-aiale 
e  ambulatory.  From  the  first,  a  very  remark- 
r  is  obtained  between  the  flying  buttresses,  as 
3  north  transept.  The  long  perspective  is  sin- 
d  beautifol,  and  should  not  be  missed  by  the 
Prom  the  clerestory  windows  he  may  look  down 
I  nave,  or  enter  and  walk  along  the  gallery. 
r  of  the  ambulatory  commands  the  great  east 
of  the  choir,  one  of  the  lower  divisions  of 
pens,  80  as  to  afford  a  view  of  the  interior  of 
edral,  which  from  this  point  is  very  fine ;  the 
edally,  is  nowhere  better  seen. 
.  The  low  eavtem  aisle,  which  passes  between 
dos  of  the  choir  and  the  Lady-chapel,  was 
as  in  other  cathedrals,  for  the  circulation  of  pro- 
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cessions,  and  should  be  compared  with  the  eastern  aisles, 
tncB processianum,  'procession  paths/  or  'ambulatories, 
as  they  were  sometimes  called,  at  Hereford,  Salis- 
bury, Chichester,  St.  Alban's,  Wells,  and  Winchester, 
{Willis).  Hereford  is  the  earliest  of  these  examples, 
in  all  of  which  this  eastern  portion  is  much  lower  than 
the  choir.  ''  In  most  of  our  larger  churches,  howeyer, 
eastern  additions  are  raised  as  high  in  the  centre  as 
the  choir  itself,  as  at  Canterbury,  Bochester,  and  Ely." 
The  Exeter  ambulatory  is  early  Decorated,  and  per- 
haps Bishop  Bronescomb's  work,  like  the  chapels  which 
open  from  it.  The  vaulting  and  bosses  resemble  those 
of  the  side-aisles.  Two  arches  opened  at  the  back  of 
the  choir,  a  beautiful  arrangement,  the  effect  of  which 
is  now  destroyed  by  the  heavy  wall  of  the  reredos. 

XXXI.  The  Lady-chapel,  at  present  used  for  early 
morning  service,  has  been  considered  of  two  dates :  the 
lower  part  has  been  assigned  to  Bishop  Bronescomb, 
died  1280 ;  the  upper,  and  vaulting,  to  his  successor, 
Bishop  Quivil,  died  1291.  It  would,  however,  be  not 
a  little  difficult  to  distii^fuish  the  works  of  the  two 
prelates,  if  such  a  distinction  really  exists.  Above  the 
arch  of  entrance,  and  only  seen  from  within  the  chapel, 
is  a  peculiar  fan-light.  The  windows,  very  good  and 
striking,  oppose  each  other,  as  in  the  nave.  The  vault- 
ing-shafts are  of  Furbeck  marble,  still  partly  covered 
with  whitewash.  The  bosses  in  the  easternmost  bay 
of  the  roof  exhibit  the  head  of  the  Saviour,  with  the 
emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists.  The  carved  foliage 
throughout  is  very  good.    The  piscina  and  sedOia  on 
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the  south  edde  should  be  noticed.  The  reredos  under 
the  east  window  was  restored  by  Mr.  Kendall  early  in 
the  oentoiy,  only  the  central  compartment  [Plate  XTTI.] 
(with  a  recess,  serving  as  a  tabernacle  or  relic  shrine,) 
being  ancient.  This  compartment  is  of  Grandisson's 
\  period.  The  westernmost  bays  of  the  chapel  open  to 
the  side  chantries  with  very  good  effect. 

XXXTT^  In  the  centre  of  the  pavement  is  the  tomb- 
stone of  Bishop  PsTEB  QuiYiL,  died  1291, — a  slab 
with  foliated  cross,  and  the  inscription,  "  Petra  tegit 
Petmm,  nihil  officiat  sibi  tetmm."    The  visitor  should 
regard  this  slab  with  no  little  interest,  if  he  believe,  as  is 
most  probable,  that  Bishop  Qnivil  was  the  author  of  the 
plan  of  the  Cathedral  as  it  now  appears.    Placed  in  the 
recesses  of  the  arcade  on  the  south  side  are  the  effigies  of 
Bishop  £abtholoil£1TS  Isoanfs  [Plate  XII.],  died 
1184, — ^in  low  relief;  the  face  is  bearded,  and  has  what 
seem  to  be  twisted  or  plaited  mustachios :  the  mitre  is 
high-peaked,  like  a  Norman  helmet :  a  winged  monster 
at  ihe  feet  is  impaled  with  the  episcopal  staff :  the  figure 
rests  under  a  pointed  arch,  at  the  angles  of  which  are 
censing  angels :  the  stone  is  Purbeck ; — and  of  Bishop 
SncoH  OF  Apulia  [Plate  XIV.],  died  1223.  The  design 
generally  resembles  that  of  the  effigy  of  Bishop  Bartho- 
lomseus,  but  is  of  &r  more  advanced  and  artistic  charac- 
ter.    The  whole  of  Bishop  Simon's  vestments  are  most 
richly  jewelled.  The  dragon's  head  and  the  foliage,  still 
conventional^  at  the  feet,  should  be  noticed.    It  was  not 
until  a  century  later  that  the  '  naturalism'  of  the  nave 
and  choir  corbels  was  practicable.    These  two  monu- 
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ments,  and  that  of  Bishop  Marshall,  died  1206,  in  th 
choir,  afford  a  very  interesting  series,  in  which  the  grs 
dual  progress  of  art  may  he  distinctly  traced.  Th 
waU  ahove  Bishop  Simon's  monument  has  heen  richl; 
painted,  and  the  figure  of  a  bishop  is  still  Tisible. 

XXXIII.  In  corresponding  recesses  on  the  narf> 
side  of  the  chapel  are  the  effigies  of  Sir  John  and  Lad; 
Doddridge.  Sie  John,  died  1628,  one  of  James  1/ 
Judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  was  commonly  called.  Bay 
Fuller,  "the  sleepy  Judge,  because  he  would  sit  on  thi 
bench  with  his  eyes  shut,  to  sequester  his  sight  from  dis 
tracting  objects."  Lady  Doddridge,  whose  very  ricl 
dre^  is  brocaded  with  roses  and  carnations,  is  equally 
remarkable  for  her  ruff,  her  wig,  and  het  head-gear. 

XXXIV.  Under  the  arches  which  open  from  th< 
Lady-chapel  to  the  side  chantries,  are  the  tombs,  witl 
effigies,  of  Bishop  Bronoscomb  and  Bishop  Stafford.  Tha 
of  Bisnop  Bhonescomb,  died  1280,  on  the  south  side 
was  originally  placed,  it  is  probable,  within  the  adjoin 
ing  chantry  of  St.  Gabriel,  which  he  had  founded,  an( 
in  which  he  was  interred.  The  effigy  is  of  his  owi 
time.  The  canopy  under  which  it  now  rests  is  of  Per 
pendicidar  character,  and  may  have  been  raised,  an( 
the  effigy  placed  beneath  it  at  the  same  time  (1419 
as  Bishop  Stafford's  monument  opposite  was  erected 
Bishop  Bronescomb's  effigy  should  be  compared  witi 
the  earlier  monuments  above  it.  The  artist  was  tn 
common  one.  The  turning  lion  especially,  on  whicl 
the  Bishop  treads,  is  finely  given.  The  grotesque 
angels  at  the  feet,  holding  shields,  are  of  the  same 
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date  as  the  canopy,  and,  like  that,  contrast  very  dis- 
advantageously  with  the  simpler  and  more  impressive 
work  with  which  they  are  associated.  The  Bishop's 
eS^gy  has  heen  covered  with  elaborate  patterns  in 
colour,  which  can  still  be  traced,  and  deserve  notice. 
They  are  perhaps  of  the  same  date  as  the  canopy,  and 
as  the  paintings  of  saints  in  the  panels  of  the  screen- 
work  which  connects  the  tombs  with  the  arches.  The 
eflSgy  of  Bishop  Stafford,  died  1419,  on  the  north 
side,  which  has  been  disgracefully  used,  is  in  alabaster, 
and  very  fine  in  all  its  details.  The  tabernacle-work 
above  the  head,  especially  rich  and  beautifol  as  it  is, 
seems  of  a  different  date  from  the  efigy.  The  canopy  is 
of  the  same  character  as  that  above  the  opposite  tomb, 
and,  like  that,  has  figures  of  angels  carrying  musical  in- 
struments most  ungracefully  arranged  in  the  frieze. 

On  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Lady-chapel  are 
two  blank  arches,  with  carved  corbeb  full  of  character, 
and  indicating  small  love  for  the  **  freres"  on  the  part 
of  the  designers ;  they  are  early  Decorated. 

XXXV.  St  OabrieVa  Chc^el,  Bishop  Bronescomb's 
work,  like  that  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Lady-chapel,  is  of  precisely  similar  cha- 
racter. The  patron  saint  of  Bishop  Bronescomb  was 
St.  Gabriel  the  Archangel ;  whbse  feast,  by  this  Bishop's 
direction,  was  celebrated  in  his  cathedral  with  the 
same  solemnities  as  Christmas  and  Easter.  The  east 
window,  which  contains  some  early  stained  glass,  is 
partly  blocked  by  a  monument  by  Flaxmak  to  Major 
General  Simcoe,  who  died  in  1806,  having  greatly  dis- 
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tingaished  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Queen's  Bangers 
during  the  whole  of  the  American  war.  In  the  centre 
is  a  medallion  of  the  General,  and  on  either  side  are 
full-length  %ure8  of  a  British  soldier  resting  on  his 
bayonet,  and  an  American  Indian  with  a  tomahawk. 
This  latter  figure  should  especially  be  noticed.  In 
this  chapel  also  is  the  almost  living  statue  of  North- 
cote  the  painter,  a  native  of  Devonshire,  by  Chajttebt. 
The  artist  is  seated,  with  the  head  slightly  bent  for- 
ward ;  the  marble  literally  seems  to  speak.  *'  Wilkie 
was  an  historical  painter,  Chantrey  an  historical  sculp- 
tor, because  they  painted  or  carved  the  veritable  things 
they  saw,  not  men  and  things  as  they  believed  they 
might  have  been,  or  should  have  been.*'  —  Buskin. 
After  dwelling  on  this  admirable  figure,  the  visitor 
will  hardly  care  to  inspect  the  Elizabethan  high  tomb 
of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Gilbert,  or  the  monument  with 
its  three  busts  for  the  Bev.  John  Fursman  (1727),  his 
wife,  and  daughter. 

XXXVI.  Adjoining  St.  Gabriel's  Chapel,  south,  is 
Bishop  Oldham's  chantry,  (died  1519,)  dedicated  to 
our  Saviour.  It  is  of  the  same  character,  although  the 
details  vary,  as  the  Speke  chantry  in  the  opposite  aisle. 
Walls  and  roof  are  covered  with  carving.  Under  the 
east  window  are  a  series  of  sculptures,  terribly  shattered, 
representing  the  Annunciation,  the  Besurrection,  and 
the  Nativity.  The  Bishop's  effigy,  once  richly  coloured, 
lies  in  a  niche  in  the  south  wall.  The  owls  in  the 
lower  panels,  surrounding  the  chapel,  refer  to  his  name 
— "  Old  (owld)  ham,"  [Plate  YU.];  and  in  the  north- 
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east  comer  is  an  owl  witli  a  label  issuing  from  its 
mouth,  on  which  are  the  letters  dom,  forming  the  com- 
plete rebus. 

XXXYII.  In  the  south  choir-aisle,  which  resembles 
the  north,  are  the  effigies  of  two  cross-legged  knights, 
both  temp.  Edward  I.  They  have  been  assigned  (but 
without  certainty)  to  Sir  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  father 
of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Devon,  whose  effigy  is  in  the 
nave ;  and  to  a  knight  of  the  Chichester  family.  The 
other  monuments  worth  notice  in  this  aisle  are, — 
Bishop  Cottov,  died  1621,  with  full-length  effigy; 
and  Bishop  Weston,  died  1741, — a  sarcophagus  on 
which  sits  an  angel. 

XXXYin.  A  door  in  the  upper  part  of  this  aisle 
(the  work  of  Bishop  Oldham,  whose  arms  occur  in  the 
spandrils,)  leads  to  the  episcopal  palace.  Opening 
from  the  centre  of  the  aisle  is  the  Chapel  of  St.  Jamee^ 
like  that  of  St.  Andrew,  very  early  Decorated,  and  used 
as  a  Testry  by  the  minor  canons.  Against  its  south 
wall  is  a  monument  of  Decorated  character,  said  to  have 
been  raised  in  memory  of  Leofric,  fu*st  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
The  design  is  unusual,  and  of  great  beauty. 

XXXIX.  Eetuming  to  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral, 
the  visitor  should  especially  remark  the  Korman  towers, 
the  cresting  of  the  roof,  the  flying  buttresses,  and  the 
north  porch.  The  Norman  towers,  in  connection  with 
the  long  unbroken  roof,  should  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
constituting  the  specialty  of  Exeter.  At  all  events,  the 
peculiarity  of  their  present  position  is  so  great,  and  so 
striking,  as  at  once  to  attract  attention ;  and  the  ques- 
tion of  their  place  in  the  original  Norman  church  (see 
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Part  III.  ITote  B)  is  one  of  very  considerable  interest 
Each  tower  consists  of  six  stages,  the  two  lowest  of 
which  are  plain :  the  other  four  have  blind  arcades  and 
circular  window  openings,  the  details  and  arrangement 
of  which  vary  in  the  two  towers.  At  the  angles  are 
square  buttresses,  which  rise  above  the  uppermost  story. 
The  south  tower  is  Norman  throughout;  that  on  the 
north  was  altered  by  Bishop  Courteimy  for  the  reception 
of  the  great  bell  from  Llandaff,  and  its  final  stage  is 
perpendicular.  The  fleur-de-lis  cresting  of  the  roof  is 
of  lead,  (with  which  the  whole  of  the  roof  is  covered,) 
and  its  form  is  very  graceful  and  effective,  [Plate  III.] 
The  fli/mg  buttresses  derive  a  very  grand  effect  from  the 
fact  that  the  aisle-roofs  slope  outwards,  and  not,  as  usual, 
inwards.  Eesulting  also  from  this  peculiarity  are,  the 
great  height  of  the  aisles  on  the  exterior,  and  an  unusual 
development  of  the  clerestory,  without  any  intervening 
space  between  it  and  the  aisle-roofs  j  and,  within  the 
nave,  the  absence  of  the  triforium  j  the  place  of  which 
is,  however,  indicated  by  the  blind  arcade  above  the 
piers.  The  north  porch ^  with  its  triple  canopy,  is  part 
of  Grandisson's  work,  and  very  beautiful. 

XL.  The  Episcopal  Falace,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
choir,  between  that  and  the  chapter-house,  contains  little 
of  interest  beyond  an  Early  English  arch  of  very  early 
character,  and  a  chimneypiece  in  the  hall  erected  by 
Bishop  Courtenay,  c.  1486.  In  the  Deanery ,  on  the 
south-west,  Charles  II.,  William  III.,  and  George  III. 
lodged  during  their  respective  visits  to  Exeter. 
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pbtors  of  l^e  Su,  fotf^  S^otf  ^btias  ai  t^t 

TDEFOBE  the  commencemeiit  of  the  eighth  century,  those 
-"  portions  of  Devonshire  which  had  been  colonized  by  the 
advancing  Saxons  were  subject  to  the  ecdesiastical  juris- 
diction of  the  bishops  of  Wessex,  the  phice  of  whose  see 
was  Winchester.  Their  diocese  remained  co-extensive  with 
the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  whose  boundaries  were  constantly 
enlarging,  until  the  year  704,  when  it  was  subdivided,  and 
Devonshire  passed  under  the  control  of  the  bishops  of 
Sherborne. 
In  the  course  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  the  Saxons 
extended  their  settlements  over  the  whole  of  Devonshire ; 
and  it  became  necessary  to  provide  more  directly  for  the 
ecclesiastical  administration  of  the  province.  Hoker  of 
Exeter,  who  has  been  followed  by  Godwin  and  Camden, 
asserts  that  the  see  was  first  established  at  Bishops  Tawton, 
in  the  year  905 ;  that  Werstan  and  Putta  were  the  first 
two  bishops ;  that  the  latter,  about  912,  "  taking  his  journey 
towards  Crediton  to  see  and  visit  the  king,  (or,  as  some  say, 
Uffa,  the  king's  lieutenant,)  was  by  the  said  Ufa's  men 
slain  ;*'  and  that,  upon  his  death,  the  see  was  removed  to 
Crediton.  For  this  statement  no  ancient  authority  exists 
at  present.  In  what  year  the  Crediton  bishopric  was 
founded  is  uncertain ;  but  the  name  assigned  by  Malmes- 
bury  and  Florence  of  Worcester  to  its  first  bishop,  Eadul- 
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phus,  is  confirmed  by  its  occurrence  in  a  Saxon  Charter  of 
the  year  933  •. 
{^Circa  a.  d.  910.]  The  selection  of  Crediton  as  the  seat  of 
the  Devonshire  bishopric  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the 
reverence  with  which  it  was  regarded  as  the  birthplace 
(about  680)  of  the  Saxon  Winfred,  better  known  as  St. 
Boniface,  who,  as  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  and  as  founder 
of  the  great  monastery  of  Fulda,  is  regarded  as  the  chief 
apostle  of  Christianity  throughout  central  Germany.  Cre- 
diton stands,  however,  in  the  midst  of  meadows,  which 
must  always  have  been  rich  and  productive  at  a  time  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  was  still  unreclaimed ;  and 
the  ancient  camps  remaining  in  its  neighbourhood  oTer- 
hang  the  line  of  a  probably  British  road,  which  connected 
the  valley  with,  the  Ikenild  way  at  Exeter,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the  northern  coast  on  the  other.  The  situa- 
tion was  thus  not  inconvenient  for  the  Saxon  bishops,  who, 
unlike  those  of  France  and  Germany,  rarely  made  their 
residences  in  walled  towns,  but,  imitating  the  Saxon  kings, 
"adopted  for  the  most  part  the  old  Teutonic  habit  of 
wandering  from  vill  to  vill,  from  manor  to  manor.  In  this 
country  the  positions  of  cathedrals  were  as  little  confined 
to  principal  cities  as  were  the  positions  of  palaces ''."  Thus 
it  is  asserted  that  Eadulf,  the  first  bishop  of  Crediton,  re- 
ceived from  the  king  three  vilb  in  Cornwall,  in  order  "  that 

•  The  sole  authority  for  fixing  the  earliest  se©  at  Bishop's  Taw- 
ton  is  Hoker,  (Catal.  of  the  Bps.  of  Excester,  by  John  Vowell, 
ahas  Hoker,  Gent,  1584).  Hoker  may  possibly  have  had  gome 
chronicle  or  charter  before  him,  which  does  not  exist  at  present 
The  year  905  is  generally  asserted  to  have  been  that  in  which  the 
Devonshire  bishopric  was  founde<l,  together  with  those  for  Wilta 
and  Somerset ;  and  Archbishop  Plogmund  is  said  to  have  conse- 
crated the  bishops  for  those  sees,  besides  four  others,  on  the  same 
day.  The  passage  in  the  Oesta  Regum  of  Malmesbiu-y,  however, 
(1.  ii.  c.  5,)  on  which  this  statement  is  founded,  has  been  shewn  to 
be  full  of  anachronisms,  and  is  consequently  of  but  slight  au- 
thority. 

•»  Kemble,  Sax.  in  England,  L  p.  300.     See  also  ch,  viiL  p.  395. 
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he  might  from  thence  yisit  tlie  Comisli  race  to  extirpate 
their  errors."  A  distinct  see  was,  however,  created  for 
Cornwall  after  the  effectual  reduction  of  the  province  by 
Athelstan,  (925 — 940).  The  names  of  ten  Cornish,  and  of 
ten  bishops  of  Crediton,  have  been  preserved,  the  last  two 
in  either  case  being  those  of  Living  and  Leofric,  under  the 
first  of  whom  the  two  sees  were  united,  and  transferred, 
under  the  latter,  to  Exeter. 
[a.d.  1035—1047.]  Of  the  Cornish  bishops,  whose  episcopal 
seat  seems  to  have  been  first  at  St.  Germans  and  after- 
wards indifferently  at  that  place  and  at  St.  Petrockstowe,  or 
Bodmin,  nothing  more  than  the  names  has  been  recorded ' ; 
nor  has  it  fared  very  differently  with  the  first  eight  bishops 
of  Crediton,  (from  c,  920  to  c.  1035).  Living,  or  LrviNGUS, 
the  ninth  bishop  (1035 — 1047),  was  a  person  of  consider- 
able distinction  and  importance.  At  first  a  monk  of  Win- 
chester, he  became  successively  abbot  of  Tavistock  and 
bishop  of  Crediton ;  and,  as  his  friend  and  chief  counsellor, 
frequently  accompanied  Canute  on  his  continental  journeys. 
He  was  for  some  time  absent  with  the  King  in  Denmark, 
and  accompanied  him  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Eome,  whence 
the  Bishop  returned  alone  to  England  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  favourable  reception  of  Canute.  Besides 
the  bishopric  of  Crediton,  he  held  those  of  Worcester  and 
Cornwall,  the  latter  of  which  he  received  on  the  death 
of  his  uncle.  Bishop  Buruhwold,  (c.  1042).  The  Saxon 
Chronicle  styles  Living  the  WarcU-notera,  'Word-wise,' 
or  Moquent  bishop ;  and  the  ingenious  letter  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  nobles  of  England  on  his  return  from  Home 
may  still  be  read  in  the  Chronicle  of  Florence  of  Worcester. 
His  triple  bishopric  was  no  doubt  the  reward  of  his  services 
to  the  Danish  king,  in  whose  behalf  he  probably  exercised 
something  more  than  word-wisdom.    Malmesbury  describes 

«  See  for  all  that  is  aoourately  known  reepeoting  them  and  the 
place  of  their  see.  Pedlar's  *' Anglo-Saxon  Episcopate  of  Com* 
wall,**  Lond.,  1856. 
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him  as  ambitions  and  tyrannical,  and  lie  is  said,  after  the 
death  of  Canute,  to  have  been  oonoemed  in  the  cruel 
seizure,  at  Guildford  (1040),  of  the  Atheling  Alfred,  son 
of  Etheked  the  Unready.    In  accordance  with  an  ancient 

*  belief,  which  asserted  that  the  deaths  of  great  men  were 
accompanied  with  great  storms  and  portents,  a  tremendous 
thunder-clap  (P  horriwnus  crepitus)  was,  says  Malmesbury, 
heard  throughout  England  at  the  moment  of  the  death 
of  Livingus,  "insomuch  that  all  men  thought  the  end  of 
the  world  was  at  hand."  He  was  buried,  not  at  Crediton, 
but  in  his  monastery  at  Tavistock,  which  he  had  greatly 
favoured  and  adorned. 

[a.d.  104:6—1071.]  Leopric,  the  successor  of  Living  in  the 
sees  of  Crediton  and  Cornwall,  which  remained  united,  was 
a  bishop  of  very  different  character.  The  **  king's  priest," 
and  the  "kmg's  high-chancellor,"  he  seems  to  have  reflected 
the  earnest  piety  of  the  royal  Confessor,  under  whom  he  was 
appointed.  A  document  inserted  in  a  volume  of  the  Gros- 
pels,  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  but  which 
was  originally  Leofric's  own  donation  to  the  monastery  of 
St.  Peter  at  Exeter,  describes  him  as  a  man  "of  modest  life 
and  conversation,  who,  when  he  succeeded  to  his  see,  went 
about  his  diocese  studiously  preaching  the  Word  of  God  to 
the  people  committed  to  him,  and  instructing  the  clergy  in 
learning."  It  is  added  that  he  built  churches  not  a  few, 
and  vigorously  administered  the  other  duties  of  his  office. 
The  assertion  of  Florence  of  Worcester,  that  Leofric  was 
a  Briton  (Britonicwi),  is  rendered  doubtful  by  his  name. 
It  is  more  certain  that,  as  Malmesbury  tells  us,  his  early 
years  were  spent  in  Lotharingia,  (apud  Lotharingos  altus 
et  doctus). 

[a.d.  1050.]  Under  Bishop  Leofric  the  episcopal  seat  for 
the  united  sees  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  was  removed  from 
Crediton  to  Exeter.  After  the  Norman  Conquest  the  seats 
of  many  of  the  Saxon  bishoprics  which  had  been  established 
in  the  open  country,  {in  viUiUis,  such  as  Sherborne,  Dor- 
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Chester,  Orediton,)  were  transferred  to  safer  positions  within 
the  walls  of  the  chief  towns.  The  necessity  for  this  change, 
howcTcr,  had  already  become  evident  in  the  days  of  the 
Confessor.  Devon  and  Cornwall  had  been  frequently  over- 
ran by  the  Northmen,  who  had  not  spared  the  rdigions 
houses,  and  who,  whilst  wintering  at  Exeter,  as  they  had 
done  more  than  once,  mnst  have  readily  found  their  way 
to  Grediton,  by  the  river  side,  or  along  the  ancient  hUl 
road.  The  Bishop's  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  treasures 
of  his  church,  must  have  been  frequently  swept  away; 
and  accordingly,  ''the  barbarous  attacks  of  pirates**  is 
stated  as  the  especial  reason  which  induced  Bishop  Leofiric 
to  apply  for  the  permission  of  king  and  pope  to  remove 
his  see  from  the  "  vill  '*  of  Crediton  to  the  city  of  Exeter  **. 
A  monastery  had  been  founded  by  Athelstan  (c.  928) 
in  Exeter,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Peter*. 
This  monastery,  with  its  possessions,  was  now  (1050) 
solemnly  assigned  to  Bishop  Leofric  as  the  chief  place 
of  his  see,  and  its  conventual  church  became  his  cathe- 
dral He  was  installed  in  the  episcopal  chair  by  the  Con- 
fessor himself,  who  ^  supported  his  right  arm,  and  Queen 
Eadgytha  his  left."  The  ceremony  took  place  in  presence 
of  the  two  archbishops,  and  of  many  other  bishops  and 
nobles. 


'  It  is  probable  that  the  Saxon  cathedral  did  not  oooupy  the 
exact  site  of  the  present  oburob  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Crediton, 
bat  stood  slightly  more  to  the  south,  perhaps  within  the  ex- 
isting  churchyard.  The  earliest  portions  of  the  present  church 
are  of  l^te  Norman  character. 

•  Athelstan  should  perhaps  be  regarded  as  only  the  second 
founder  of  this  monastery ;  since  a  house  of  Benedictines  already 
existed  at  Exeter  in  the  time  of  Winfred  of  Crediton,  (680).  Asfer, 
who  died  Bishop  of  Sherborne  about  the  year  910,  asserts  that 
he  received  from  King  AlAred  "  Exeter,  with  its  whole  paroecia 
in  Devon  and  ComwaU,"  probably  referring  to  this  monasteiy. 
Whether  he  exercised  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  any  part  of 
Devonshire  is  uncertain.  See  Pauli^  sect^  5. 
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AlthoQgh  there  was  somewhat  more  security  within  tbe 
walls  of  Exeter  than  at  Orediton,  the  monastery  of  St. 
Peter  had  been  greatly  despoiled,  partly  by  Earl  Harold 
(afterwards  king),  and  partly  by  the  Northmen.  Only  two 
hydes  of  land,  at  Ide,  remained  in  its  possession,  and  npon 
these  were  only  seyen  head  of  cattie.  The  monastery 
itself  was  not  much  better  famished.  Half-a-dozen  books 
of  little  yalae,  and  ''one  worthless  priest's  dress,"  were  aU 
the  library  and  wardrobe  that,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, Bishop  Leofric  found  in  it  when  he  took  possession. 
His  will  enumerates  the  estates  which  he  recoyered  for  the 
minster,  the  yestments,  articles  of  church  furniture,  and 
sacred  yessels,  which  he  bestowed  on  it,  besides  many  books 
both  in  English  and  Latin,  one  of  which  was  the  *'  great 
English  book  with  eyerything  wrought  poetiy-wise,"  which 
still  remains  among  the  treasures  of  the  cathedral.  It  is 
probable  that  but  a  small  number  of  monks  remained 
in  the  conyent  at  the  time  of  Leofric*s  accession.  They 
are  said  to  haye  been  remoyed  by  the  Confessor  to  the 
Abbey  of  Westminster,  which  he  was  then  in  course  of 
estabUshing;  and  Leo&ic  replaced  them,  at  Exeter,  with 
a  body  of  prebendaries,  or  canons,  who,  says  Malmesbury, 
"not  according  to  English  custom,  but  rather  following 
that  of  Lotharingia,"  liyed  together,  eating  at  a  common 
table,  and  sleeping  in  a  common  dormitory '. 
[a.d.  1068.]  Leofric  was  not  displaced  at  the  period  of  the 
Conquest,  and  was  no  doubt  within  the  walls  of  Exeter 
during  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the  Norman  king  in  the 
year  1068.  He  may  haye  assisted  in  inducing  the  citizens 
to  submit  to  the  Conqueror.    At  all  eyents,  he  continued 

'  The  rule  which  they  followed  was  that  of  St  Chrod^gang, 
l^op  of  MeU,  in  Lorraine  (Lotharingia),  fix>m  whence  Leofric 
no  doubt  brought  it.  "  Hie"  (Chrodegangus)  "  demm  adunavit, 
et  ad  instar  coenobii  intra  claustromm  septa  oonversari  fecit,  nor- 
mamque  eis  inatituit  qualiter  in  ecdeaia  militare  deberent." — 
Paul  Warntfrid,  Oetta  Spite  Metteiuium,  ap,  Periz,  t  i 
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undisturbed  in  his  bishopric  until  his  death  in  1072.  He 
was  buried  in  the  crypt  of  his  cathedral,  and  two  memorials 
for  him  were  erected,  at  later  periods,  in  the  present  church, 
where  thej  still  remain. 

[aj>.  1072 — ^1107.]  His  successor  was  Osbebn,  a  Norman  by 
birth,  and  brother  of  Earl  William  of  Hereford.  He  had, 
however,  been  brought  up  in  England,  in  the  family  of  the 
Confessor,  to  whom,  according  to  Malmesbuiy,  he  was  in 
some  degree  related.  His  habits  and  modes  of  life  were 
consequently  nearer  allied  to  those  of  the  English  than  to 
the  "  pomp"  of  the  Normans.  He  followed  in  all  things 
the  "  customs**  of  his  former  lord.  King  Edward.  Content, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  ancient  bishops,  with  the  old  and 
yenerable  buildings,  he  cared  little  for  erecting  others,  such 
as  the  newly-appointed  Norman  prelates  were  raising  on 
all  sides.  Hence  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people, 
and  "was,"  says  Malmesbuiy,  "  held  to  be  generous  in  dis- 
position and  fldtogether  undefiled  in  his  body."  He  died, 
blind,  early  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Henry. 

[A.D.  1107 — 1128.]  WiLUAK  Warblwast,  nephew  of  the  Con- 
queror, to  whom,  as  well  as  to  his  two  sons,  Rufus  and  Henry 
Beauderc,  he  was  chaplain,  proceeded  (c.  1112),  with  the 
true  architectural  instincts  of  a  Norman  prelate,  to  remove 
the  Saxon  cathedral  of  Leofric  and  of  Osbem,  and  to  erect 
a  more  sumptuous  edifice  on  its  site.  Of  this  (commenced, 
but  not  completed,  by  Warelwast),  the  massive  transeptal 
towers  are  the  sole  remains.  It  was  greatly  injured  by 
fire  during  the  siege  of  Exeter  by  Stephen,  (1136).  Bishop 
Warelwast  was  also  the  founder  of  the  Augustinian 
priory  of  Plympton,  which,  under  the  patronage  of  subse- 
quent bishops  and  of  numerous  lay-benefactors,  became  the 
wealthiest  reb'gious  house  in  Devonshire.  When  bishop 
elect  of  Exeter,  William  Warelwast  had  been  sent  to  Rome 
in  order  to  support  the  King's  cause  against  that  of  Arch- 
bishop Anselm  in  the  famous  dispute  concenung  investi- 
tures which  had  been  referred  to  Pope  Paschal  IL    In  his 
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latter  days  he  is  said,  like  his  predecessor,  to  have  become 
blind  ;  when,  says  Hoker,  "  having  small  joy  of  the  world, 
he  gave  over  his  bishopric,  and  became  one  of  the  religious 
canons  in  his  own  house  of  Plympton,  where  he  died  and 
was  bnriedt." 

[A..D.  1128 — 1150.]  BoBEBT  Ghichesteb  is  said  to  have  en- 
riched lus  church  with  relics,  and  to  have  been  a  liberal  con- 
tributor to  the  new  buildings.  A  tomb  attributed  to  him 
exists  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir.    His  successor — 

[a.d.  1150—1159.]  Kobebt  Wabblwast,  nephew  of  Bishop 
William,  was,  like  him,  buried  at  Plympton.  The  line  of 
nobly-born  prelates  is  here  broken  by — 

[A..D.  1159  — 1184.]  BABTHOLOiLfins  IscANUs,  of  Excter, 
(Isca,)  the  son  of  humble  parents,  who  was  educated,  in 
all  probability,  in  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Ford,  on  the 
eastern  border  of  Devon,  with  the  abbot  of  which  house, 
Baldwin,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  main- 
tained a  life-long  intimacy.  His  great  learning  and  piety 
assisted  in  raising  him  to  the  bishopric  of  his  native  city, 
where  he  shone  as  one  of  the  two  great  lights  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  "  duo  luminaria  Ecclesi»  Anglicanse,"  the  title 
bestowed  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  on  this  Bishop  and  Roger, 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  "  Erant,"  says  Gervasius  Cambren- 
sis,  "quasi  ^mina  candelabra  Britanniam  totam  fulgore 
daritatis  suse  irradiantia.*'  Bishop  Bartholomsus  had  been 
the  decided  opponent  of  Becket  in  the  early  part  of  his 
contest  with  Henry  11.,  especially  during  the  famous  scene 
at  Northampton.  He  subsequently  became  a  warm  friend 
of  the  Archbishop,  and  twelve  months  after  his  murder 
assisted  the  Bishop  of  Chester  in  re-oonsecrating  the  pol- 
luted Cathedral  of  Canterbury.    On  this  occasion  (Dec.  21, 

ff  Hoker  asserts  (what  is  contradicted  by  other  authorities)  that 
it  was  after  his  consecration  as  bishop,  and  after  his  having  be- 
come blind,  that  Warelwast  "for  bis  wisdom  was  sent  in  em- 
bassage to  Pope  Paschalis  the  Second.**  Nothing  is  said  of  his 
blindness,  however,  by  Eadmer,  or  by  any  of  the  chroniclers. 
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1171,)  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  celebrated  mass, — the  first 
since  the  murder, — and  preached  a  sermon  on  the  text,-— 
"For  the  moltitnde  of  the  sorrows  that  I  had  in  my  heart, 
Thy  comforts  have  refreshed  my  sonl." 

A  remarkable  Penitential,  set  forth  by  this  bishop  for 
observance  throughout  his  diocese,  still  exists,  and  con- 
demns many  superstitions  which  are  yet  prevalent  in  the 
west.  Others  mentioned  in  it,  such  as  that  of  the  wehr- 
wolf,  have  disappeared.  Matthew  Paris  records  an  adven- 
ture of  Bishop  BarthoIomsBUs,  during  one  of  his  visitations, 
which  not  less  curiously  illustrates  the  common  belief  of 
his  time :  the  dead  in  a  eertain  churchyard  were  heard  by 
him  loudly  lamenting  the  death  of  a  good  man  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  procuring  masses  to  be  said  for  their 
repose.  (So  St.  Brinstan  of  Winchester,  whose  custom  it 
was  to  pray  for  the  dead  in  the  different  churchyards  of 
his  diocese,  once  heard,  after  his  concluding  words,  "  Ee- 
quiescant  in  pace,'* — ^'^  voces  quasi  exercitus  infiniti  e  se- 
pulchris  respondentium  Amen"*.")  The  curious  eflBgy  of 
Bishop  BartholomflBus'pPlate  XU.]  remains  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Lady-chapel.    Of  the  three  next  bishops, 

[a.d.  1184 — 1191.]  John  the  Chaxjnter,  (so  called  from 
his  having  been  raised  from  that  office  (precentor)  to  the 
bishopric); 

[ajd.  1191—1206.]  Henet  Makshall  [Plate  XILJ  (brother 
of  Walter,  Earl  Marshal  of  England;  his  tomb  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  choir) ;  and 

[a.d.  1206—1224.]  Simon  db  Apulia  [Plate  XIV.],  ("eximi« 
et  pmdentis  et  literatunc  vir,''  says  Matthew  of  West- 
minster ;  in  his  time  the  city  of  Exeter  is  said  to  have  been 
divided  into  parishes ;  his  tomb  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Lady-chapel), — little  has  been  recorded.    Their  successor, 

[a.d.  1224—1244.]   William   Beuere,  was  one  of  those 
high-bom  and  warlike  prelates  who  were  at  least  as  well 
skilled  in  flinging  a  lance  as  in  the  use  of  the  mass-book. 
^  Budbome,  Hist  Miyor,  ap.  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  t  i. 
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He  was  son  of  Sir  William  de  Bruere,  founder  of  the  great 
abbeys  of  Tor  and  Hartland,  and  one  of  Henry  in.'s  chief 
counsellors.  Together  with  Peter  de  Rupibos,  the  power- 
ful Bishop  of  Winchester,  Bishop  Bmere  led  the  body  of 
English  crusaders  which  was  present  at  Acre  in  the  year 
1228,  when  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  concluded  his  treaty 
with  Sultan  Kameel  * ;  and  after  Ids  return  was  appointed 
(1235)  to  oouTey  the  Princess  Isabella,  sister  of  Henry  IIL, 
to  Worms,  where  her  marriage  was  celebrated  with  the 
same  famous  Emperor.  In  his  own  church  of  Exeter  he 
founded  the  deanery,  and  (it  is  said)  created  twenty-four 


[a.d.  1245 — 1258.]  Of  Richard  Blondt  there  is  nothing 
to  record,  except  his  Devonshire  birth,  which  was  at  least 
obscure. 

[a.d.  1258 — ^1281.]  Walter  Bromescomb,  like  his  pre- 
decessor and  Bartholomsus  Iscanus,  the  son  of  a  poor 
Exeter  citizen,  was  not  in  priest's  orders  (although  Arch- 
deacon of  Surrey)  at  the  time  of  his  election;  and  it  ia 
recorded  as  a  marrel,  that  within  a  fortnight  his  election 
was  accepted  by  the  King,  and  confirmed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop ;  and  that  he  was  ordained  both  priest  and  bishop. 
He  did  much  for  his  see,  though  not  without  sundry  accu- 
sations of  craft  and  underhand  policy.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  College  of  Glaseney,  in  Cornwall;  and  besides  build- 
ing an  episcopal  residence  at  Bishop's  Clyst,  much  of  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  existing  cathedral — ^part  of  the  Lady- 
chapel  and  the  adjoining  chantries — ^was  his  work.  The 
Fabric  Rolls  which  have  been  preserved  commence  in  the 
hist  year  but  one  of  his  episcopate,  (1279).  His  magnifi- 
cent tomb  (only  the  effigy  on  which  is  of  his  own  time)  is 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Lady-chapel.  His  birth  in  Exeter 
was  thus  commemorated  in  the  inscription,  now  illegible : — 

"  Laudibus  immensis  jubilat  gens  ExoniensiB 
Et  chorus  et  turbe  quod  natus  in  hao  ftiit  urbe." 

I  See  Milman,  Latin  ChrLstianity,  voL  It. 
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[a.d.  1281 — 1292]  Pjetbb  Quivil  continued  the  works  of 
hia  predecessor  in  the  cathedral,  completing  the  Lady- 
chapel  and  forming  the  transepts  ont  of  Bishop  Ware!- 
wast's  towers.  Bishop  Quivil  (whose  confessor  was  a 
Dominican)  is  said  to  have  dealt  hardly  with  the  Francis- 
cans, who  charitably  attributed  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  St.  Frauds'  Eve,  "whilst  the  Bishop  was  drinking  of  a 
certain  sirrop,*'  to  the  vengeance  of  their  patron  saint.  His 
tombstone,  with  the  line,  "Fetra  tegit  Fetrum  nihil  officiat 
sibi  tetrum,"  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  Lady-chapel.  The 
Constitutions  set  forth  by  him  in  a  diocesan  synod  wiU 
be  found  at  length  in  Wilkins,  Con.  Angl.,  vol.  ii.,  and  the 
most  remarkable  in  Collier's  Eccles.  Hist.,  bk.  v. 

The  roofing  of  the  Lady-chapel  and  parts  of  the  choir- 
aisles  were  completed  under 

[A.©.  1292 — 1306.]  Thomas  de  Bttton,  who  was  otherwise 
active  in  liis  diocese,  and  whose  tomb,  before  the  high  altar 
of  his  cathedral,  was  opened  m  1763.  The  remains  then 
discovered  are  preserved  in  the  chapter-house.  A  grant 
of  forty  days'  indulgence,  by  three  archbishops  and  five 
bishops,  dated  Home,  a.d.  1300,  in  favour  of  all  true  peni- 
tents who  should  avail  themselves  of  Bishop  de  Bytton's 
spiritual  ministry,  or  offer  up  prayers  for  his  prosperity 
whilst  living,  or  after  death  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  or 
those  of  his  parents,  is  preserved  among  the  Episcopal 
Archives.  The  seals  of  the  Archbishops  of  Jerusalem 
and  Cosenza^  and  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Mark's,  Yenice,  are 
still  attached  to  it.    After  the  election  of 

[A.D.  1306—1329.]  Walter  de  Stapledon,  the  episcopate 
continued  in  aristocratic  hands  for  some  successions.  Sta- 
pledon was  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Richard  Stapledon,  of 
Annery,  near  Torrington.  His  enthronization  was  un- 
usually splendid,  and  the  feast  which  succeeded  it  is  said 
to  have  consumed  the  revenues  of  the  see  for  an  entire 
year.  In  his  own  cathedral,  besides  other  decorations 
which  haT6  long  disappeared,  he  erected  the  four  east- 
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ward  bays  of  the  choir.  In  Oxford  he  was  the  founder  of 
Stapledon's  Inn,  (now  Exeter  Collie,)  and  of  Hart  HaU, 
.  which  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Broad-street  In  London, 
Bishop  Stapledon  built "  a  very  fair  house"  without  Temple 
Bar,  for  the  use  of  himself  and  hb  successors ;  afterwards 
bought  by  Queen  Elizabeth's  Earl  of  Essex,  and  known  as 
Essex  House.  The  Bishop  early  became  one  of  Edward 
II/s  privy  counsellors*  and  in  1320  was  created  Lord  High 
Treasurer.  In  1325  he  was  attached  to  the  embassy  which 
accompanied  Queen  Isabella  to  the  court  of  her  brother, 
Charles  of  France,  who  was  planning  to  deprive  Edward  11. 
of  his  French  dominions.  A  treaty,  to  which  Edward 
agreed,  was  concluded,  and  Bishop  Stapledon  returned  to 
England.  The  Queen,  asserting  her  fear  of  the  Spensers, 
the  favourites  of  her  husband,  remained  in  France,  attended 
by  ''her  gentle  Mortimer;"  and  after  war  had  been  de- 
clared between  the  two  countries,  she  landed  on  the  Suffolk 
coast,  supported  by  a  body  of  2,000  troops  from  Hainault. 
She  was  immediately  joined  by  the  great  body  of  dis- 
contented nobles,  and  advanced  at  once  to  London.  The 
King  fled  to  Bristol,  leaving  the  city  of  London  in  charge 
of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  accordingly  demanded  the 
keys  of  the  city  from  the  Mayor.  But  the  citizens  rose  on 
the  Queen's  side,  attacked  the  Bishop  as  he  was  riding 
through  the  streets,  dragged  him  from  the  church  of  St. 
Paul,  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  hurrying  him  to  the 
'*  great  cross  in  Chepe,"  there  beheaded  him,  together  with 
certain  other  knights,  (Oct.  15,  1326).  The  body  of  the 
Bishop  was  at  first  flung  aside  irreverently,  but  afterwards, 
for  the  sake  of  concealment,  was  buried  in  the  sand,  on  the 
river  side,  near  his  own  palace.  Six  months  later  it  was 
removed,  by  the  Queen's  command,  to  his  cathedral  at 
Exeter,  where  it  was  interred  with  great  magnificence. 
His  tomb  remains  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir.  A  dili- 
gent search  after  the  murderers  of  Bishop  Stapledon  was 
ordered  in  a  synod  held  in  London  in  1829,  under  Simon 
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Mepham,  Archbishop  of  Oanterbuiy;  and  such  of  them  as 
oould  be  discovered  were  tried  and  executed  accordingly. 

[March  aj).  1326-7— June  1327.]  James  Bbrkelbt,  of  the 
noble  house  of  Berkeley,  succeeded  through  the  interest  of 
Queen  Isabella.  He  died  at  Yarcombe  in  Devon,  and  was 
buried  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  of  Exeter  cathedral. 
He  was  canon  of  this  cathedral  before  his  elevation  to 
the  see. 

[A.D.  1327 — 1369.]  John  Grandisson  was  by  far  the  most 
magnificent  prelate  who  ever  filled  the  see  of  Exeter,  which 
he  occupied  during  the  most  brilliant  period  of  English 
diivalry  and  of  the  English  Church.  His  father,  descended 
from  the  ancient  house  of  the  Grandisso&s,  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy, had  come  into  Eng^d  with  Henry,  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, and  had  married  Sybilla,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
John  Tregos,  Lord  of  Ewias,  near  ^ereford.  In  that 
neighbourhood  the  future  bishop  was  bom,  and  early  be- 
came a  good  scholar,  "veiy  grave,  wise,  and  politick." 
When  veiy  young  he  was  attached  to  the  Papal  Court, 
and  was  especially  favoured  by  Pope  John  XXIL,  for 
whom  he  acted  as  nuncio  at  the  courts  ''of  all  the 
mightiest  princes  of  Christendom.'*  On  the  death  of  Bi- 
shop Berkeley,  John  Godley,  a  Canon  of  Exeter,  was 
chosen  ai  his  successor  by  the  Chapter.  This  election, 
however,  was  not  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  and  Grandisson, 
who  was  then  at  the  Papal  Court,  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  (either  on  the  nomination  of  the  young  King 
Edward  IQ.,  or  on  that  of  John  XXIL  himself,)  in  the 
Dominican  Church  at  Avignon,  October  18, 1327.  He  pre- 
sided over  his  diocese,  firmly  and  liberally,  for  more  than 
forty  years,  being,  says  Hoker, ''  altogether  given  in  doing 
some  good  things."  He  at  once  proceeded  with  the  works 
at  the  cathedral;  dedicated  the  high  altar,  December  18, 
1328;  completed  the  nave  about  the  year  1350;  and  after 
constructing  the  beautiful  western  screen,  was  interred 
(1369)  in  the  chantry  of  St  Radegund,  formed  in  its 
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thickness  J.  Having  purchased  the  church  and  manor  of 
St.Maiy  Ottery  from  the  Chapter  of  Bouen,  (to  which 
body  they  had  been  given  by  the  Confessor,)  he  founded 
there  a  collegiate  establishment  of  forty  members,  greatly 
adding  to  and  improving  the  old  church,  which  should 
be  compared  throughout  with  his  work  at  the  cathedraL 
Monuments,  with  effigies,  for  Sir  Otho  de  Grandisson,  bro- 
ther of  the  Bishop,  and  his  wife,  remain  in  the  church  at 
Otteiy.  On  his  manor  of  Bishops  Teignton  he  built ''  a 
very  fair  house,"  which  he  left  for  the  use  of  his  successors, 
but  "did  impropriate  unto  the  parsonage  of  Badway,  to 
the  intent  that  they  might  have  where  to  lay  their  head,  if 
their  temporalities  should  at  any  time  be  seized  by  the 
King.**  It  was  during  Grandisson^s  episcopate  that  the 
Black  Prince  twice  visited  Exeter;  first  after  landing  at 
Plymouth  with  the  captive  King  of  France,  and  later, 
when  he  returned  sick  to  England  with  his  wife  and  son, 
afterwards  Bichard  11.  In  1343,  Grandisson  was  sent  as 
ambassador  from  the  King  to  Pope  Clement  YL,  when  '^he 
did  his  message  with  much  wisdom."  He  vigorously  de- 
fended the  rights  of  his  own  diocese ;  and  when  Archbishop 
Mepham  attempted  to  enforce  a  personal  visitation.  Bishop 
Grandisson  met  him  at  the  west  door  of  the  cathedral  with 
a  body  of  armed  attendants,  between  whom  and  the  Arch- 
bishop's followers  a  contest  would  have  taken  place,  had  it 
not  been  arranged  that  the  dispute  should  be  referred  to 
the  Pope.  "This  affront,"  says  Fuller,  "did  half  break 
Mepham's  heart,  and  the  Pope  siding  with  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  did  break  the  other  half."  He  died  soon  after  his 
return  to  Kent.  Notwithstanding  "  his  great  and  charge- 
able buildings,"  and  other  works,  Bishop  Ghrandisson  died 
veiy  wealthy.  His  riches  are  said  to  have  been  accumu- 
lated by  means  of  his  personal  economies.  "  His  diet,"  says 
'Hoker,  "was  frugal,  lus  receipts  great,  his  expenoes  no 
more  than  necessary.  ....  He  sequestrated  from  himself, 
i  But  MO  Part  IIL  Note  A. 
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out  of  his  house,  the  troop  of  many  men  and  horses, 
[ning  and  keeping  no  more  than  to  serve  his  reasonahle 
te."  His  death  occorred  on  St.  Swithun^s  Day,  1369. 
.369—1394.]  Thokas  B&anttnghak,  Edward  in.'s 
lanrer  in  Picardy,  and  more  than  once  Lord  High  Trea- 
T  of  England,  continued  to  contest  the  right  of  the 
hbishops  of  Canterbury  to  a  personal  visitation  of  his 
ese,  but  without  the  success  of  lus  predecessor.  During 

contest  some  of  Bishop  Brantyngham's  servants  fell 
n  the  Archbishop's  mandatory,  Thomas  Hill,  in  the 
n  of  Topsham,  about  six  miles  from  Exeter,  and  having 
iacked  his  bags,  found  in  them  a  writ,  to  which  the 
liepiscopal  seal  was  attached,  summoning  the  Bishop 
self  before  his  metropolitan.  Archbishop  Courtenay. 
er  much  ill-usage,  Brantyngham's  men  compelled  the 
appy  mandatory  to  swallow  both  the  writ  and  its  waxen 
I ;  a  proceeding  which,  however  gratifying  for  the  mo- 
li,  eventually  proved  anything  but  advantageous  to  the 
se  of  the  Bishop.  The  King  withdrew  his  protection, 
intyngham  abandoned  his  appeal  to  Borne,  and  finally 
le  full  submission  to  Archbishop  Courtenay,  whose  right 
risitation  was  henceforth  duly  recognised.   The  cloisters, 

some  other  parts  of  the  cathedral,  were  completed  by 
I  bishop,  whose  chantry,  which  has  disappeared,  was 
the  north  side  of  the  nave. 

1394—1419.]  Edmund  Stafpord  [Plate  XIV.],  brother 
Elalph  Lord  Stafford,  (created  Earl  of  Stafford  by  Ed- 
-d  IIL,)  twice  Lord  Chancellor  and  Keeper  of  the  Great 
1, — *' quondam  profundus  legum  doctor  reputatus,"  as 

inscription  on  his  monument  ran,-^enlarged,  and  was 
beral  benefactor  to,  Stapledon's  Lm  at  Oxford,  to  which 
^ve  its  present  name,  Exeter  College.  His  fine  monu- 
it  remains  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lady-chapel. 
1419.]  John  Ketterich  was  translated  from  the  dio- 
{  of  Lichfield  to  that  of  Exeter,  over  which  he  pre- 
d,  however,  for  not  more  than  a  month  before  his  death, 
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which  occurred  at  Florence,  where  his  alabaster  tomb,  with 
efBgy,  exists  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Oroce.  There  is  a  model 
of  it  in  the  chapter  library  at  Exeter. 

[a.d.  14!20 — ^14!55.]  Edmund  Lacet,  in  spite  of  much  con- 
tention with  the  city  of  Exeter  on  account  of  the  liberties 
of  his  cathedral,  died  in  such  an  odour  of  sanctity,  that 
numerous  miracles  were  said  to  have  taken  place  at  his 
tomb,  to  which  "the  common  people"  resorted  much  in 
pilgrimage.  It  remains  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir. 
Lacey  was  the  only  one  of  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  to  whom 
any  reputation  of  unusual  sanctity  attached  after  death. 
During  his  episcopate,  Heniy  YL  was  entertained  for  eight 
days  (July,  l^Sl,)  in  his  palace  at  Exeter,  and  held  a  "gaol 
delivery"  in  the  Bishop's  hall.  Two  men  were  condemned^ 
but  were  released  on  the  remonstrances  of  the  Bishop  and 
clergy,  who  protested  against  the  King's  exercise  of  tem- 
poral authority  within  the  sanctuary  of  the  Church.  The 
Liber  PontifiodiB  of  Bishop  Lacey,  an  interesting  and 
important  MS.,  still  preserved  among  the  treasures  of  his 
cathedral,  was  edited  ai^d  published  by  Ealph  Barnes,  Esq., 
(Roberts,  Exeter,)  in  1847. 

[▲.D.  1455 — 1465.]  Geobge  Neville  (elected  and  con- 
firmed 1455,  but  not  consecrated  until '1458,)  was  one  of 
those  Englishmen  of  noble  houses  by  whom  the  high  places 
of  the  Church  were  at  this  time,  for  the  most  part,  filled ; 
partly,  it  would  seem,  (and  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
primacy,)  as  a  result  of  the  deliberate  determination  of 
the  Pope  and  the  Crown  to  band  together  the  Church  and 
the  nobles  "  against  the  spiritual  and  civil  democracy,  on 
one  side  of  Wat  l^ler  and  Jack  Straw,  on  the  other  of  the 
extreme  followers  of  Wycliffe^."  Neville  is  a  striking  re- 
presentative of  the  feudal  Churchman.  When  only  four- 
teen years  old,  "the  nobib'ty  of  his  descent"  induced  the 
Pope,  Nicholas  Y.,  to  grant  him  a  dispensation  for  holding 
a  canoniy  in  the  church  of  Salisbury,  together  with  one  in 
k  Milman'8  Latin  Christiamty,  vi.  392. 
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tliat  of  York.  When  twentj-three  he  was  nominated  Bishop 
of  Exeter ;  but,  as  he  could  not  be  consecrated  nntU  twentj- 
seven,  a  papal  bull  was  granted  him  for  reoeiying  the  pro- 
fits in  the  meantime.  Portions  of  the  chapter-house  were 
erected  by  him  and  bj  his  predecessor.  In  the  year  1465, 
Neville  was  translated  to  the  see  of  York,  on  which  occa- 
sion his  installation-feast  presented  one  of  the  most  mar- 
vellous culinary  displays  on  record.  For  details  of  this,  and 
for  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  Archbishop,  see  York. 

[aj>.  1466 — 1478.]  Johh  Bothb  was  the  donor  of  the 
episcopal  throne  which  remains  in  the  choir  of  his  cathe- 
dral Devonshire  was  much  divided  during  the  wars  of 
the  Roses.  Numerous  skirmishes,  riots,  and  murders  took 
place  in  Exeter  and  its  neighbourhood ;  and  in  1469,  the 
city,  in  which  the  Duchess  of  Clarence  was  then  residing, 
was  besieged  by  Hugh  Courtenay,  the  Lancastrian  Earl  of 
Devon.  According  to  Hoker,  Bishop  Bothe  removed  at 
this  time  to  his  manor  of  East  Horsley,  in  Surrey,  ''weary 
of  the  great  troubles  which  were  in  the  country."  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  East  Horsley,  where  his  curious 
brass  may  still  be  seen. 

[A.D.  1478 — 1487.]  Peter  Couhtenat  was  translated  in  the 
latter  year  to  the  see  of  Winchester. 

[a.d.  1487 — 1491.]  BiCHARD  Fox  when  a  student  at  Paris 
had  become  attached  to  the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Bich- 
mond,  afterwards  Henry  VIL,  who  was  then  seeking  the 
assistance  of  the  French  King.  On  his  acquisition  of  the 
crown  of  England,  Henry  made  Fox  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and 
employed  him  in  various  embassies.  In  the  second  year  of 
his  patron's  reign  he  was  created  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and 
was  removed  successively  to  the  sees  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
Durham,  and  Winchester.    (See  the  last-named  cathedral.) 

[▲.D.  1492  — 1495.]  Oltver  Enro  witnessed  the  siege  of 
Exeter  by  Perkin  Warbeck.  He  was  translated  to  the  see 
of  Bath  and  WeUs,  and  built,  in  obedience  to  a  dream,  the 
Abbey  Church  in  the  former  dty.  (See  Wxlu.) 
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[a.d.  1496—1501.]   EiCHARD  Kedmak,  translated  to  Ely. 

[a.d.  1501 — 1503.]  JoHK  A&UKDELL^  translated  to  Exeter 
from  LicMeld. 

[a.d.  1504  —  1519.]  HuoH  Oldham  had  been  chaplain  to 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond^  mother  of  Henry  YII. 
He  was  joint  founder,  with  Fox,  of  Corpus  Christi  Goliege, 
Oxford ;  and  it  was,  according  to  Fuller,  at  the  instance  of 
Bishop  Oldham,  who  foresaw  the  coming  changes,  that  Pox 
was  induced  to  found  a  college  instead  of  a  monastery,  as 
he  had  at  first  intended.  His  chantry  remains,  in  the  south 
choir-aisle.  The  arms  of  the  see,  as  borne  at  present, 
(Gules,  a  sword  erect  in  pale  argent,  pomelled  and  hilted  or, 
surmounted  by  two  keys  in  saltire  of  the  last,)  were  settled 
by  this  bishop.  Earlier  examples  vary  the  position  of  the 
keys  and  sword. 

[a.d.  1519,  surrendered  1551.]  John  Ybtsbt,  or  Habuan, 
was  ''  accounted  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  land  the  court- 
b'est,"  a  quality  which  brought  him  into  high  favour  with 
Henry  VIII.,  by  whom  he  was  made  Lord  President  of 
Wales  and  governor  of  the  Princess  Mary.  For  at  least 
three  centuries  before  Yeysey's  episcopate,  Exeter  Cathe- 
dra] ranked  among  the  richest  ecclesiastical  establishments 
in  the  kingdom.  It  possessed  thirty-two  manors,  (twenty- 
five  of  which  were  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,)  besides 
fourteen  "fair  palaces,  each  severally  furnished  with  all 
competent  necessaries ;"  and  its  annual  revenue  was  calcu- 
lated at  about  £7,000,  equivalent  to  more  than  £100,000 
at  present*.  The  greater  part  oT  this  wealth — ^but  un- 
willingly, and  only  in  obedience  to  imperious  mandates  from 
the  Crown — ^was  dispersed  by  Bishop  Vcysey,who  "left  but 

>  The  fourteen  palaces  of  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  were^  in  Corn- 
wall, Cargol  and  Cuddenbeok ;  Id  DoTonshire,  Crediton,  Bishop's 
Tawton,  Chudleigh,  Paignton,  Bishop's  Morohard,  Bishop's  Nymp- 
ton.  Bishop's  Teignton,  Bishop's  Clyst»  and  the  episcopal  palace  at 
Kxeter.  In  Surrey  they  had  a  palace  at  East  Horsley,  and  in 
London  that  built  by  Bishop  Stapledon  near  Temple  Bar. 
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three  manors,  and  them  also  leased  oat ;  and  but  one  house, 
bare  and  without  furniture,  and  yet  charged  with  sundry 
fees  and  annuities.**  The  rest  had  been  alienated  in  various 
ways  and  to  various  persons.  "Some,"  says  Fuller  (Wor- 
thies— Warwickshire),  "have  confidently  affirmed  in  my 
hearing,  that  the  word  'to  veize^  that  is,  in  the  west,  'to 
drive  away  with  a  witness,*  had  its  originall  from  his  profli- 
gating  of  the  lands  of  his  bishoprick,  but  I  yet  demure  to 
the  truth  thereof  ".**  The  Bishop  also  spent  large  sums  in 
^building  a  town  called  Sutton  Ooleshill,"  (in  Warwick- 
shire, now  Sutton  Coldfield,)  "  where  he  was  bom,  which 
he  procured  to  be  incorporated  and  made  a  market-town» 
and  set  up  therein  making  of  kersies,**  (woollen  cloths  so 
called,  for  which  Orediton,  where  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  had 
a  favourite  palace,  was  the  chief  place  of  manufacture,) 
"but  all  which  in  the  end  came  to  small  effect.'*  Bishop 
Yeysey  seems  to  have  resided  but  little  in  his  own  diocese ; 
his  sympathies  were  with  the  Eomanizing  party ;  and  the 
rising  in  Devonshire  for  the  "old  religion"  under  Edward 
VI.  (1549),  was  partly  laid  to  his  charge,  since  his  presence 
might  possibly  have  prevented  or  restrained  it.  He  accord- 
ingly (1551,  it  would  appear  on  this  charge)  resigned  the 
bishopric  into  the  King's  hands,  retaining,  according  to 
Hoker,  the  temporalities  for  his  life.  Miles  Ooverdale  suc- 
ceeded him ;  and  on  that  bishop's  deprivation  (1553)  under 
Queen  Mary,  Yeysey  returned  for  a  short  time  to  Exeter ; 
but  again  retiring  to  Sutton  Coldfield,  died  there,  at  the 
age  of  103,  in  the  year  1555.    His  monument  remains  in 

■  Letters  ftOl  exist,  proving  the  unwillingness  with  which  Bishqp 
Yejrsey  aUenated  the  manors  of  his  see.  But  Exeter  shared  the 
general  fate,  "  Almost  every  bishopric  was  spoiled  by  the  ravenous 
power  of  courtiers  in  this  reign  (Henry  VIII.),  either  through  mere 
alienations,  or  long  leases,  or  unequal  exchanges.  Exeter  and 
Llandaff,  from  being  among  the  richest  sees,  fell  into  the  class  of 
the  poorest  Lichfield  lost  the  chief  part  of  its  lands  to  raise  an 
estate  for  Lord  Paget  London,  Winchester,  and  even  Canterbury 
suffered  considerably.  **-.ira//difi,  CinaL  Hi$L,  ch«  iL 
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the  churcli,  and  is  duly  kept  in  repair  by  the  corporat 
whose  charter  he  procured. 

[a.d.  1551 — 1553.]    Miles  Covekdale,  bora  in  Yorksh 
and  educated  at  Cambridge,  became  an  Augustinian  car 
but  was  afterwards  one  of  the  earliest  supporters  of 
English  Reformation.    He  assisted  Tyndale  in  the  d 
plete  version  of  the  Bible,  printed  probably  at  Kambu 
in  1535.     A  second  edition  followed  in  1537,  and  was  t 
"  permitted  to  be  set  up  in  parish  churches*'  by  Heniy  V] 
Coverdale  spent  this  portion  of  his  life  in  Flanders  i 
Germany,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Palgrave,     He 
turned  to  England  after  the  death  of  Henry,  "when 
Gospel  had  a  free  passage,  and  did  rery  much  good 
preaching  of  the  same."    When  Lord  Russell  was  si 
into  Devonshire,  in  1549,  for  the  suppression  of  the  rist 
Coverdale  attended  him  as  chaplain,  and  preached  on  1 

'  field,  after  the  skirmish  at  St.  Mary  Clyst.  On  Bisl 
Veysey's  resignation  in  1551,  he  was  appointed  to  the  i 
of  Exeter ;  and  his  subsequent  manner  of  life  is  thus  i 
scribed  by  Hoket,  or  Vowell,  the  historian  of  Exeter,  w 
was  personally  acquainted  with  him  ° :  -^  "  He  preact 
continually  upon  every  holy-day,  and  did  read  most  co 
mouly  twice  in  the  week  in  some  one  church  or  otl 
within  this  city.  He  was,  after  the  rate  of  his  livings 
great  keeper  of  hospitality,  very  sober  in  diet,  godly  in  li 
friendly  to  the  godly,  liberal  to  the  poor,  and  courteous 
all  men ;  void  of  pride,  full  of  humility,  abhorring  cov 
ousness,  and  an  enemy  to  all  wickedness  and  wicked  m^ 
whose  companies  he  shunned,  and  whom  he  would  in 

■  John  Hooker,  or  Hoker,  alias  Vowell,  uncle  of  the  **  judidoi 
Hooker,  was  a  native  of  Exeter^  and  chambeilain  of  the  dty  fr 
1655  to  about  1600.  He  contributed  much  toward  the  enlai^m* 
of  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  besides  writing  many  pamphlets  relati 
to  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Devonshire.  His  peraonal  t 
quaintance  with  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  from  1550  to  the  end 
the  oentury  gives  au  especial  value  to  his  notices  of  them. 
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wise  shroud,  or  have  in  his  house  or  company.  His  wife, 
a  most  sober,  chaste,  and  godly  matron.  Bis  house  and 
household  another  churchy  in  which  was  exercised  all 
godliness  and  yirtue;  no  one  person  being  in  his  house 
which  did  not,  from  time  to  time,  give  an  account  of  his 
faith  and  religion,  and  also  did  live  accordingly.^'  Cover- 
dale  was  not,  however,  popular  in  the  west,  the  general 
feeling  of  which  was  still  strongly  Bomanist.  ^Notwith- 
standing this  good  man,  now  a  blameless  bishop,  lived  most 
godly  and  virtuously,  yet  the  common  people,  whose  old 
bottles  would  receive  no  new  wine,  could  not  brook  or 
digest  him,  for  no  other  cause  but  because  he  was  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  an  enemy  to  Papistry,  and  a  married  man. 
Many  devices  were  attempted  against  him  for  his  confusion, 
sometimes  by  false  suggestions,  sometimes  by  open  railings 
and  false  libels^  sometimes  by  secret  backbitings ;  and  in  the 
end,  practised  his  death  by  empoisoning :  but  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  the  snares  were  broken,  and  he  delivered." 
Coverdale  was  deprived  and  imprisoned  on  the  accession  of 
Mary,  but  was  released  at  the  earnest  request  of  Chris- 
tiern.  King  of  Denmark,  and  permitted  to  retire  to  that 
country,  whence  he  went  to  Geneva.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land on  Queen  Mary's  death,  but  was  never  restored  to  his 
bishopric,  partly  owing,  it  is  said,  to  his  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  the  Genevan  Reformers.  The  living  of  St, 
Magnus,  in  London,  was  bestowed  upon  him  in  1564)  but 
this  also,  from  his  nonconformity,  he  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  two  years  later.  He  died,  aged  81,  in  1569,  and 
was  interred  in  the  church  of  "  St.  Bartholomew  by  the 
Exchange,"  since  pulled  down  for  the  Sun  Fire  Office 
(1840),  when  the  remains  weie  transferred  to  St.  Magnus. 
Bishop  Yeysey  was  restored  to  the  see  of  Exeter  on  the 
accession  of  Maiy,  and  held  it  till  his  death  in  1554.  His 
successor, 
[▲.D.  1555,  deprived  1559.]  Jambs  Tubbbbyillb,  Queen 
Mary's  bishop,  "  was,"  says  Hoker,  "very  gentle  and  cour- 
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teous,  of  a  good  bouse most  zealons  is  the  Eomisb  re- 
ligion, and  yet  nothing  cniel  nor  bloody.**  The  death  of 
Agnes  Priest,  the  only  ''martyr"  in  the  (^ocese  for  the  sake 
of  religion,  was  attributed,  and  justly,  according  to  Fuller, 
far  more  to  Blaokstone,  the  Bishop's  chancellor,  than  to 
Turberville  himself.  She  was  condemned  on  the  usual 
question  of  transubstantiation,  and  burnt  in  Southemhay, 
without  the  walls  of  Exeter,  in  Nov.  1558. 

[a.d.  1560—1570.]  WiLUAJC  Allets,  appointed  by  Eliza- 
beth on  Turberville's  deprivation,  was  a  scholar  "very  well 
learned,  whose  chief  study  and  profession  was  in  divinity 
and  in  the  tongues."  He  compiled  a  Hebrew  grammar, 
which,  however,  was  never  printed.  "He  seemed,"  says 
Hoker,  "to  the  first  appearance,  to  be  a  rough  and  austere 
man ;  but  in  very  truth,  a  very  courteous,  gentle,  and  an 
affable  man;  at  his  table  full  of  honest  speeches,  joined 
with  learning  and  pleasantness,  according  to  the  time, 
place,  and  company :'  at  his  exercises,  which  for  the  most 
part  was  at  bowls,  very  merry  and  pleasant,  void  of  all 
sadness,  which  might  abate  the  benefit  of  recreation." 
Some  fragments  of  the  lands  alienated  by  Yeysey  had  been 
recovered  by  Bishop  Turberville ;  but  the  revenues  of  the 
cathedral  were  so  reduced,  that  Bishop  AUeyn,  acting 
under  the  royal  authority,  b'mited  the  number  of  canons 
residentiary  to  nine.  By  recent  legislation  the  number  has 
sunk  to  four.    Of 

[a.d.  1570 — 1578.]  William  Bradbridge  nothmg  is  re- 
corded beyond  the  interesting  fact  that  "it  was  thought 
he  died  very  rich,  but  after  his  death  it  proved  other- 
wise." 

[a.d.  1579 — 1594.]  John  Wolton  was  "universally  seen 
in  all  good  letters." 

[  A.  D.  1594,  translated  to  Worcester  1597.  ]  GERVASfc 
Babington  was  the  author  of  "Comfortable  Notes  upon 
the  Five  Books  of  Moses,"  of  "A  Conference  betwixt 
Man*s  Frailty  and  Faith,"  and  of  other  theological  works. 
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[a.d.  1598—1621.]  William  Cotton,  and 

[A.D.  1621  —  1626.]  Valehtinb  Cabet  ("a  oompleat 
gentleman  and  excellent  scholar/*  says  Fuller,)  need  onlj 
be  named. 

[a.d.  1627,  translated  to  Norwich  1641.]  Joseph  Hall 
claims  a  longer  notice.  Bom  in  1574,  "of  honest  parent- 
age,** at  Ashby-de-la-2^ach  in  Leicestershire,  he  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  and  in  1597  published  his  volume  of 
Satires,  in  which  he  claims  to  be  the  first  English  satirist : — 

"I  first  adventure,  follow  me  who  list 
And  be  the  second  English  satyrist." 

*'In  a  general  sense  of  satire  he  had,  however,  been  antici- 
pated by  Gascoyne;  but  Hall  has  more  of  the  direct 
Juvenalian  invective,  which  he  may  have  reckoned  essential 
to  that  species  of  poetry  o."  He  became  successively  Vicar 
of  Waltham,  Prebendary  of  Wolverhampton,  and  Dean  of 
Worcester;  and  in  1618  was  one  of  the  company  of  Eng- 
lish divines  appointed  to  attend  the  Synod  of  Dort  In 
1627  he  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Exeter,  and  was  remark- 
able, during  the  thirteen  years  which  he  presided  over 
the  diocese,  for  a  spirit  of  conciliation  which  scarcely  per- 
mitted him  to  support  with  much  zeal  the  Laudian  system 
of  "Thorough."  He  wrote,  however,  at  this  time,  his 
treatise  on  the  "Divine  Institution  of  Episcopacy,**  a  de< 
cided  although  moderate  defence  of  Church-of- England 
principles.  In  November,  1641,  her  was  translated  to 
Norwich ;  but  on  the  following  30th  of  December,  having 
joined  with  other  bishops  in  the  protestation  against  the 
validity  of  all  laws  made  during  their  forced  absence  from 
the  Parliament,  he  was  sent,  with  the  rest,  to  the  Tower. 
He  was  released  in  the  following  June,  and  remained 
tolerably  quiet  at  Norwich  until  April,  1643,  when  he  was 
"sequestered**  as  a  delinquent.  The  sufferings  which  he 
underwent  at  this  time  he  has  himself  described,  and  a 
fuller  notice  of  them  will  be  found  under  Nokwich.  He 
•  Hallam,  lit.  Hist. 
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retired  in  1647  to  a  small  estate  at  Heigham,  near  Norwich, 
where  he  died  in  1656.  '*  He  may  be  said,"  sajs  Fuller, 
(Worthies — ^Leicestershire,)  '*  to  have  died  with  his  p«i  in 
his  hand,  whose  writing  and  living  expired  together.  He 
was  commonly  called  our  English  Seneca,  for  the  purenesse, 
plainesse,  and  fulnesse  of  his  style.  Not  unhappy  at  con- 
troversies, more  happy  at  comments,  veiy  good  in  his 
characters,  better  in  his  sermons,  best  of  all  in  his  medi- 
tations." Hallam  has  compared  him  with  his  greater  con- 
temporary, Jeremy  Taylor: — "Both  had  equally  pious  and 
devotional  tempers ;  both  were  full  of  learning ;  both  fertile 
of  illustration;  both  maybe  said  to  have  had  strcmg  ima- 
gination imd  poetical  genius,  though  Taylor  let  his  pre- 
dominate a  little  more In  some  of  their  writings  these 

two  great  divines  resemble  each  other,  on  the  whole,  so 
much,  that  we  mi^t  for  a  short  time  not  discover  which 
we  were  reading?." 

[a.d.  1642 — 1659.]  Ralph  Brownriog  succeeded,  on  the 
translation  of  Bishop  Hall ;  but  to  little  more  than  the  title 
of  bishop.  He  passed  the  years  of  his  sequestration  with 
his  friend  Thomas  Rich,  of  Sunning;  in  Berkshire,  until  in 
1658  he  was  appointed  preacher  to  the  Temple.  He  died 
in  the  following  year,  and  his  funeral  sermon  was  delivered 
by  his  successor — 

[a.d.  1660,  trans.  1662.]  John  Gauden.  "  A  very  comely 
person,"  says  Anthony  Wood,  **  and  a  man  of  vast  parts." 
So  ambitious,  however,  was  (jauden,  and  so  clamorous  for 
preferment,  that  his  better  qualities  have  been  greatly  ob- 
scured. He  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  probable  author 
of  the  famous  Icon  BasUike,  professing  to  contain  the 
private  meditations  and  prayers  of  King  Charles.  Gauden 
was  in  early  life  chaplain  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 
so  greatly  edified  the  Long  Parliament  in  November,  1640, 
by  preaching  before  the  Lower  House  ''  against  pictures, 
images,  and  other  superstitions  of  popery,"  that  they  pre- 

P  Lit  Hi8t„  pt.  iii.  oh.  2. 
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sented  him  with  a  large  ailver  tankard,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  with  the  rich  Deanery  of  Booking,  in  Essex.    The 
rightful  patron^  however,  was  Archbishop  Laud,  then  in  the 
Tower,  firom  whom  Gauden  thought  it  most  prudent  to 
procure  a  collation.    He  was  chosen  one  of  the  assembly 
of  divines  who  met  at  Westminster  in  1643  and  took  the 
oovenant    About  this  latter  step,  however,  he  afterwards 
publicly  set  forth  his  scruples,  and  not  only  protested  against 
the  King's  trial,  but  wrote  and  published  a  *' just  inveotiye*' 
against  his  ^'murderers.**    The  Icon  Biuilik$  was  partly 
printed  before  the  death  of  the  King,  but  a  discovery  was 
made  and  the  sheets  were  destroyed.    A  second  attempt 
was  more  suoeessful    The  book  was  not  published,  how- 
ever, until  some  days  after  the  royal  execution.    The  pub- 
lisher was  anxiously  sought  for  by  the  party  in  power,  but 
Gauden  escaped,  and  after  succeeding  Bishop  Brownrigg 
as  preacher  to  the  Temple,  was,  on  the  restoration,  also 
appointed  his  successor  in  the  see  of  Exeter,  receiving 
£20,000  in  fines  on  the  renewal  of  leases.    Yet  with  this 
preferment  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied.    He  represented, 
it  is  said,  that "  Exeter  had  a  high  rack,  but  a  low  manger," 
and  that  his  services  in  the  matter   of  the  Icon^  the 
authorship  of  which  he  directly  claimed  in  a  letter  to  Cla- 
rendon, deserved  a  higher  reward.    He  was  translated  to 
Worcester  in  1662,  but  was  still  discontented,  since  he  had 
been  looking  out  for  the  "better  manger*'  of  Winchester. 
His  vexation  is  said  to  have  hastened  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  same  year.    That  he  was  the  real  author  of 
Icon  is  now  lifctle  doubted.    ''A  strain  of  majestic  meUn- 
choly  is  well  kept  up;  but  the  personated  sovereign  is 
rather  too  theatrical  for  real  nature,  the  language  is  too 
rhetorical  and  amplified,  the  periods  too  artificially  elabo- 
rated.   None  but  schohirs  and  practised  writers  employ 
such  a  style  as  this'."    ."The  King's  letters  during  his 
imprisonment,  preserved  in  the  Clarendon  State  Papers, 
4  Hallam,  Lit  Hist. 
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and  especially  one  to  his  son,  from  which  an  extract  is 
given  in  the  'History  of  the  Rebellion/  are  more  satisfac- 
tory proofs  of  his  integrity  than  all  the  laboured  panegy- 
rics of  the  Icon  Banlike '." 

[▲.D.  1662—1667.]  Sbth  Wabd,  Gauden's  snccessor,  was 
abready  Dean  of  Exeter.  Very  severe  to  Nonconformists, 
he  was  a  greater  benefactor  to  his  cathedral  than  any 
bishop  since  the  Eeformation.  "He  first,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher. Dr.  Pope,  **  cast  out  the  buyers  and  sellers  who 
had  usurped  it,  and  therein  kept  distinct  shops  to  vend  their 
ware.  He  caused  the  partition  to  be  pulled  down,  and  re- 
paired and  beautified  the  cathedral,  the  expenses  whereof 
amounted  to  £25,000.  He  also  bought  a  new  ''pair  of 
organs,^  esteemed  the  best  in  England,  which  cost  £2,000. 
Bishop  Ward  was  translated  to  Salisbury  in  1667,  and  died 
there  in  1688.  He  was  a  great  patron  of  letters,  and  the 
"efficient  cause*'  of  the  foundation  of  the  Eoyal  Society. 
See  Saiisbubt  for  a  further  notice  of  him. 

[a.d.  1667,  translated  1676.]  Anthont  Spabbow  was  the 
well-known  author  of  the  "  Bationale,  or  Practical  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  It  was  during  his 
episcopate  that  Duke  Cosmo  of  Tuscany  passed  through 
Exeter,  and  on  visiting  the  cathedral,  wondered  at  the 
heretical  bishop,  and  still  more,  at  the  Bishop's  wife,  ''who 
sat  below  him  in  a  wooden  enclosure,  with  her  children, 
no  less  than  nine  in  number."  Bishop  Sparrow  died  at 
Norwich  in  1685. 

[aj).  1676,  translated  1688.]  Thomas  Lavpluoh  suc- 
ceeded Sparrow.  On  receiving  the  news  of  the  arrival  of 
William  of  Orange  in  Tor  Bay,  Bishop  Lamplugh  delivered 
a  public  address,  in  which  he  exhorted  the  people  of  his 
diocese  to  remain  faithful  to  King  James.  He  proceeded, 
however,  to  set  them  a  somewhat  unedifying  example  by 
taking  flight  to  London,  together  with  Dr.  Annesley,  the 
Dean ;  thus  leaving  his  clergy  without  a  head.  On  Wil- 
'  HaUam,  Ck>iiBt.  Hist 
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liam's  am'yal  in  Exeter,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes 
took  place  in  the  catbedial  which  that  Yenerable  edifice 
had  ever  witnessed.  The  "Deliverer"  repaired  to  it  in 
military  state.  ''As  he  passed  under  the  gorgeous  screen, 
that  renowned  organ,  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  of  those 
which  are  the  boast  of  his  native  Holland,  gave  out  a  peal 
of  triumpL  He  mounted  the  Bishop's  seat,  a  stately 
throne,  rich  with  the  carving  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Bur- 
net stood  below,  and  a  crowd  of  warriors  and  nobles  ap- 
peared on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  The  singers, 
robed  in  white,  sang  the  Te  Deum,  When  the  chaunt 
was  over,  Burnet  read  the  Prince's  declaration;  but  as 
soon  as  the  first  words  were  uttered,  prebendaries  and 
singeis  crowded  in  all  haste  out  of  the  choir.  At  the 
dose,  Burnet  cried  in  a  loud  voice,  '  God  save  the  Prince 
of  Orange,'  and  many  fervent  voices  answered,  'Amen*.'" 
Lamplugh's  adherence  to  King  James  procured  him  the 
Archbishopric  of  York,  which  had  been  kept  vacant  for  two 
years.  He  was  confirmed  in  his  n^w  see  before  the  arrival 
of  William  in  London,  but  his  Jaoobitism  was  of  no  very 
profound  character,  and  did  not  prevent  him  from  assisting 
at  the  coronation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  died  at 
York  in  1691. 
[1689,  trans,  to  Winchester  1707.]  Jonathan  Tbslawnet 
was  translated  to  Exeter  from  Bristol  He  is  chiefly 
remarkable  from  having  been  (as  Bishop  of  Bristol)  one  of 
the  famous  seven  bishops  committed  to  the  Tower  by  James, 
at  which  time  he  became  the  subject  of  the  Cornish  ballad, 
the  burthen  of  which  (all  that  now  remains)  runs, — 

"  And  shall  Trelawney  die  ? 
And  shall  Trolawney  die  T 
There's  twenty  thousand  Cornish  lads 
Will  know  the  reason  why." 

Trelawney  died.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  1721,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Church  of  Pelynt,  in  Cornwall 

•  Macaulay,  Hist  Eng:.,  vol  ii 
TOL.  I.   FT.  I.  P 
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[a.d.  1707 — 1716.]  Offspbing  Blackhall,  the  originator 
of  the  Episcopal  Charitj  Schools  in  Exeter,  was,  according 
to  Burnet,  a  "  man  of  Tulue  and  worth,"  but  by  no  means  a 
fervent  admirer  of  the  Revolution.  A  very  high  character 
of  Blackball  is  given  by  Archbishop  Dawes,  who  was  one 
of  his  most  intimate  friends.  He  had  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  best  preachers  of  his  time.  Two  folio 
volumes  of  Blackhairs  works,  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  sermons  and  lectures,  were  published  in  1733. 

[a.d.  1716—1724.]  Launcelot  Blackburne  was  translated 
to  the  Archbishopric  of  York  in  1724. 

[a.d.  1724 — 1741.]  Stephen  Weston  succeeded. 

[A.D.  1742,  trans.  1746.]  Nicholas  Claggett. 

[a.d.  1747 — 1762.]  George  Lavington.  His  principal 
work,  ''The  Enthusiasm  of  Methodists  and  Papists  com- 
pared," was  attacked  by  Wesley  with  much  asperity. 

Only  the  names  and  dates  of  the  remaining  Bishops  need 
be  added.    They  are : — 

[a.d.  1763 — 1777.]  Frederick  Kbppel. 

[a.d.  1778—1792.]  John  Ross. 

[a.d.  1792—1796.]  William  Buller. 

[a.d.  1796—1803.]  Hbnrt  Reginald  Courtenay. 

[a.d.  1803—1807.]  John  Fisher. 

[a.d.  1807—1820.]  George  Pelham. 

[a.d.  1820— 1830.]  William  Caret. 

[a.d.  April,  1830.]  Christopher  Bethell,  author  of  a 
"  General  View  of  the  Doctrine  of  Regeneration  in  Bap- 
tism," (translated  to  Bangor  in  November  of  the  same 
year,)  and 

[a.d.  1831.]  Henry  Phillpotts. 
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PAET  III. 

Note  A,    (Paet  L  §  VIII.) 

PBOPB880S  CocKSBBLL  and  8ome  other  writers  have  asBigned 
a  date  for  the  western  screen  considerahly  hiter  than  Grandis- 
son's  time;  and  it  has  heen  regarded  as  "a  great  dissight  to  the 
work,  considered  as  a  whole, — though  it  might  have  been  added 
by  a  hiter  and  another  taste."  It  is  also  asserted  that  Qrandis- 
son's  will  furnishes  proof  that  the  screen  was  not  built  in  his  day. 
"  Corpus  menm/'  it  runs,  "quod  corrumpitur,  et  aggravat  ani- 
mam,  volo  quod  sepeliatur  extra  ostium  occidentale  EcdesisB  Ex- 
oniensis."  If,  it  is  argued,  the  screen  had  then  existed,  he  could 
scarcely  have  used  the  words  "extra  ostium;"  and  if  the  chapel 
of  St.  Radegund  had  existed,  especially  if  built  by  himself,  he 
would  have  used  the  general  formula,  and  have  said,  "in  capella 
S.  RadegundiB  extra  ostium  EccL  Cath.  Exon.  nuper  a  me  con- 
structa,*'  or  the  like.  But  in  fact,  in  all  the  orders  for  his  sepul- 
ture, and  in  all  his  numerous  bequests  to  several  chantries,  St. 
Radegund  and  her  chapel  never  occur. 

"I  have  no  doubt,"  writes  a  disting^uished  architectural  critic, 
"that  at  Bishop  Qrandisson's  death  and  burial,  the  place  of  his 
sepulture  really  was,  in  the  obvious  sense  of  the  word,  'extra 
ostium;'  and  that  at  the  building  of  the  screen  a  chapel  was 
arranged  over  the  place  of  his  obsequies,  to  Ins  honour.  That 
there  was  however,  somewhere,  a  chapel  of  St.  Badeg^d,  is 
dear ;  for  in  1350  a  charge  of  14s.  occurs  for  glazing  two  win- 
dows in  it.  Now,  stained  glass  then  cost  8d.,  and  plain  glass  4d. 
a-foot ;  which  would  make  either  42  ft.  or  21  fb. ;  whereas  the  two 
windows  of  the  present  chapel  contain  together  only  about  12  ft. 
Somewhere  or  other  there  must  have  been  some  other  chapel  of 
this  dedication, — ^not  forming,  as  now,  a  part  of  the  screen.  At 
all  events,  I  cannot  conceive  how  Qrandisson  could  express  hift 
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hnmility  by  his  desire  to  be  buried  'extra  ostium'  if  he  had 
already  prepared  a  chapel  for  his  sepulture.'' 

These  arguments  must  be  allowed  their  ftiU  wdght.  It  may 
be  as  well  to  add  that  Bishop  Grandisson's  will  is  dated  Sept.  8th, 
1868,  and  that  he  died  in  July  of  the  following  year.  The  archi- 
*  tectoral  difference  between  the  west  front  and  the  rest  of  the 
nave  is  most  strongly  marked  in  the  tracery  of  the  great  west 
window,  which  is  decidedly  corvilinear.  The  question  must  per* 
haps  remain  ondedded ;  but  if  Gran^Usson  was  not  the  architect^ 
the  west  front  of  Exeter  must  have  been  the  work  of  his  sncoes- 
sor.  Bishop  Brantyngham,  whose  episcopate  was  a  long  one  (1869 
•-1394) 

NoTB  B.    (Pabt  I.  §  XV.) 

Whmthjcb,  in  the  original  plan  of  the  Norman  church,  the 
towers  formed  the  transepts,  as  at  present,  or  flanked  the  western 
front,  is  not  altogether  clear,  althongh  there  is  very  strong  reason 
to  believe  that  the  first  was  the  case.  If  they  were  the  western 
towers,  the  Norman  church  must  have  been  a  miserably  small 
one;  for  it  could  have  extended  only  from  the  east  end  of  the 
present  presbytery  (exdumve  of  the  Lady-chapel)  to  the  existing 
transept  towers;  whereas  we  are  expressly  told  that  it  fiur  ex* 
ceeded  the  Saxon  church  in  dimennons, — and  this  latter  we  may 
presume  to  have  been  of  a  fieiir  size  for  its  date. '  Moreover,  if 
GrandisBon  built  the  nave  of  seven  bays,  whilst  before  there  were 
but  five,  where  were  these  five  except  in  the  Norman  fabric  ?— * 
for  no  intermodiate  church  is  mentioned. 

"  I  can  have  no  doubt,"  writes  the  same  critic  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  former  note,  <*  that  the  Norman  church  in  fact 
extended  frojD.  the  present  presbytery  to  the  last  bay  but  one  of 
the  present  nave;  that  the  present  towers  were  its  proper  tran- 
septs; and  that  it  included  within  its  eastern  dimensions  the 
original  Saxon  church.  It  has,  indeed,  been  said  that  the  Saxon 
church  occupied  the  site  of  the  existmg  Lady-chapel,  and  of  that 
only ;  but  this  is  so  contrary  to  all  analogy,  that  it  would  re- 
quire the  most  positive  and  contemporary  evidence  to  make  it 
appear  admissible.    We  may  always^  d  priori,  assume  the  place 
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of  the  high  altar  as  the  fixed  pdnt;  and  thence  add,  as  occasion 
serves,  a  retro-choir  or  Lady-chapel,  or  both,  eastward ;  and  of 
course  as  much  chmr  and  nave  as  we  please,  westward;  but  as  to 
deserting  the  high  altar  in  the  first  instance,  that  is  next  to 
^impossible. 

"  Moreover,  the  uses  to  which  they  were  put  shew  that  the 
towers  were  not  mere  towers.  Bishop  John  the  Chanter  (1194) 
was  buried  in  the  south  tower — a  most  unlikely  place  for  a 
bishop's  obsequies,  unless  the  tower  was  also  a  transept.  Again, 
there  was  an  altar  in  each  tower,  which  would  naturally  be  the 
ease  if  the  towers  were  transepts.  Agun,  the  cloisters  are 
almost  invariably  ruled  in  thdr  situation  by  the  transepts  of  the 
original  church;  and  here  the  old  doisters  were  duly  sheltered 
by  the  present  tower  and  nave;  and  the  chapter-house  also 
(wMch  is,  in  its  foundation,  older  than  Quivil's  time)  is  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  existing  tower,  viewed  as  a  transept. 

**  The  question  is  one  of  considerable  interest ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  it  decides  whether  the  Church  of  Ottery  St.  Maiy  or  that 
of  Exeter  was  the  first  to  have  transept  towers ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  the  great  uniformity  of  design  in  English  churches,  where 
the  Normans  hardly  ever  deserted  the  usual  type  of  central  and 
two  western  towers,  makes  it  a  matter  of  some  importance  to 
search  into  the  exact  prindple  which  was  followed  in  the  g^roup- 
ing  of  towers  at  Exeter." 

The  towers  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Anselm  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  and  that  called  Gundulf  s  Tower  at  Rochester,  may 
to  some  extent  be  compared  with  those  of  Exeter. 
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PAET  I. 

I.  Thb  Saxon  cathedral  of  Veils  (see  Part  II.)  had 
fallen  into  complete  decay  during  the  century  after  the 
Conquest;  and  was  repaired  and  partly  rebuilt  by  Bishop 
Robert  (1135 — 1166).  Notwithstanding  this  restora- 
tion, however,  Bishop  Joceltn  of  "Wells  (1206 — 1242) 
pulled  down  the  whole  of  the  cathedral  west  of  the  pres- 
bytery and  began  to  rebuild  it  on  a  larger  scale  and  with 
far  greater  magnificence.  Some  part  of  this  new  church 
was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Jocelyn  himself  in  1289. 
The  existing  nave^  the  trans^U,  the  central  tower  as 
high  as  the  roof,  and  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral, 
are  the  work  of  this  bishop. 

About  1286,  during  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Bxtbnell 
(1275 — 1292),  the  ort/pt  of  the  chapter-house  seems  to 
have  been  completed,  and  the  chapter-house  itself  is 
generally,  and  with  aU  probability,  assigned  to  the  time 
of  Bishop  "WiLLLiM  DB  LA  Maech  (1293 — 1302).  In 
1321,  under  Bishop  Dboxeksfobd  (1309 — 1329),  the 
central  tower  was  raised  to  its  present  height;  and  be- 
fore 1326  the  same  bishop  had  seen  the  completion  of 
the  choir  and  Lady-chapel, 
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The  upper  portion  of  the  sotUh-toest  tower  was  the 
work  of  Bishop  Hahewbli  (1366—1386);  and  the 
north-west  tower  was  raised  in  the  same  manner  by 
Bishop  BuBwiTH  (1407 — 1424),  who  also  built  the 
eastern  walk  of  the  cloister^  with  the  library  over  it 
The  western  cloister-walk,  and  part  of  the  southern, 
were  the  work  of  Bishop  Becki^gtok  (1443 — 1464). 
The  latter  was  completed,  soon  after  Beckington*s  death, 
by  Thomas  Henry,  treasurer  of  Wells. 

II.  In  accordance  with  these  dates,  the  existing 
cathedral  displays  very  rich  and  peculiar  work  of  the 
Early  English  period  in  the  portions  built  by  Bishop 
Jocelyn  and  his  successors,  and  affords  excellent  exam- 
ples of  early  Decorated  (geometrical)  in  its  choir.  Lady- 
chapel,  and  chapter-house.  ''  Though  one  of  the  small- 
est, it  is  perhaps,  taken  altogether,  the  most  beautiful  of 
English  cathedrals.  .  .  .  Externally,  its  three  well-pro- 
portioned towers  group  so  gracefully  with  the  chapter- 
house, the  remains  of  the  vicars'  close,  the  ruins  of 
the  bishop's  palace,  and  the  tall  trees  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  that  there  is  no  instance  so  characteristic 
of  English  art,  nor  an  effect  so  pleasing  produced  with 
the  same  dimensions  ^"  Seen  from  a  distance,  the 
picturesque  group  of  towers  and  pinnacles  derives  in- 
creased effect  from  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  sur- 
rounding landscape.  On  one  side  rises  the  long  ridge 
of  the  Mendips,  with  its  rocky  outliers ;  whilst  in  the 
southern  distance  the  lofty  peak  of  Glastonbury  Tor 

'  FerguBson's  Handbook  of  Architecture,  p.  867. 
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'  I  Browne^  B  gate,  at  the  end  of  Sadler-street.    fVa 

{  point  an  excellent  view  of  the  west  front  is  ob 

'  rising  at  the  end  of  abroad  lawn  of  greensward,  be 

with  trees.  [Erontispieoe.]  The  cathedral  dose  of 

\  I      I  is  scarcely  so  picturesque  as  those  of  Salisbury  or  a 

I  Chester.  It  is  more  open,  however,  and  its  short, 

^  '•]  turf  contrasts  yery  e&ctively  with  the  grey  at 

<  the  buildings  which  encircle  it,  and  with  the  gra 

^  ;  church  itself.    This,  with  the  exception  of  its  pi 

:         ;        '  of  Purbeck,  is  built  throughout  with  stone  fro 

;  '        *  ,  Doulting  quarries,  about  nine  miles  from  "WeUs. 

1  Sit    I  i    !     ,  quarries,  which  are  stiU  worked,  are  in  the  L 

. ,  I'  oolite,  and  the  stone  differs  but  little  from  that 

i  Bath  quarries,  which  are  in  the  great  oolite. 

quarry  which  is  said  to  haye  supplied  the  stone  fc 

Veils  and  Glastonbury  is  called  *  St  Andrew's.' 

'i  rV.  The  cathedral  of  Wells  suffered  considen 

the  time  of  the  Eeformation,  but  does  not  seem  t 
I  been  much  damaged  during  the  civil  war,  althou 

troopers  of  Prince  Eupert  were  more  than  once 
tered  in  the  town.  It  did  not  escape  so  well,  ho 
frt>m  the  troubles  of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  and 
then  probably  that  many  of  the  statues  on  th( 
frt>nt  were  destroyed  and  defaced.  On  their  t 
Bridgewater,  after  the  retreat  from  PhiHp's  1^ 
*'the  rebels  proceeded  to  "Wells,  and  arrived  tl 
no  amiable  temper.  They  were,  with  few  exce] 
hostile  to  the  prelacy,  and  they  shewed  their  h< 
in  a  way  little  to  their  honour.  They  not  only  tc 
lead  from  the  roof  of  the  magnificent  cathedral  to 
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lifts  itself  above  the  marshes,  marking  the  site  of  what 
was  generally  belieyed,  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  to 
haye  been  the  earliest  Christian  ehnrch  in  Britain,  if 
not  the  first  in  Christendom^.  The  cathedral  itself 
seems  to  nestle  under  its  protecting  hills;  and  the 
waters  of  the  bishop^s  moat,  sparkling  in  the  sunshine, 
indicate  the  spring  or  '  great  well*  which  led  King  Ina 
to  establish  his  church  here,  and  which  had  perhaps 
rendered  the  site  a  sacred  one  as  well  in  the  days  of  the 
Druids  as  in  those  of  that  primitive  British  Christianity 
which  disappeared  before  the  heathendom  of  the  ad- 
vancing Saxons. 

The  best  nearer  views  of  the  cathedral  are  gained 
fix)m  an  eminence  on  the  Shepton-Mallett  road,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  city  [Plate  I.],  and  from 
the  terrace  in  the  garden  of  the  palace.  The  former  is 
very  striking,  and  should  not  be  missed. 

in.  From  whichever  direction  the  visitor  enters  the 
Close,  he  must  pass  under  one  of  the  three  gatehouses 
built  by  Bishop  Beckhtgton  (1443 — 1464),  all  of  which 
display  his  shield  of  arms®,  and  his  rebus,  a  beacon 
enfiamed,  issuing  from  a  tun  or  barrel.  Over  the 
Cham  gate  passes  the  gallery  which  connects  the  Vicar's 
CoUege  with  the  cathedral.  The  gate  called  the  '  Pen- 
niless Foreh*  opens  to  the  Market-place  j  but  the  cathe- 
dral will  be  best  approached  for  the  first  time  through 

^  See  Put  n.,  note  a. 

*  On  a  fesse,  a  mitre  with  labels  expanded,  between  three 
bucks'  heads  caboshed  in  chief,  and  as  many  pheons  in  base. 
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in  England,  although  its  ''  vera  et  spirantia  signa"  now 
tell  their  tale  but  imperfectly. 

VI.  The  breadth  of  the  western  front  of  Wells  (147 
feet)  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  frt)nts  of 
either  Notre  Dame  (136  feet)  or  of  Amiens  (116  feet), 
both  of  them  contemporary  buildings.  This  unusual 
breadth  may  have  been  designed  with  reference  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  statues,  which  differs  altogether 
from  that  on  the  west  fronts  of  the  French  cathedrals, 
although  the  subjects  are  of  the  same  character.  The 
excellent  stone  which  the  neighbourhood  of  Wells  af- 
fords—easily worked  and  hardening  on  exposure  to  the 
air — will  account  to  some  extent  for  the  profusion  and 
fine  style  of  the  sculptures  throughout  the  cathedral. 

Notwithstanding  the  marked  difference  in  architec- 
tural  character  between  the  west  front  and  the  interior 
of  the  nave,  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  both  were  in- 
cluded in  the  original  design.  The  whole  of  the  founda- 
tions were  laid  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  lower  courses 
of  stone,  including  the  basement  mouldings,  are  con- 
tinuous, without  any  break,  to  the  height  of  about  ten 
feet  from  the  ground.  Above  that  height  there  is 
a  change,  and  it  is  doubtfril  whether  the  west  front 
was  proceeded  with  before  the  aisle  walls,  or  otherwise. 
The  appearance  of  the  work  and  of  the  mouldings, 
however,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  west  front  was 
first  completed. 

In  both  style  of  work  and  in  actual  date,  the  west 
front  of  Wells  is  intermediate  between  the  west  fronts 
of  Lincoln  (the  work  of  Bishop  Hugh  Wallis,  1209— 
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1235),  and  of  Salisbury  (completed  in  1258).  It  is 
throughout  of  decidedly  Early  English  character ;  and 
differs  in  the  most  marked  manner  from  the  nave  (see 
§  XII.)  Hence  Professor  Willis  8  has  suggested  that 
it  was  not  commenced  until  after  the  death  of  Bishop 
Jocelyn.  The  evidence  of  the  lower  courses  of  stone, 
however,  (an  observation  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,)  proves  that  all  the  foundations 
were  laid  at  once,  although  the  west  front  itself  may 
very  possibly  have  been  erected  by  a  different  body  of 
workmen  fix)m  those — in  all  probability  belonging  to 
a  local  school — ^who  built  the  nave  and  aisles. 

The  fivnt  consists  of  a  centre  [Plate  III.],  in  which 
are  the  three  lancets  of  the  western  window,  and  above 
them  a  gable  receding  in  stages,  with  small  pinnacles  at 
the  angles ;  and  of  two  wings  or  western  towers,  project- 
ing beyond  the  nave,  as  at  Salisbury.  The  upper  part  of 
these  towers  is  of  Perpendicular  character.  That  to  the 
north-west  was  completed  by  Bishop  Bubwith  (1407 — 
1424),  whose  statue  remains  in  one  of  the  niches :  that 
to  the  south-west  was  the  work  of  Bishop  Hakewell 
^1366 — 1886).  Both  these  towers,  fine  as  are  their 
details,  have  a  somewhat  truncated  appearance;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  original  Early  English  design 
terminated  at  the  uppermost  band  of  sculpture.  The 
three  western  doors  are  of  unusually  small  dimensions, 
perhaps  in  order  to  leave  ample  room  for  the  tiers  of 
figures  which  rise  above  them.     Six  narrow  buttresses, 

ff  See  the  report  of  Iub  lecture  in  the  Bristol  volume  of  the 
Areh»ological  Institate. 
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at  the  angles  of  whicli  are  slender  shafts  of 
marble,  supporting  canopies,  divide  the  entire  i 
five  portions.  The  whole  of  the  statues  whic 
niches  are  of  Doulting  stone. 

YII.  The  identification  of  the  "populus  sta 
which  throng  the  front  of  the  cathedral  is  s 
uncertain,  notwithstanding  l^e  great  labour  w 
been  so  lovingly  bestowed  on  the  subject  by  1 
erell*».  Below  the  central  gable  six  distinct 
sculpture  may  be  recognised,  all  of  which  enc 
north-west  tower.  The  Jint,  or  lowest,  noT 
empty  in  fh)nt,  consisted  of  full-length  figur 
canopies.  The  second  is  a  series  of  small  quati 
which  are  angels  variously  arranged.  The  t^ 
tains  a  series  of  subjects  from  the  Old  and  I> 
taments.  The  fourth  and  fifth  tiers  are  of  fd 
statues ;  and  the  sixth  exhibits  the  final  resun 
a  series  of  small  figures  of  most  remarkable  < 
and  design.  The  three  stages  of  the  central  gt 
statues  representing  the  celestial  hierarchy,  tl 
apostles,  and  above  all,  the  Saviour  in  Majest; 
the  feet  of  this  last  figure  remain. 

In  the  tympanum  within  the  porch  is  th 
seated  on  a  throne,  treading  on  a  serpent,  and 
ing  the  Divine  Infant.  This  group  displays  re 
colour.  The  ground,  according  to  Mr.  Cocke 
originally  painted  in  ultramarine,  the  moulding 
and  red.  In  a  niche  above  this  porch  is  a  cc 
of  the  Yirgin ;  the  heads  of  the  figures  have,  1 
^  looDography  of  Wells  CathedraL 
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been  destroyed.  An  especial  reyerence  for  the  blessed 
Virgin  was  encouraged  in  the  Church  of  "Wells  by 
Bishop  Jocelyn*. 

The  number  of  figures  on  the  entire  west  fh)nt  is 
upwards  of  300,  of  which  152  are  either  life-size  or 
colossal.  Of  the  larger  figures  twenty-one  are  crowned 
kings,  eight  crowned  queens,  thirty-one  mitred  eccle- 
siastics, seven  armed  knights,  and  fourteen  princes  or 
nobles  in  costumes  of  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  is  not  impossible  that  colour  may  have 
been  formerly  applied  to  these  statues  (as  to  the  small 
figures  within  the  porch),  and  they  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  identified  by  labels  with  inscriptions.  It 
may,  however,  be  said  at  once  that  ''amongst  all  the 
statues  on  the  historical  tier  not  one  can  now  be  iden- 
tified, and  but  one  (Edward  the  Martyr)  with  any 
probability  guessed  at.'*  This  is  the  conclusion  ar- 
rived at  by  Mr.Flanch^  after  due  examination,  and 
asserted  by  him  in  a  very  able  paper  read  at  the 
Congress  of  the  British  Archseological  Association  in 
1857.  It  is  one  in  which  every  unprejudiced  archsB- 
ologist  will  agree,  although  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
merits  of  research  and  ingenuity  to  Mr.  Cockerell*s 
learned  ''  Iconography,"  in  which  a  name  is  given  to 
every  statue. 

His  general  description  is  as  follows : — **  In  the  first 
tier,  nearest  the  earth,  are  the  personages  of  the  first 

'  **  Hie  (JooeUniu)  primo  anno  oonBecrationis  bom,  lemtium 
B.  MarisD  in  eodesii  Wellensi  fecit  ootidie  decantarL" — Canon 
Wetten.  op.  Wharton,  An^Ua  Sacra,  L  p.  664. 

VOL.  I.  PT.  I.  a 
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and  second  Christian  missions  to  this  country,  as  1 

«•  Paul,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  St.  Augustine  and 

I  followers.     In  the  second,  the  angels  chanting  Gh 

in  excelsts,  and  holding  crowns,  spiritual  and  tempoi 
the  rewards  of  those  predications.     In  the  third,  to 
south,  subjects  of  the  Old  Testament ;  to  the  north, 
the  New ;  compositions  of  the  highest  merit  and  inter* 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth,  an  historical  series  of  the  lo 
spiritual  and  temporal,  saints  and  martyrs,  under  wh 
the  Church  has  flourished  in  this  country :  as  King  I 
founder  of  the  conventual  church  of  Wells  j  Edw 
the  Elder,  founder  of  the  episcopal  church ;  the  Sax 
Danish,   Norman,  and  Pltmtagenet  dynasties,  indi 
duiiUy  and  most  significantly  represented.     Toget 
with  these  are  the  founders  of  those  dynasties, 
remarkable   daughters   and  allies  by  marriage  of 
royal  families  of  England,  with  the  leading  characi 
and  lords  of  the  Church — as  Archbishop  Brithelm 
St.  Dunstan,   Bishops  Asser,   Grimbald,   the  Earl 
Mercia — surrounding  Alfired,  &c, ;   they  form  a  oc 
plete  illustration  of  William  of  Malmesbury  and 
early  historians  of  our  country,  'a  calendar  for  i 
learned  men'  as  well  as  for  unlearned  artists,  for  mf 
of  them  are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  historically  intert 
ing."     To  this  nomenclature,  however,  Mr.  Planche 
applied  the  test  of  costume  with  fatal  effect,  and  i 
ll||]  quite  clear  that  the  identification  of  the  statues  is  b 

^      '  out  of  the  question.    But  the  grace  and  vigour  of  mi 

of  the  figures  are  to  be  recognised  and  duly  admii 
and  of  the  lesser  tiers  a  better  account  can  be  given. 


^ 
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I.  The  third  tier  of  scnlpture  contains  medallions 
ubjects  firom  the  Old  and  l^ew  Testaments ;  the 
i  the  south  of  the  central  porch,  the  New  on  the 
BoUi  series  commence  from  the  porch,  and  are 
d  by  the  niche  containing  the  coronation  of  the 
I,  already  described.  Proceeding  from  this,  on 
^h  sidey  the  subjects  still  remaining  are — 

Creation  of  Man.  The  Creation  of  Woman.  The 
L  of  Eden.  The  Temptation.  The  Almighty  in  the 
L  Adam  and  Eve  at  Labour.  Cain's  Sacrifice.  The 
DC.  Noah  Building  the  Ark.  The  Ark  itself.  The 
e  on  Ararat.  Isaac  and  Hebecca.  Isaac's  Blessing, 
iath  of  Jacob. 

the  north  side  the  remaining  subjects  are— 

bhn  the  Baptist.  The  Nativity.  Christ  among  the 
s-  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness.  Mission  of  the  Apo- 
Christ  in  the  Wilderness.  Christ  Preaching.  The 
ing.  The  Transfiguration. —  (Proceeding  round  the 
on  the  north  side) :  The  Mount  of  Olives.  The  Calling 
wiemus.  The  Entry  into  Jerusalem.  The  Consultation 
he  High  Priest.  The  Last  Supper.  Christ  before 
The  Bearing  of  the  Cross.  Elevation  of  the  Cross, 
jposition.    The  Resurrection.    The  Gift  of  Tongues. 

lie  direct  west  front  there  are  eighteen  medallions, 
her  side  of  the  coronation  of  the  Yirgin ;  only 
r-four  of  which  now  contain  sculpture.  Similar 
occur  at  Amiens,  Eheims,  Notre  Dame  at  Paris, 
rasboui^ ;  all  nearly  contemporary.  They  have 
duly  noticed  by  Mr.  Cockerell.  A  very  high 
as  works  of  art  was  attached  to  the  sculptures  at 
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"Wells  by  Flaxman,  who  selected  the  death  of  Jacob, 
the  figxire  of  St.  John,  and  the  creation  of  Eve  for  the 
beauty  of  their  composition,  and  made  from  them  care- 
ful drawings,  which  he  exhibited  at  the  Eoyal  Academy. 
"  The  work,"  he  says,  "  is  necessarily  ill-drawn  and 
deficient  in  principle,  and  much  of  the  sculpture  is  rude 
and  severe ;  yet  in  parts  there  is  a  beautiful  simplicity, 
an  irresistible  sentiment,  and  sometimes  a  grace  excel- 
ling more  modem  productions." 

IX.  The  aicth  tier  of  sculpture  contains  ninety-two 
compositions  of  l^e  Eesurrection.  "  Startling  in  sig- 
nificance, patiios,  and  expression,"  says  Mr.  Cockerell, 
"  worthy  of  John  of  Pisa,  or  of  a  greater  man,  John 
riaxraan."  This  is  perhaps  the  earliest  exiating  repre- 
sentation of  the  subject  in  sculpture,  and  by  no  means 
the  worst.  None  of  the  usual  medisBval  types  of  evil 
spirits,  serpents,  or  monsters,  occur  in  it.  "  The  dis- 
tinction given  to  the  sexes  and  professions,  the  tomb- 
stones which  they  heave  up,  and  their  appropriate  atti- 
tudes, are  the  only  materials  which  the  sculptor  has 
called  into  use  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  difficult  task  K** 
In  this  respect  the  sculptures  by  Nicola  Pisano  at 
Orvieto,  those  at  Amiens  and  elsewhere,  are  far  less 
satisfactory.  The  whole  of  this  series  will  repay  the 
artisf  s  most  careful  examination. 

The  figures  of  angels  in  the  first  stage  of  the  central 
gable  no  doubt  represent  the  nine  orders  of  the  ce- 
lestial hierarchy  first  set  forth  in  the  work  of  the 
pseudo-Dionysius  (the  Areopagite),  and  speedily  adopted 
^  CockerelL 
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throughout  Latin  Christendom:  seraphim,  cherubim, 
thrones,  dominations,  virtues,  powers,  principalities, 
archangels,  angels.  In  the  stage  above  are  figures  of 
the  apostles,  St.  Andrew  and  St.  John  occupying  the 
two  central  niches,  immediately  under  the  feet  of  the 
Saviour:  and  in  the  uppermost  stage  was  the  Saviour 
in  majesty,  supported  on  either  side  by  the  Virgin  and 
St.  John.  The  circles  of  the  sun  and  moon,  attended 
by  smaller  stars,  occupy  the  spandrils  above  the  cen- 
tral niche.    (See  Plate  III.) 

The  west  front  of  VeUs  was  no  doubt  in  progress 
during  the  lifetime  of  JSTicola  Pisano  (1200—1275).  It 
can  no  longer  be  read  in  detail,  as  at  its  first  completion; 
but  it  still  remains  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
pressive church  fronts  either  in  England  or  on  the  Con- 
tinent. We  may  at  all  events  accept  one  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Cockerell*8,  and  regard  it  as  in  effect  illustrating 
the  great  Ambrosian  hymn.  *'  The  glorious  company  of 
the  aposUes,"  "  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets," 
and  the  "  noble  army  of  martyrs"  keep  their  solemn 
watch  at  the  entrance  of  the  sanctuary.  The  figures  of 
the  celestial  host  proclaim  ''To  Thee  all  angels  cry 
aloud,  the  heavens  and  all  the  powers  therein."  The 
crowned  kings,  the  churchmen,  and  the  warriors  re- 
present the  "  holy  Church  throughout  all  the  world ;" 
whUst  the  spirit  of  the  entire  work  asserts  that  Churches 
ceaseless  adoration,  "Day  by  day  we  magnify  Thee, 
and  we  worship  Thy  name,  ever  world  without  end." 

X.  Passing  round  the  north-west  angle  of  the  build- 
ing, the  visitor  should  now  inspect  the  north  porch 
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[Title-page],  the  architectural  character  of  wh 
from  that  of  the  west  front,  although  it  heloni 
to  the  Early  English  period.  It  was  appai 
work  of  that  local  company  of  artists  (set 
by  whom,  according  to  Professor  Willis,  the  i 
was  built.  The  entrance  is  deeply  recessed 
the  zigzag  ornament  among  its  mouldings,  £ 
tion,  if  not  of  its  early  construction,  at  lea 
gering  Norman  traditions  among  its  builder 
mouldings  deserve  the  most  careful  attenti 
outer,  or  dripstone,  is  formed  of  a  very  beautii 
nation  of  Early  English  foliage.  Square  panel 
side  of  the  arch  contain  figures  of  mystic  ani 
of  which  is  a  cockatrice.  The  gable  aboye  h 
arcade,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  smaU  tri] 
light  to  a  parvise  chamber.  From  the  but 
the  angles  rise  slender  spire-capped  pinuac 
buttresses  themselves  are  flat  and  narrow. 

The  interior  of  the  porch  is  divided  into  i 
and  its  walls  are  lined  with  a  double  arcade, 
row  of  arches  being  more  deeply  recessed 
lower.  The  vault  springs  from  a  central  grou] 
shafts.  The  sculptures  of  the  capitals  on 
side  possibly  represent  the  death  of  King  Edi 
Martyr  (a.d.  870), — bound  to  a  tree  as  a  ma 
Danish  arrows,  and  afterwards  beheaded.  T 
are  well  designed,  and  full  of  life  and  charac 
double  doorway  leading  into  the  nave  disp 
the  exterior  arch,  the  Norman  zigzag. 

XI.  The  walls  of  both  nave  and  aisles  are  < 
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a  parapet  of  Decorated  character.  The  picturesque 
grouping  of  the  transept,  the  chapter-house  with  its 
staircase,  and  the  Chain-gate  with  the  gallery  above  it, 
leading  to  the  Yicar*s  college,  shotdd  here  be  especially 
noticed.  A  few  steps  beyond  this  gate  a  good  view  is 
obtained  of  the  chapter-house^  and  of  the  eaBtem  por- 
tions of  the  cathedral.  [Plate  II.]  On  the  west  but- 
tress of  the  north  transept  is  the  face  of  the  eloek  [ 
(see  §  XX.),  with  the  motto  "  l^e  quid  pereat.*'  Two 
figures  in  armour  of  the  fifteenth  century  strike  the 
quarters  with  their  battle-axes. 

XII.  We  now  pass  into  the  rwoe,  [Plate  IV.]  By 
whicheyer  door  the  yisitor  enters,  he  should  imme- 
diately take  his  place  at  the  extreme  western  end,  from 
which  point  an  excellent  general  view  is  obtained. 
The  restoration  of  the  nave,  transepts,  and  Lady-chapel 
was  begun  in  1842,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ferrey ; 
who  removed  the  thick  coats  of  whitewash  from  the 
sculptures,  repaired  their  fractures,  and  banished  to 
the  cloisters  the  long  rows  of  marble  tablets  which  dis- 
figured  the  aisles. 

The  inverted  tower-arches,  dating  from  the  first  half 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  was  found  necessary 
to  provide  additional  support  for  the  superstructure,  at 
once  attract  the  attention.  Designedly  or  not,  they 
form  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  the  especial  emblem  of 
the  cathedral;  but  it  may  feurly  be  doubted  whether 
the  inverted  lines  do  not  detract  considerably  from  the 
general  effect.  The  view  into  the  choir  is  intercepted 
by  these  arches  and  by  the  organ.    Portions  of  the  roof 
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are,  however,  caught,  together  with  the  rich  light  c 
stained  eastern  window ;  and  the  nave-piers  with 
clustered  columns  and  enriched  capitals,  the  deep 
lows  of  the  triforium,  its  grotesque  carvings,  anc 
groups  of  bearing-shafts,  with  the  vault  which 
sustain,  produce  an  impression  of  richness  and  va 
which  is  by  no  means  lessened  when  the  different 
tions  come  to  be  examined  in  detail.  The  nave  i 
although  somewhat  narrow  (38  feet  wide  betwee 
columns,  82  feet  from  wall  to  wall,  including  the  ai 
is  generally  well  proportioned.  The  length,  fron 
west  door  to  the  choir,  is  192  feet,  the  height  67  f 
The  nave  of  Wells,  commenced  by  Bishop  Joe 
•  (1204—1242),  and  built  throughout  during  the  1 
English  period,  offers  some  very  remarkable  pecu 
ties.  "  By  many  this  structure  would  be  designat 
an  Early  English  cathedral ;  but  if  our  Early  En 
cathedrals,  such  as  Lincoln,  Ely,  and  Salisbury,  ar 
amined  carefully,  there  will  appear  a  resemblance 
tween  them,  shewing  that  they  resulted  from  one  a 
of  art  and  from  one  school  of  masons,  who  w< 
together  and  understood  only  one  system.  They  < 
only  design  in  one  style  as  to  the  capitals,  anc 
mode  in  which  the  mouldings  fell  on  them,  an* 
short,  the  entire  disposition  of  details,  and  the  ge 
proportions  of  the  place.  If  a  person  weU  acqua 
with  these  examples  visits  Wells  Cathedral,  he  w 
once  see  that  the  work  was  whoUy  done  by  a  diff 
class  of  builders.  Wells  Cathedral  certainly  must 
been  commenced  five  or  ten  years  after  Lincoln^  ^ 
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was  began  at  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Wells  evidently  is  only  a  little  removed  from  the 
Norman  style;  it  is  only  an  improved  Norman  design, 
worked  with  considerable  ornament :  the  mouldings  in 
particular  are  of  an  especial  richness.  The  Early  Eng- 
lish style  of  architecture  originally  (in  all  probability) 
came  fix)m  the  French,  and  there  must  have  been  in 
this  district  a  school  of  masons  who  continued  working 
with  their  own  companions,  in  their  own  style,  long 
after  the  Early  English  style  was  introduced  and  prac- 
tised in  this  country.  . .  .  This  is  a  very  curious  fEict  in 
the  history  of  medieeval  architecture,  inasmuch  as  it 
disturbs  the  notion  which  many  entertain,  that  changes 
in  style  were  simultaneous.  It  is  by  no  means  un- 
natural that,  in  a  district  abounding  with  stone,  a  style 
peculiar  to  the  locality  should  spring  up  amongst  masons 
who  were  always  at  work  together.  Thus  a  Continental 
origin  or  influence  may  be  traced  in  the  works  of  differ- 
ent cathedrals,  but  the  features  here  noticed  appear  to 
have  originated  from  a  totally  different  cause,  and  pro- 
bably from  the  local  advantage,  the  district  affording 
good  stone  in  profusion^" 

The  whole  of  the  nave  is  of  this  character,  and  a 
great  regularity  is  retained  throughout  it,  but  a  careful 
examination  will  shew  two  very  distinct  periods  in  the 
masonry  and  details.  The  heads  of  a  king  and  bishop, 
which  project  on  the  south  side,  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  piers  (counting  from  the  west),  mark  the  point  of 

'  WBlis,  in  Tnmt.  of  the  ArchiBoL  InfUt.:  BriBtol  volame. 
See,  however^  Part  IIL 
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change.  Eastward  of  these  heads,  the  masoni 
of  the  piers  and  walls,  and  of  the  aisle  wall 
small  courses  of  stone;  westward  in  larger 
Eastward,  small  human  heads  project  at  the  a 
the  pier-arches ;  westward  there  are  none.  East^ 
tympana  of  the  triforium  arcade  are  filled  with  c 
of  grotesque  animals,  and  there  are  small  head 
angles ;  westward  the  tympana  are  filled  witii '. 
and  the  heads  are  considerably  larger.  The  mei 
above  the  triforium  are  sunk  into  the  wall  eat 
westward  they  are  flush.  There  is  also  a  consi 
difference  between  the  capitals  of  the  shafts 
ling  the  piers,  which  are  richer  and  of  more  ac 
character  in  the  three  westerly  bays.  A  fartJ 
amination  of  the  work,  within  the  triforium  gal 
the  south  side,  shews  a  third,  or  central  divisio 
evident  at  the  back  of  the  gallery,  though  it 
visible  in  front.  These  differences  seem  to  prG 
the  work  was  begun  at  both  ends,  as  was  nsi 
that  the  central  division  is  the  latest.  All  ma^ 
cepted  as  the  work  of  Bishop  Jocelyn. 

Xni.  The  nave,  as  &r  as  the  piers  of  the 
tower,  consists  of  ten  bays,  divided  by  octangula 
with  clustered  shafts  in  groups  of  three.  The  < 
are  enriched  with  Early  English  foUage,  much  oj 
is  of  unusually  classical  character,— one  of  the 
indications  of  a  lingering  local  school,  with  its  1 
traditions.  Birds,  animals,  and  monsters  of 
forms — among  which  is  the  bird  with  a  man' 
said  to  feed  on  human  flesh — twine  and  perch 
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the  foliage.  Above  the  pier-arches  mns  the  triforimn^ 
rery  deeply  set,  and  extending  backward  over  the 
whole  of  the  side-aisles.  The  roof  retains  its  original 
position.  (The  whole  arrangement  should  be  compared 
with  the  Norman  triforia  of  Norwich  and  Ely,  both  of 
which  extend  over  the  side-aisles;  but  their  exterior 
walls  have  been  raised,  and  Perpendicular  windows 
inserted.)  The  narrow  lancet  openings  toward  the  nave 
are  arranged  in  groups  of  three,  with  thick  wall-plates 
between  them.  The  head  of  each  lancet  is  filled  with 
a  solid  tympannm,  displaying  foliage  and  grotesques, 
of  which  those  toward  the  upper  end  of  the  south  side 
are  especially  curious.  At  the  angles  of  the  lancets 
are  bosses  of  foliage  and  human  heads,  fall  of  cha- 
racter*^ In  the  upper  spaces  between  each  arch  are 
medallions  with  leafage.  Triple  shafts,  with  enriched 
capitals,  form  the  vaulting-shafts,  the  corbels  support- 
ing which  deserve  examination.  A  clerestory  window 
(the  tracery  is  Perpendicular,  and  was  inserted  by 
Bishop  Beckington,  1443 — 1464)  opens  between  each 
bay  of  the  vaulting,  which  is  groined,  with  moulded 
ribs,  and  bosses  of  foliage  at  the  intersections.  The 
interlacing  pattern  in  red,  which  has  been  traced  on  the 
vaulting  with  very  good  effect,  is  in  fact  a  restoration, 
portions  of  the  original  design  having  been  discovered 
on  the  removal  of  the  whitewash. 

XrV.  The  two  large  heads,  representing  a  king  and 
bishop,  with  smaller  figures  on  their  shoulders,  which 
project  on  the  south  side,  and  perhaps  served  as  sup. 
porting  brackets  for  a  small  organ,  may  possibly  repre- 
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sent  Henry  III.  and  Bishop  Jooelyn™.  This,  however, 
is  uncertain,  and  varionB  traditions  have  been  connected 
with  them.  **  There  remayne  yet,"  {temp.  Elizabeth,) 
wrote  Harrington,  a  native  of  Somersetshire,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  cathedral,  "in  the  bodie  of  Wells 
church,  about  thirty  foote  high,  two  eminent  images  of 
stone,  set  there,  as  is  thought,  by  Bishop  Bumell,  that 
bmlt  the  great  hall  there  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  but 
most  certainly  long  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VlJl. 
One  of  these  images  is  of  a  king  crowned,  the  other  is 
of  a  bishop  mitred.  This  king,  in  all  proportions  resem- 
bling Henry  Till.,  holdeth  in  his  hand  a  child  falling; 
the  bishop  hath  a  woman  and  children  about  him.  Now 
the  old  men  of  Wells  had  a  tradition,  that  when  there 
should  be  such  a  king  and  such  a  bishop,  then  the 
church  should  be  in  danger  of  ruin.  This  falling  child, 
they  said,  was  King  Edward.  The  fruitful  bishop,  they 
affirmed,  was  Dr.  Barlow,  the  first  marryed  bishop  of 
Wells,  and  perhaps  of  England.  This  talk  being  rife 
in  Wells  in  Queen  Mary's  time,  made  him  rather  affect 
Chichester  at  his  return  than  Wells,''  (see  Part  IL, 

"*  It  has  been  coiijectiired,  and  with  great  probability,  that  the 
heads  of  a  long  and  bishop,  which  are  to  freqaratly  placed  in 
opposition  to  each  other,— as  in  the  corbels  terminating  the  hood- 
mouldings  of  porches  and  windows^  and  in  other  situations,— 
typify  the  "  Law"  and  the  **  OospeL"  The  king  is  Dayid,  the 
bishop  represents  the  Christian  priesthood.  The  south-east  en- 
trance to  the  cloisters  at  Norwich,  and  the  chapter-boose  doorway 
at  Rochester,  in  both  of  which  examples  this  contrast  is  certainly 
intended,  and  is  developed  by  fall-length  fignres,  may  be  com- 
pared. 
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tp  Barlow) ;  *'  where  not  only  fhe  things  that  were 
d,  but  thoee  that  remained,  served  for  records  and 
nbrances  of  his  sacrilege''." 
r.  In  the  central  bay,  on  the  sonth  side  of  the 
level  with  the  clerestory,  is  the  music  gallery,  of 
Perpendicular  character,  the  front  of  which  is 
ed  into  three  panels,  with  large  quatrefoils  con- 
tg  shields.  It  may  be  compared  with  the  much 
-  and  finer  'minstrels'  gallery'  at  Exeter,  and  with 
fcribnne'  in  the  nave  of  Winchester. 
e  west  end  and  window  are  best  seen  from  the 
part  of  the  nave,  nnder  the  tower-arches.  The 
part  of  the  wall  is  covered  with  an  arcade  of  five 
s,  of  which  the  central  arch,  wider  than  the  rest, 
reed  for  the  double  western  door.  The  window 
is  a  triplet,  divided  by  triple  shafts,  springing 
the  wall  without  bases.  These  shafts  have  Per- 
cular  mouldings,  and  there  is  a  Perpendicular 
et  at  the  sill  of  the  window,  indicating  that  this 
of  the  interior  was  partially  rebuilt  during  the 
ith  century,  although  the  original  design  was 
Ltered.  The  trefoil  headings  of  the  lancets  have 
well  decorated  in  polychrome.  A  gallery,  level 
that  of  the  triforium,  passes  through  the  splays 
i  window,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  cathe- 
eastward.  It  is  accessible  through  the  triforium, 
the  tower  staircase. 

s  glats  in  this  window  was  principally  collected  on 
bntinent  by  Dean  Creyghton  (afterwards  Bishop, 
"  Nogs  AntiqnsB,  voL  ii.  p.  148. 
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1670 — 1672).  It  iUnstrates  the  life  (l^endary  as  well 
aB  authentic)  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  and  was  brought 
partly  from  Eouen  and  partly  from  Cologne.  All  this 
glass  is  of  Cinque  Cento  character,  the  date  1507  bdng 
traceable  on  one  of  the  lights.  The  figures  of  King  Ina 
and  of  Bishop  Balph  of  Shrewsbury  are  Perpendicular, 
and  possibly  formed  part  of  the  glazing  toward  which 
Bishop  Harewell,  about  1385,  gave  100  marks. 

XYI.  The  side  aisles  are  precisely  of  the  same  archi- 
tectural character  as  the  nave  itselj^  and  the  same  two 
periods  may  be  traced  in  them.  The  difference  of 
masonry  is  distinctly  visible  in  the  wall  of  the  south 
aisle.  The  windows  of  these  aisles,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  clerestory,  were  filled  with  Perpendicular  tracery 
by  Bishop  Beckington. 

Opening  from  the  aisles  are  chapels  in  the  two  west- 
em  towers,  both  true  Early  English,  with  the  same 
ringed  shafts  as  appear  on  the  exterior.  The  south- 
west tower  contains  a  peal  of  eight  bells,  and  a  doorway 
opens  from  it  into  the  west  walk  of  the  cloisters.  In 
the  north-west  tower  is  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
now  used  as  the  Consistory  Court. 

XVii.  A  plain  blue  slab,  near  the  centre  of  the  nave, 
was  formerly  pointed  out  as  *  King  Ina's  grave  •.'  This 
was  removed  during  the  late  restorations.  The  two 
beautiful  chantries  between  the  second  and  third  piers 
(counting  from  the  east)  are  those  of  Bishop  Bubwith 
and  Dean  Sugar.    The  screen-work  and  cornices  of 

°  Ina  died,  and  was  no  doubt  buried,  drc.  730,  at  Rome,  where 
he  bad  assumed  the  monastic  habit. 
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»p  Bubwith's  chantry  (died  1424),  on  the  north 
are  of  extreme  grace  and  delicacy.  [Plate  V.] 
canopied  niches  at  the  east  end,  over  the  altar, 
ated  to  the  Holy  Cross,  contained  figures  of  the 
ler's  patron  saints.  The  arms  of  the  bishop,  a  fess 
^ed  between  three  groups  of  conjoined  holly-leaves, 
ar  on  different  parts  of  the  chantry,  all  the  de- 

of  which  are  well  worth  examination.  In  the 
ment  on  the  south  side,  and  partly  covered  by  the 
Ltry,  is  a  slab  from  which  the  brasses  have  been 
)ved,  covering  the  grave  of  Bishop  Haselshawe 
1  1308).  The  figure  of  the  bishop  (ten  feet)  was 
lusual  length. 

[le  chantry  of  Hugh  Sitgab  (died  1489),  Dean  of 
\s,  and  one  of  Bishop  Beckington*s  executors,  al- 
gh  of  the  same  general  character  as  Bishop  Bub- 
's, exhibits  many  indications  of  a  later  style, 
te  yi.]  The  fan-tracery  of  the  roof,  and  the  ca- 
ed  niches  above  the  altar,  dedicated  to  St.  Ed- 
d,  deserve  notice.    On  the  cornice  are  angels  (com- 

those  on  Bishop  Beckington*s  chantry)  bearing 
ds  with  the  five  sacred  wounds,  the  cypher  of  the 
der,  his  arms,  three  sugar-loaves  surmoimted  by 
ctor's  cap,  and  the  arms  of  Glastonbury  Abbey, 
>  three  chantries  may  be  compared  in  succession : 
op  Bubwith*s  (died  1424) ;  what  remains  of  Bishop 
ington^s  (died  1464),  in  the  eastern  aisle  of  the 
1  transept;  and  Dean  Sugar's  (died  1489):  they 

illustrate  the  gradual  change  and  deterioration  of 
uring  the  fifteenth  century). 
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On  the  north  side  of  Sugar's  chantry  is  the  grave- 
slab,  robbed  of  its  brasses,  of  Bishop  Ebohttx  (died 
1400).  The  three  executors  of  Bishop  Beddngton — 
Richard  Swann,  prior  of  Wells,  Dean  Sugar,  and  John 
Pope — were  interred  together  dose  beside  Sugar's 
chantry  P. 

The  stons  pulpit,  adjoining  the  chantry  [see  Plate 
lY.],  was  the  work  of  Bishop  Knight  (1541 — 1547), 
who  is  buried  near  it.  On  the  front  is  his  shield  of 
arms.  The  inscription  surrounding  it  runs,  "  Preache 
thou  the  worde ;  be  fervent  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  in  all  long-soffiryng  and  doc- 
tryne.  II  Tim." 

A  slab  in  the  pavement,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
choir,  is  the  only  remaining  memorial  of  Bishop  Bub- 
KELL  (died  1292 :  see  Part  II.) 

XYin.  From  the  nave  we  pass  into  the  9outh  tran* 
sept.  Both  transepts  belong  to  the  Early  English  pe- 
riod, though  whether  they  are  of  precisely  the  same 
time  as  either  part  of  the  nave  may  be  doubtfiil.  Both 
have  eastern  and  western  aisles,  with  three  windows  at 
the  north  and  south  ends,  and  a  triplet  in  the  place  of 
the  clerestory.  In  each  the  triforium  is  arranged  in 
groups  of  two  openings,  and  has  none  of  the  rich 
ornamentation  which  it  displays  in  the  nave.    The 

'  <<  Jaoent  itti  nrnnl  tmiralati  (nooti  a  seoioribiis  aiMfivi)  in 
medio  naviB  EodesiiB,  e  regione  pulpiti,  uU  tres  Tidemns  lapidet 
mannoreoB  nbi  matao  tarn  similes  qaam  ormn  oro." — Chdwin, 
de  PrmauUbui  Anglia.  These  slabs  have  been  removed,  bat  a 
modern  inscription  marks  their  former  plaoe. 
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Qg-Bhafts  spring  from  corbels  between  each  two 

i  eapitdU  of  the  piers  in  both  transepts  are  scnlp^ 
-with  great  richness  and  variety,  but  those  in  the 

transept  are  especially  curions  and  interesting. 
le  firBt  pier  of  the  western  aisle  remark  the  small 

of  EliaSy  (If OSes,  with  the  tablets  of  the  law,  is 
trly  placed  in  the  opposite  transept).  On  the 
I  pier  is  a  figure  extracting  a  thorn  from  the  foot, 
n  with  the  toothache,  and  other  grotesque  heads. 
third  pier  tells  a  story  at  length.  Beginning  at 
ide  nearest  the  south  window  we  have,  1.  two 
ftealing  grapes  frt)m  a  yineyard ;  2.  the  discovery 
3  theft  by  the  vinedressers,  one  of  whom  carries 
k,  another  a  pitchfork;  3.  one  of  the  thieves  is 
it,  and  threatened  with  the  pitchfork;  and  4.  the 
1  is  caught  behind  the  ear  with  the  hook.  The 
and  expression  of  all  these  sculptures  is  admirable. 
3  capitals  of  the  piers  in  the  eastern  aisle  are  of 

later  date  than  those  opposite,  and  belong  to  the 
geometrical  period.  The  foliage  is  no  longer  con- 
mal,  and  there  are  no  grotesques  intermixed  with 
lie  eastern  aisles  of  both  transepts  are  possibly 
ons  of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
)  east  aisle  of  the  south  transept  is  divided  into 
hapels,  with  Decorated  windows.  The  ehapel  of 
lUxtus,  nearest  the  choir,  contains  the  monument, 
effigy,  of  Dean  Husee  (died  1305).  The  eight 
I  in  front  of  the  tomb  display  alternately  shields 
cmlptured  figures,  the  latter  representing  the  An- 

.  I.  FT.  I.  B 
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nunoiation  and  tbe  eternal  Father  holding  the  cmcifix. 
Between  are  three  figures  of  ecclesiastics  with  books. 
The  screen  and  canopy  above  are  Perpendicular,  and 
were  probably  erected  at  the  same  time  as  the  canopy 
oyer  the  tomb  of  Chancellor  Storthwhit  in  the  adjoin- 
ing chapeL 

Against  the  east  end  of  this  chapel  is  placed  a  portion 
of  the  chantry  <^  Bishop  BECEnraTON  (died  1464),  re- 
moyed  from  the  choir-aisle.  (See  §  XXVI.)  It  has 
been  richly  coloured.  At  the  pendants  of  the  very 
elaborate  canopy  are  angels  bearing  shields  with  the 
five  sacred  wounds.  The  Tine-carving  of  the  cornice 
should  be  remarked,  as  well  as  the  iron-work  which 
formed  part  of  the  original  chantry,  and  now  divides 
this  chapel  from  the  choir-aisle. 

In  the  southern  chapel,  called  St.  Martin's,  and  now 
used  as  the  canons'  vestry,  is  the  tomb,  with  effigy,  of 
John  Stobthwhit,  Chancellor  of  Wells  (died  1454). 
The  canopy  is  much  enriched.  At  the  back  are  traces 
of  a  door  which  opened  to  the  monumental  chapel  of 
Bishop  Stillikotok  (see  Part  11,),  destroyed  soon  after 
its  erection. 

Against  the  south  wall  of  the  transept  are  the  monu- 
ments of  JoAJsrsk,  VicECOMiTissA  DB  LiSLS — (died  1464), 
an  arched  canopy,  with  remains  of  rich  painting*  The 
patterns  deserve  examination.  This  monument,  which 
had  been  plastered  over,  was  discovered  in  1809,  and 
the  inscription  restored.  Lady  Lisle  was  the  daughter 
of  Thomas  Cheddar.  Her  husband  was  the  son  of  John 
Talbot,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  under  whom 
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he  served  in  France,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Chastillon,  1453;^and  of  Bishop  William  de  la  Mab- 
CHiA  (died  1302.  See  Part  11.)  The  e%j  lies  in 
a  recess  below  the  central  window,  enclosed  in  front  by 
a  screen  of  three  open  arches  with  rich  canopies.  A  row 
of  small  heads  projects  from  the  slab  on  which  the  effigy 
is  laid,  and  on  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  recess  are  the 
headless  figure  of  a  priest,  and  those  of  two  angels 
carrying  broken  harps.  At  either  end  are  heads,  pro- 
bably intended  for  those  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin. 
The  canopy  of  this  tomb  has  been  richly  coloured. 

The  font  placed  in  this  transept  is  of  late  Norman 
character,  but  has  little  interest.  A  door  in  the  south- 
west angle  leads  to  the  cloisters,  §  XXXYIII. ;  a 
smaller  one  to  the  chapter  library,  §  XXXYII.  j  and  one 
in  the  sonth-east  angle  to  the  central  tower,  §  XXXVI. 

XIX.  The  north  transit,  as  has  already  been  indi- 
cated, is  of  precisely  the  same  architectural  character  as 
the  sonth.  All  the  sculptures — the  capitals  of  the  piers 
and  the  corbels  of  the  vaulting-shafts — should  be  no- 
ticed. On  the  capitals  remark  the  figure  of  Moses  and 
that  of  Anna  the  Prophetess  (?).  Of  the  corbels,  remark 
the  graceful  forms  of  those  on  the  eastern  side,  compared 
with  the  more  grotesque  carvings  west.  The  twisted 
leaves  at  the  angles,  adjoining  the  inverted  arches, 
should  also  be  noticed. 

The  western  aisle  of  this  transept  is  closed  by  a  heavy 
screen  of  Perpendicular  date,  and  was  divided  into  two 
chapels.  In  the  eastern  aisle  (which  has  Decorated 
windows,  and,  like  that  in  the  south  transept,  is  pro- 
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bably  altogether  of  later  date)  are  the  tombs  of— Bishop 
SxiLLy  died  1607:  the  effigy  is  vested  in  scarlet; — of 
Bishop  Kn>DBB,  killed  in  the  great  stormy  1703,  his 
wife  and  daughter ;  and  of  Thomas  Cobvish,  died  1513, 
**  Tinensis  Episcopns/'  titular  bishop  of  Tenos  in  the 
Archipelago,  and  suffiragan  of  Bath  and  Wells  from 
1486  to  1513.  (See  Part  II.,  Wblsmf.)  This  is  an 
altar-tomb  with  canopy ;  at  the  head  is  sculptured  the 
Saviour  giving  the  keys  to  St.  Peter  (?).  The  heads 
are  gone,  and  the  brasses  at  the  back  have  also  dis- 
appeared. Adjoining  this  tomb  is  a  door  opening  to 
the  chapter-house  staircase,  §  XXXIII, 

In  the  transept  stands  a  large  leeUm  of  brass,  the 
gift  of  Dean  Creyghton,  afterwards  bishop.  The  in- 
scription runs :  "  D^.  Eobert  Creyghton,  upon  his  re- 
tume  from  15  years  exile  with  our  soveraigne  lord 
Xing  Charles  11.,  made  Deane  of  Wells  in  the  yeare 
1660,  gave  this  brazen  deske  with  Ood's  holy  worde 
thereon  to  the  saide  Cathedrall  Church." 

XX.  The  very  curious  clock  in  this  transept  was 
originally  the  work  of  Peter  Lightfoot,  a  monk  of  Glas- 
tonbtiry,  about  1325,  and  may  be  compared  with  that 
in  the  cathedral  of  Exeter,  of  somewhat  later  date. 
Both  clocks  have,  however,  been  so  often  renovated, 
that  in  all  probability  little  of  the  original  work  re- 
mains in  either.  The  faces  of  both  shew  the  hour  of 
the  day,  the  age  of  the  moon,  and  the  position  of  the 
planets.  Above  the  dial-plate  of  the  clock  at  WeUs  is 
a  platform,  on  which  are  four  moimted  figures,  which 
formerly,  as  the  dock  proclaimed  the  hour,  started  into 
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and  hurried  rapidly  round.  Their  moyements 
V  exhibited*  only  for  the  gratification  of  yisitors, 
B  quarters  are  still  struck  by  a  sitting  figure  in 
rth-west  angle,  which  uses  its  heels  for  the  pur- 
Acoording  to  Mr.  Planch^,  the  smaller  figures, 
move  in  a  sort  of  tilting-matoh,  are  either  not 
nade  by  Lightfoot,  or  have  been  much  altered 
his  time.  Two,  he  says,  appear  intended  for 
,— one  of  them  certainly,  since  he  wears  a  hood 
ars  attached  to  it.  The  third  is  a  nondescript, 
ourth,  by  his  dress,  a  civilian  of  the  reign  of 
or  Charles  I.  The  works  of  this  clock  are  en- 
new,  but  the  older  machinery,  made  of  iron  and 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  crypt  of  the  chapter- 
;  §  XXXII. 

I.  The  inverted  arches,  supporting  the  central 
,  may  be  examined  before  entering  the  choir. 
Feet  of  their  inverted  lines,  as  seen  from  the  nave- 
and  from  the  angles  of  the  transepts,  is  most  sin- 
and  unusual ;  but  the  contrast  with  the  surround- 
rms  is  too  sharp  to  be  altogether  agreeable.  The 
LOUS  support  and  strength  afforded  by  them  is,  how- 
evident.  The  tower  itself  is  of  Early  English  date 
r  as  the  roofs.  In  1318  the  canons  voluntarily 
themselves  to  the  extent  of  a  fifth  part  of  their 
le  in  ord^  to  raise  this  tower,  which  was  accord- 
carried  up  three  more  stages,  and  completed  in 
.  In  1337  and  1338  convocations  were  called  in 
dismay  on  account  of  a  settlement  in  the  work  of 
ower,  owing  to  which  extensive  fractures  or  cracks 
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were  in  progress,  "  a  disaster  not  nncommon  i 
mediaeval  masons;  for  notwithstanding  all  t 
been  said  of  them,  they  were  nnskilfdl,  nns 
persons,  who  went  on  packing  their  building 
upon  mass ;  and  when  the  edifice  began  to  sett 
had  recourse  to  all  sorts  of  means  and  expedient 
hold  it  and  set  it  on  its  legs  again  ^"  This  to 
**  sunk  into  the  earth  to  a  greater  degree  probal 
was  common,  on  account  of  the  pressure  on  the 
for  it  appears,  on  inspection,  that  the  rents  to( 
from  the  crowns  of  the  arches ;  the  damage  pi 
directly  from  the  apex  of  the  arch,  and  disturl 
it  all  the  masonry  standing  upon  the  arch'." 
to  remedy  this,  the  double  arches  were  insei 
original  arches  were  patched  and  filled  in  wi 
blocks  of  stone,  and  the  adjoining  arches  of 
forium,  as  may  be  seen  both  in  the  naye  and  ti 
were  blocked  up  to  transmit  part  of  the  wei| 
lateral  direction.  After  the  completion  of  thesi 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  further  mischief  toe 
The  fan-tracery  of  the  vault  is  Feipendicular,  ; 
bably  the  work  of  Bishop  Beckington. 

XXn.  The  choir-screMy  of  Decorated  charai 
recently  been  enlarged  in  order  to  support  th^ 
The  entrances  to  the  choir-aisles,  very  beauti 
Decorated,  should  especially  be  noticed.  Th( 
originally  built  in  1664,  under  the  direction 
Creyghton,  himself  a  musician  of  no  commo 


1  ProfesBor  Willis. 
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9  services  and  anthems  are  still  in  nse,  has  been 
dy  rebuilty  enlarged,  aod  improved  by  Willis.  The 
are  elaborately  diapered,  and  an  inscription  from 
1 8th  Psalm  mns  in  transverse  bands  across  them, 
rnstniment  itself  is  a  noble  one,  and  has  all  the 
;  improvements. 

XTTT.  The  first  impression  on  entering  the  eJmr 
not  readily  be  forgotten.  Owing  to  the  peculiar 
most  beautiful  arrangements  of  the  Lady-chapel 
the  retro-choir,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  varied 
ps  of  arches  and  pilasters  are  seen  beyond  the  low 
-screen,  to  the  rich  splendours  of  the  stained  glass, 
e  beautiful  architectural  details  of  the  choir  itself, 
to  the  grace  and  finish  of  the  late  restorations,  it 
safely  be  said  that  the  choir  of  no  English  cathe- 
affords  a  view  more  impressive  or  more  picturesque, 
i  difficult  to  determine  •whether  the  effect  is  more 
ing  at  early  morning,  when  the  blaze  of  many- 
ired  light  from  all  the  eastern  windows  is  refiected 
I  the  slender  shafts  of  Purbeck  and  upon  the  vaulted 
or  at  the  late  winter  services,  when  the  darkened 
es  of  saints  and  prophets  in  the  clerestory  combine 
the  few  lights  burning  at  the  choristers'  stalls  to 
something  of  mystery  and  of  solemn  gloom  to  the 
)  of  half-seen  aisles  and  chapels, 
[le  choir  has  been  entirely  restored  under  the  direc- 
of  Mr.  Salvin.  It  was  commenced  in  1848,  and 
re-opened  for  divine  service  March  14, 1854,  at  the 
ral  of  Dean  Jenkyns,  who  had  been  a  munificent 
ibutor  toward  the  work.    As  in  the  nave,  the  lime 
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and  coloured  waslies  were  carefully  remored  f 
sciilptures.     The  stalls,  the  pulpit,  and  the  i 
ments  about  the  altar,  are  entirely  new  j  the  ^ 
has  been  decorated  in  polychrome;  and  there 
new  windows  of  stained  glass. 

The  first  three  piers  and  arches  of  the  choir  a 
English,  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  n 
transepts,  and  are  probably  the  work  of  Bishop  « 
The  remaining  portion,  including  the  whole 
vaulting,  as  well  as  the  tabernacle-work  and  ch 
above  the  first  three  bays,  is  very  rich  early  Dc 
(geometrical),  and  deserves  the  most  carefol  stu( 
entry  among  the  Chapter  muniments — from  w 
appears  that  in  1325  the  canons  commenced  the  ( 
of  new  stalls,  each  canon  agreeing  to  pay  for  1 
stall  out  of  his  own  resources — seems  to  establisl 
for  this  portion  of  the  choir,  which  was  probably 
completed  in  that  year. 

The  tabernacle-work  and  the  window-tracer] 
first  three  bays,  although  of  the  same  date,  are  1 
than  those  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  choir, 
latter  portion  remark  the  triple-banded  shafts  < 
beck,  carried  quite  to  the  roof  as  vaulting- sha 
the  tabernacle- work  occupying  the  place  of  1 
forium,  deeper  and  wider  than  in  the  lowe 
Under  each  arch  is  a  short  triple  shaft,  sup 
a  bracket  richly  carved  in  foliage.  The  sculpturi 
capitals  and  of  these  brackets  is  very  good,  and 
be  noticed.  The  foliage  has  become  unconvei 
and  has  evidently  been  studied  from  nature.    II 
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nutiTe  character,  as  compared  with  the  Early  English 
work  in  the  nave,  is  very  striking. 

The  east  end  of  the  choir  is  formed  by  three  arches, 
divided  by  slender  piers,  above  which  is  some  very  rich 
tabernacle-work,  surmounted  by  an  east  window  of  un- 
usual design.  At  the  back  of  the  altar,  and  between 
the  piers,  is  a  low  diapered  screen,  beyond  which  are 
seen  the  arches  and  stained  windows  of  the  retro-choir 
and  Lady-chapel.  This  screen  is  part  of  the  new  work, 
and  the  excellent  effect  obtained  by  it — at  once  reveal- 
ing and  concealing  the  portions  beyond  it — should  be 
compared  with  the  coldness  of  Salisbtiry,  where  the 
whole  eastern  part  of  the  cathedral  is  laid  open  at 
a  glance.  The  modem  encaustic  tiles  and  the  brass 
altar-rail  should  also  be  noticed. 

XXrV.  The  choir  stalk  are  entirely  modem,  and  are 
arranged  in  groups  of  five  within  each  arch.  Their 
canopies,  of  Doulting  stone,  are  of  early  Decorated  cha- 
racter, and  are  supported  on  polished  Furbeck  shafts. 
The  position  of  this  stall-work,  placed  in  portions  be- 
tween the  piers,  and  not,  as  in  the  ancient  arrange- 
ments, in  front  of  them  unbrokenly,  is  peculiar;  but 
the  greater  width  thus  gained  for  the  choir,  as  well  as 
the  display  of  the  piers,  otherwise  hidden,  sufficiently 
recommend  it  That  it  is  to  some  extent  an  innovation 
may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  with  Winchester,  where 
the  stall- work  of  the  choir  (of  wood,  however,)  is  nearly 
of  the  same  date  as  the  choir  of  Wells,  and  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  piers. 

The  old  misereres  are  replaced  in  the  lower  seats. 
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They  are  early  Decorated,  and  exhibit  the  usual  gro- 
tesques and  foliage.  The  latter  especially  deserves 
notice  for  its  sharpness  and  beauty. 

The  pulpit^  carved  from  a  solid  block  of  freestone, 
was  the  gift  of  Dean  Jenkyns  and  his  wife  in  1853. 
The  heads  at  the  base  are  worth  examination.  The 
bishop's  throns,  surmounted  by  a  canopy  in  three  com- 
partments, was  erected  by  Bishop  Beckington  about 
1450.    It  has  been  completely  restored. 

The  lierne  vaulting  of  the  choir  has  been  decorated  in 
polychrome  with  excellent  effect.  The  larger  bosses 
are  gilt,  as  are  the  capitals  of  the  vaulting-shafts,  and 
touches  of  bright  blue,  g[reen,  and  red  contrast  admi- 
rably with  the  grey  tints  of  the  stone-work. 

XXY.  Of  the  stained  glass  in  the  choir,  that  in  the 
eastern  and  two  adjoining  windows  is  ancient.  The 
two  next  windows  of  the  clerestory  have  been  filled 
with  modem  glass  by  Bell  and  Willement.  The  andent 
glass  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury (about  1330),  and  is  therefore  the  original  glazing; 
the  choir  itself,  it  has  already  been  seen,  was  approadi- 
ing  completion  in  1325.  The  east  window  is  of  sin- 
gular design.  ''  The  lower  lights  are  filled  with  a  stem 
of  Jesse,  terminating,  as  at  Bristol,  with  our  Saviour  on 
the  Cross,  and  the  tracery  lights  with  a  representation 
of  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Magnificent  as  is  its  colour- 
ing, the  general  effect  of  the  window,  owing  to  the 
too  crowded  character  of  the  composition,  is  inferior  to 
that  of  the  east  window  of  Bristol.  It  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  small  figures  in  the  Judgment  clearly 
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from  the  floor  of  the  choir ;  and  the  insertioii  of  canopies 
over  the  figures  in  the  Jesse  tends  to  confuse  the  de- 
sign*/' The  central  figure  in  the  lower  line  is  that  of 
Jesse,  the  others  are  not  easily  distinguished.  The  first 
figure  in  the  upper  line  is  unknown.  The  remaining 
six  are, — Abraham,  David, — ^in  the  centre  the  Yirgin 
and  Child, — Solomon,  Daniel,  and  Ozias. 

The  clerestory  windows  had  originally  a  figure  and 
canopy  in  each  of  their  lower  lights.  "  One  of  the 
figures,  in  the  north  window  next  the  east*  represents 
St.  Oeorge,  clad  in  a  surcoat  which  reaches  to  the  knee. 
He  wears  a  helmet,  avant  and  rerebras,  shin-pieces  and 
soUerets  of  plate,  or  rather  cuir-boulli;  the  rest  of  his 
person  is  defended  with  mail;  on  his  shoulders  are 
aiglettes.  The  costume  of  this  figure  appears  to  har- 
monize with  the  date  assigned  to  the  glass.  In  the 
tracery-lights  of  this  window  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Judgment  in  the  east  window*/' 

The  modem  window  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  is 
by  "Willement.  It  contains  the  figures  of  St.  Honorius, 
fifth  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a.t>.  640 ;  St.  Dunstan, 
abbot  of  Glastonbury  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
A.D.  970 ;  and  St.  Benignus,  abbot  of  Glastonbury  and 
archbishop  of  Armagh  (?)  a.d.  460.  The  opposite  win- 
dow is  by  Bell,  and  displays  St.  Augustine,  St.  Am- 
brose, and  St.  Athanasius. 

XXVI.  The  south  choir-atsle,  which  we  now  enter 

•  C.  Wintfcon.  "The  Pointed  Olaas  at  Wdb,"  in  the  Bristol 
Tolame  of  the  ArchsBological  Institute.  '  Id. 
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from  the  transept,  is  of  the  same  architectural  character 
as  the  choir,  the  first  three  hays  heing  Early  English, 
and  the  rest  Decorated.  The  tracery  of  the  windows, 
however,  is  throughout  late  Decorated  (curvilinear), 
and  perhaps  marks  them  as  later  insertions*  All  the 
windows  contain  fragments  of  stained  glass,  of  various 
dates,  hut  of  no  very  especial  interest. 

Against  the  wall  of  the  choir,  near  the  west  end  of 
the  aisle,  is  a  low  coffin-shaped  slah  of  Purheck,  with 
an  incised  episcopal  effigy.  This  is  thought,  and  no 
douht  rightly,  to  have  heen  the  monument  of  Bishop 
Button  II.  (died  1274;  see  Part  II.),  whose  life  was 
one  of  great  sanctity,  and  whose  reputation,  after  death, 
as  a  curer  of  the  toothache,  rivalled  that  of  St.  Apol- 
lonia.  His  tomh  was  resorted  to  from  all  parts  of 
the  diocese.  This  (with  the  exception  perhaps  of  two 
figures  of  ahhots  at  St.  Denys,  which  may  date  ahout 
1260)  is  the  most  ancient  example  of  an  incised  slab 
which  has  been  noticed  either  in  England  or  on  the 
Continent. 

Above  is  the  effigy  of  Bishop  BECXiHGTOir  (died  1464 ; 
see  Part  II.),  the  great  benefactor  of  Wells.  The 
canopy  under  which  it  formerly  lay  is  now  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Calixtus,  §  XVm.  The  chantry  which  the 
Bishop  had  constructed  for  himself  projected  into  the 
choir,  and  was  removed  during  the  late  restorations.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  should  have  been  found 
necessary  to  interfere  at  all  with  the  last  resting-place 
of  so  distinguished  a  prelate  ,*  and  that  in  this  respect 
Bishop  Beckington  should  have  fared  no  better  thanBi- 
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shop  Beanchamp  at  Salisburj.  The  monument  consists 
of  two  stages.  On  tlie  upper  is  the  effigy  of  the  Bishop ; 
on  the  lower  an  emaciated  figure  in  a  winding-sheet, 
the  memento  mart  so  much  in  faTour  at  this  period. 
The  whole  shews  remains  of  colour.  On  the  supports 
and  at  the  angles  are  angels  with  long  wings  folded 
back,  like  those  on  the  canopy.  The  iron-work  in- 
closing the  monument  is  decorated  with  small  heads, 
and  should  be  noticed.  It  was  to  this  chantry  that  the 
mayor  and  corporation  of  Wells  used  to  repair  in  solemn 
procassion  annually,  in  order  to  pray  for  the  repose  of 
the  Bishop,  who  had  done  so  much  for  them  and  for 
their  city. 

Beyond  this  tomb  is  the  effigy  of  Bishop  Habewell, 
(died  1386 ;  see  Part  II.,)  sufficiently  identified  by  the 
two  hares  at  the  feet.  Bishop  Hoopeb  (died  1727)  and 
Bishop  Lake  (died  1626)  are  also  interred  in  this  aisle. 

XXVn.  In  the  Chapel  of  8t,  John  the  BvangeUit, 
forming  the  short  eastern  transept  opening  from  this 
aisle,  is  a  modem  stained-glass  window,  the  gift  of  the 
students  of  the  Theological  College,  and  of  its  Warden, 
the  Key.  Canon  Finder.  It  contains  figures  of  St.  Peter, 
St.  Andrew,  St.  James,  and  St.  John.  Below  this  win- 
dow  is  the  plain  altar-tomb  of  Dean  Gunthobpb  (died 
1475),  who  built  the  existing  deanery.  He  gave  to  his 
cathedral  a  silver  image  of  the  Yirgln,  weighing  158  oz. 

In  the  centre  of  the  transept  is  a  very  beautifiil  me- 
morial of  the  late  Dean  Jenktns  (died  1854).  It  is  a 
coped  monument  of  Caen  stone,  with  a  cross  laid  upon 
it,  the  stem  and  arms  of  which  terminate  in  clusters 
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of  lilies.    A  border  of  poppy-leaves  and  see< 
encircles  the  base. 

The  Decorated  piscina,  with  its  canopy,  at 
end  of  this  transept,  should  be  noticed.  At  tl 
between  the  transept  and  the  retro-choir  is  a  m( 
with  effigy,  said  to  be  that  of  Bishop  Burroir 
1269).  It  retains  traces  of  colour.  Leland*s  a 
however,  that  the  effigy  of  this  bishop  was 
renders  the  appropriation  of  the  present  m< 
doubtful^ 

XXVm.  Against  the  south  wall  of  St.  Ca 
Chapel,  eastward  of  the  transept,  are  two  d 
early  bishops,  both  of  Early  English  charactc 
evident  from  the  foliage  and  details),  and  i 
to  Bishop  BuBTTHWOLD  (circ.  1000)  and  Bishof 
(1059).  In  the  north  choir-aisle  are  thrc 
effigies  of  very  similar  character,  and  to  aU  ap] 
of  the  same  date.  In  the  crypt  of  the  chapt 
are  two  more.  It  is  not  impossible  that  undei 
Jocelyn  and  his  successors,  by  whom  the  Early 
portions  of  the  cathedral  were  built,  a  series  o 
ments  were  erected  for  the  earlier  bishops.  It  i 
events,  difficult  to  account  more  satisfactorily 
existence  of  so  many  effigies  of  the  same  d 
character*. 

*  *'  QuiL  Bitton,  primos,  jacet  cam  imagine  area  i 
D.  Marise  ad  orientalem  partem  eoclesiA  de  WeUes."- 

>  Daring  the  late  restorations,  the  remains  (^  Bill 
(see  §  XXXI.)  and  Dadoc  were  discovered  in  the  wall  of  1 
dral,  enclosed  in  stone  coffins,  bearing  inscriptions  on  h 
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Hhe  end  of  tliis  chapel  is  a  fine  sitting  figure  by 
iBET  of  John  Phelips,  Esq.,  of  Montacnte.  The 
in  the  window  above  it  is  fragmentary,  but  very 
i  colonr. 

IX.  Near  the  early  bishops  is  the  tomb,  with  a 
shrine-like  canopy,  of  Bishop  Bbokensfobd  (died 
,  dnring  whose  episcopate,  in  all  probability,  the 
md  Lady-chapel  were  completed.  The  grace  and 
r  of  the  canopy  are  especially  noticeable,  as  well 

delicate  carving  of  all  its  details.  The  eastern 
1  has  been  recently  decorated  in  colour. 

beauty  of  the  retro-chair,  or  "  procession  aisles," 
rangement  of  its  piers  and  clustered  columns,  and 
Imirable  manner  in  which  it  unites  the  Lady- 

with  the  choir,  should  here  be  remarked.  It 
oughout  early  Decorated.  The  foliage  of  the 
Is  and  the  bosses  of  the  vaulting  will  repay 
L  examination.  ]£any  of  the  vaulting-ribs  appear 
ng  from  two  grotesque  heads,— one  on  either  side 
low  choir-screen, — which  hold  them  between  their 

The  four  supporting  pillars  and  shafts  are  placed 

the  line  of  the  choir-piers,  thus  producing  the 
al  intricacy  and  variety  of  the  eastward  view 
he  choir.  At  Salisbury,  and  in  all  other  English 
Irals,  the  piers  of  the  procession^aisles  are  placed 
ne  with  those  of  the  choir. 

fid  them.  This  is  a  tuffident  proof  that  the  remains  of  the 
ishops  were  carefully  preserved  whilst  the  church  was  re- 
g  hy  Jocelyn  and  his  sacceasors.  Some  of  the  effigies  were 
d  to  the  bishops  whose  names  they  now  bear,  at  least  as 
B  Godwin's  time,  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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XXX.  The  Lady-ehofel  [Plate  VII.],  "a  btdlding 
of  the  very  best  age,"  and  of  extreme  beauty,  fcmns 
a  pentagonal  apse,  in  each  side  of  which  is  a  laige 
window  filled  with  early  Decorated  (geometrical)  tra- 
cery. The  Lady-chapel  is  nearly  of  the  same  date  as 
the  choir,  and  was  certainly  already  completed  in  1326, 
when  Bishop  Drokensford  assigns  a  portion  of  his  own 
garden  to  one  of  the  canons,  and  describes  it  as  ''  about 
200  feet  from  the  east  end  of  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  lately 
constructed."  The  rich  yanlted  roof,  springing  from 
triple  shafts  at  the  angles,  and  the  reredos,  of  the  same 
character  as  the  tabemade-work  in  the  choir,  should 
be  noticed.  An  arcade  runs  below  the  windows.  The 
Lady-chapel,  like  the  nave  and  transepts,  was  restored 
by  Mr.Ferrey.  (Hiding  and  colour  have  been  intro- 
duced with  great  judgment  on  the  roof  and  on  the 
capitals  of  the  shafts.  The  payement  is  of  encaustic 
tiles. 

The  stained  glass  with  which  the  windows  are 
filled  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  ancient  glass  in  the 
choir.  Except  the  east  window,  it  is  a  confused  mass 
of  fragments,  the  colouring  of  which,  howeyer,  is  su- 
perb. The  east  window  has  been  restored  by  Wil- 
lement,  and  "as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  old 
design  has  been  adhered  to  in  the  restoration,  the 
window  in  its  present  state  shews  at  a  glance,  what 
the  side  windows  shew  only  on  careful  examination, 
that  the  lower  lights  of  these  windows  were  filled 
with  two  tiers  of  figures  and  canopies.  The  traoeiy- 
lights  of  the  east  window  are  filled  with  angels  bearing 
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the  instraments  of  the  Passion.  The  topmost  tracery- 
light  of  three  of  the  side  apsidal-windows  contains 
the  emblem  of  one  of  the  Eyangelists;  the  fourth 
emblem  has  eridently  been  lost ;  the  other  lights  of  the 
window  on  the  north  side  next  the  east,  contain  heads 
of  patriarchs;  and  those  of  the  opposite  window  the 
heads  of  ecclesiastical  saints.  Some  of  these  heads  are 
yery  &Yonrable  specimens  of  the  skill  of  the  glass- 
painters  of  the  period,  and  the  idea  of  fiUing  these  small 
openings  with  busts,  instead  of  entire  figures,  was  happy. 
The  same  mode  of  filling  the  tracery-lights  is  adopted 
in  some  of  the  other  windows  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Lady-chapel,  which  retain  their  original  glazing. 
Amongst  the  busts  are  the  heads  of  sainted  popes  smd 
bishops,  the  names  being  written  on  labels  behind^." 

XXXI.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  north  ehoir-aule^ 
in  8t  Stephen's  Chapel^  are  two  effigies,  assigned  to 
Bishop  Satabicus  (died  1205)  and  Bishop  Ailwin 
(circ.  997).  The  second  cannot  possibly  be  of  this 
date,  but  both  effigies  are  of  the  same  character  'as 
those  already  noticed  §  XXYIII. 

In  the  small  north-eastern  transept  are  the  tombs  of 
Dean  Eorbest,  with  effigy  (died  1446) ;  of  an  unknown 
ecclesiastic;  and  of  Bishop  Cbeyghton  (died  1672). 
The  last  effigy,  in  white  marble,  is  a  fine  one.  Some 
fragments  of  the  original  tiles  remain  in  the  pavement 
of  this  transept. 

Against  the  wall  of  the  choir  is  an  effigy,  with  Early 
English  foliage  and  details,  assigned  to  Bishop  Giso 
y  C.  Winston,  Painted  Qlass  of  Wells. 

TOL.  I.  PT.  I.  S 
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(died  1088).  It  belongs  to  the  same  period  as  those  in 
the  opposite  aisle.  Below  it  is  the  fine  effigy  of  Bishop 
Eaxph  of  Shbewsbuey  (died  1363).  Eemark  the  m- 
fula,  or  fillet  twisted  round  the  staff  of  the  crozier, 
and  the  large  jewelled  ornaments  at  the  back  of  the 
gloTes. 

XXXII.  A  low  door  on  the  north  side  of  this  aisle 
opens  to  a  vaulted  passage  leading  to  the  erypt  of  the 
chapter-house.  The  passage  is  lighted  by  three  small 
windows.  A  stone  lanthom  in  the  wall,  on  the  right 
near  the  door  of  the  crypt  itself,  should  be  noticed. 
This  door,  which  opens  inward,  is  covered  with  fine 
old  iron- work. 

The  crypt  seems  to  have  been  completed  about  the 
year  1286,  when  a  chapter  was  called  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  necessity  of  completing  ''  the  new  structure 
which  had  been  a  long  time  begun.''  This  ''new 
structure"  can  have  been  only  the  chapter-house,  the 
lower  part,  or  crypt,  of  which  is  of  very  much  earlier 
date  than  the  upper.  Like  the  chapter-house  itself 
the  crypt  is  octangular;  and  an  octangular  pier  sur- 
rounded by  circular  shafts  rises  in  the  centre.  The 
vaulting*rib8  which  spring  from  these  shafts  rest  again 
on  eight  round  pillars,  about  six  feet  high,  and  placed 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  central  pier.  A  second 
series  of  arched  vaultings  is  carried  fh)m  the  pillars 
to  brackets  between  the  narrow  windows,  twelve  in 
number.  Close  within  the  docnr  is  a  curious  piscina, 
in  the  hollow  of  which  is  sculptured  a  dog  gnawing 
a  bone. 
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Unlike  other  crypts,  this  building  is  on  a  level  with 
the  floor  of  the  church;  and  in  it  was  a  great  sink, 
by  which  all  the  water  employed  for  washing  the  ca- 
thedral was  formerly  carried  off.  It  possibly  also  con- 
tained a  welL 

In  the  crypt  are  now  preserved  two  effigies  of  early 
bishops,  both  of  Early  English  character,  and  resem- 
bUng  those  already  noticed.  Here  are  also  an  ancient 
cope  chest;  a  wooden  lanthom,  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Glastonbury ;  and  the  old  works  of  the 
Glastonbury  dock,  the  face  and  figures  belonging  to 
which  still  do  their  duty  in  the  north  transept. 

XXXIII.  From  the  east  aisle  of  the  north  transept 
a  door  opens  to  the  fine  staircase  which  ascends  to  the 
ekapUr-house.  It  is  lighted  by  two  geometrical  win- 
dows, west.  The  corbels  supporting  the  first  vaulting- 
shafts  on  either  side,  representing  a  monk  and  a  nun 
trampling  on  serpents,  should  be  noticed.  The  stair- 
case is  not  unworthy  of  the  magnificent  chapter-house 
to  which  it  leads,  the  finest  example  of  its  date  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  generally  assigned  to  the  episcopate  of 
William  de  la  Marchia  (1293—1302),  and  is,  at  all 
events,  nearly  of  this  date,  being  throughout  early 
Decorated  (geometrical). 

Like  the  crypt  below,  the  chapter-house  is  octagonal, 
and  has  a  central  pier  with  sixteen  shafts,  from  which 
the  ribs  of  the  vaulting  radiate.  [Hate  VIII.]  Other 
radiating  ribs  ^ring  from  grouped  shafts  at  the  angles 
between  the  windows.  These  are  eight  in  number, 
filled  with  very  fine  geometrical  tracery,  and  sur- 
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rounded  by  hollow  mouldings  enriched  with  the  ball- 
flower,  or  ''  hawk's-belly"  a  characteriBtic  ornament  of 
the  early  Decorated  period.  Some  fragments  of  stained 
glass  remain,  among  which  are  the  arms  of  Mortimer, 
and  of  France  and  England,  quarterly.  Below  the 
windows  an  arcade  runs  round  the  walls,  with  Pur- 
beck  shafts  and  enriched  canopies.  At  the  springs  of 
the  arches  are  sculptured  heads  full  of  expression, 
kings,  bishops,  monks,  ladies,  jesters ;  and  at  the  angles, 
grotesques  of  various  kinds.  A  line  of  the  ball-flower 
ornament  is  carried  round  above  the  canopies. 

The  double  arches  at  the  entrance  shew  traces  of  a 
door  on  the  exterior.  The  inner  arch  was  apparently 
always  open.  Eemark  the  curious  boss  in  the  vaulting, 
composed  of  four  bearded  faces.  The  diameter  of  the 
chapter-house  is  fifty  feet,  its  height  forty-one  feet 
Its  unusual,  and  indeed  unique,  features  are — its  sepa- 
ration from  the  cloisters,  from  which  the  chapter-house 
generally  opens;  and  its  crypt  or  lower  story,  which 
rendered  necessary  the  staircase  by  which  it  is  ap- 
proached. 

A  most  striking  view  of  the  chapter-house  is  ob- 
tained from  the  further  angle  of  the  staircase,  close  to 
the  doorway  of  the  Vicars'  College.  The  effect  of  the 
double-door  arches  with  their  tracery,  of  the  central 
pier,  the  branched  ribs  of  the  vaulting,  and  the  fine 
windows,  is  magnificent;  and  when  the  latter  were 
filled  with  stained  glass,  must  have  been  quite  im- 
rivalled.  The  chapter-house  is  by  no  means  the  least 
important  of  the  many  architectural  masterpieces  which 
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combine  to  place  Wells  so  higli  in  the  rank  of  English 
cathedrals. 

XXXIY.  Beyond  the  chapter-honse  the  staircase 
ascends,  through  a  Perpendicular  doorway,  to  the  gallery 
over  the  Chain-gate  which  connects  the  Viears'  OoUege 
with  the  cathedral.  A  body  of  yicars-choral  was 
attached  to  the  chnrch  from  a  yery  early  period.  The 
dean  and  canons,  by  whom  this  cathedral  was  mled 
from  the  time  of  its  foundation  by  Ina,  had  their  re- 
sidences within  the  Close,  first  surrounded  with  walls 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  yicars-choral  were 
originally  scattered  throughout  the  town;  but  great 
abuses  arose,  and  under  Bishop  Ealph  op  Shbewsbxtbt 
(1329 — 1365)  they  were  established  in  the  existing 
coU^,  the  greater  part  of  which,  howeyer,  was  rebuilt 
by  Bishop  Bbckivotok  (1443—1464),  or  rather  by  his 
executors,  to  whom  he  had  left  a  large  sum  for  the 
purpose. 

Through  the  gallery  the  yicars  could  pass  from  their 
own  Close  into  the  cathedral.  The  common  hall  of  their 
coll^;e  opens  from  it,  and  is  a  yery  interesting  specimen 
of  an  ancient  refectory.  It  is  of  Bishop  EalpVs  period 
(circa  1340),  but  was  much  altered  either  by  Bishop 
Beckington,  or  somewhat  later.  Eemark  the  huge  fire- 
d(^  and  fire-irons,  the  oaken  settles,  and  the  pulpit 
from  which  one  of  the  brethren  read  aloud  during 
dinner*  The  small  oriels  on  the  dab  are  of  great 
beauty,  both  within  and  without  A  scroll  oyer  the 
fireplace  requests  the  prayers  of  the  yicars  for  Sir 
Eichard  Pomroy,  who  may  haye  contributed  toward 
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the  erection  of  the  hall ;  and  above  is  an  ancient  paint- 
ing representing  the  original  grant  of  Bishop  Ealph  of 
Shrewsbury  (see  Part  II.,  Bishop  Ralph),  Some  addi- 
tional figures  were  inserted  in  the  reign  of  ElLsabeth, 
who  refounded  the  college  in  1591. 

XXXY.  The  Vicwri  Clo%e  is  entered  through  a  gat^ 
way  beyond  the  Chain-gate,  and  originally  contained 
forty-two  uniform  dwellings  of  two  rooms  each,  each 
room  having  a  fireplace,  two  windows,  and  a  loop-hole. 
The  arms  of  Bishop  Beckington's  executors — ^a  fesse 
between  three  swans,  for  Bichard  Swan;  the  letter  H, 
and  three  sugar-loaves,  for  Hugh  Sugar ;  and  a  chevron 
between  two  roses  in  chief  and  a  talbot  in  base,  for 
John  Pope  or  Talbot — are  sculptured  on  the  chimney- 
shafts,  under  those  of  the  see  and  of  Bishop  BeckingtoB 
alternately.  Only  one  of  the  houses,  however,  retains 
its  original  character.  The  rest  have  been  altered  at 
various  times,  and  the  Close  itself  is  no  longer  the 
exclusive  residence  of  its  proprietors,  who  now  consbt 
of  three  priest  and  eight  lay- vicars. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Close  are  the  chapel  and 
library :  the  first  originally  built  by  Bishop  Balph  about 
1343,  the  latter  by  Bishop  Beckington.  None  of  Bishop 
Ralph's  work  remains  in  the  chapel,  however,  which 
was  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Bubwith,  as  appears  from  his 
arms  (three  chaplets  of  holly-leaves)  on  the  door,  and 
in  the  stained  glass.  Some  beautiful  Early  English 
sculpture  (which  may  have  come  from  the  original  east 
end  of  the  cathedral)  was  used  again  in  the  spandrib 
of  the  windows,  and  should  be  noticed. 
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XXXVi,  Betuming  to  the  cathedral,  the  yisitor  may 
!end  the  central  tower,  by  a  Btaircase  opening  from  the 
ith-east  angle  of  the  south  transept,  fie  will  cross 
i  yaidt  of  the  transept,  and  will  then  ascend  the 
rer,  the  height  of  which,  from  the  pavement,  is 
2  feet  The  oharacter  of  the  pinnacles,  it  will  be 
re  observed,  is  not  Decorated,  and  they  are  probably 
er  additions.  A  magnificent  view  is  commanded  frx>m 
)  roof.  The  position  of  the  cathedral,  rising  from  the 
Ltre  of  the  yalley,  is  perhaps  better  understood  from 
•e  than  from  any  other  point. 
yXXVn.  A  doorway  in  the  same  transept  leads  to 
chapter  library,  bnilt  over  the  eastern  walk  of  the 
ister  by  Bishop  Bubwith  (1407 — 1424),  and  said  to 
re  been  largely  famished  with  books  by  Biahop  Laxb 
16 — 1626).  It  now  contains  about  3,000  volumes, 
)ng  which  are  many  that  belonged  to  Bishop  Ken, 
.  were  left  by  him  to  his  former  cathedral  His  own 
Y  of  Bp.  Andrewes'  Devotions  is  here,  as  well  as  a 
;e  and  important  collection  of  pamphlets  relating  to 
public  events  of  his  tune.  Other  treasures  of  the 
ary  are — ^the  Aldine  edition  of  Aristotle,  with  the 
)graph  and  manuscript  notes  of  Erasmus;  the  Ety* 
Tgiea  of  Isidorus,  a  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth 
bury ;  and  a  later  manuscript  relating  to  ecclesiasti- 
law.  A  great  number  of  iron  chains,  by  which  the 
mies  were  formerly  attached  to  the  desks,  are  pre- 
ed  here,  and  should  be  noticed.  Thus,  says  Mr. 
d,  the  huge  volumes  of  the  casuists  are  chained  to 
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iheir  reading-desks  at  Salamanca, — ''  like  mastif 
to  prevent  collision  than  removaL" 

XXXVIII.  From  the  south-west  angle  of  il 
sept  we  pass  into  the  eloiatera,  which  here  w 
much  larger  area  than  in  other  cathedrals,  ai 
only  three  sides  or  walks,  instead  of  four,  at 
The  difference  between  a  true  monastic  clois 
this  of  Wells  should  be  remarked.  The  ca 
"Wells  were  not  monks,  and  did  not  require  a 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  This  is  merely  an  on 
walk  round  the  cemetery.  It  did  not  lead  t 
dormitory,  refectory,  or  chapter-house.  It  s< 
a  passage  to  the  bishop's  palace ;  and  the  wal 
east  walk  is  Early  English  of  the  same  dat< 
palace  itself.  The  rest  of  the  east  walk  was  1 
Bishop  Bubwith ;  the  west  by.  Bishop  Beckingtc 
also  commenced  the  south  side,  which  was  cc 
soon  after  his  death  by  Thomas  Henry,  trea 
"Wells.  The  lavatory  in  the  east  walk  shouli 
marked,  as  well  as  the  grotesque  bosses  of 
in  the  portion  built  by  Bishop  Beckington.  C 
western  cloister  is  the  Chapter  Grammar-8cho< 
central  space  is  known  as  the  ''Palm  Ghur< 
from  the  yew-tree  in  its  centre,  the  branches  ( 
were  formerly  carried  in  procession  as  palms. 

The  mural  tablets  and  monuments  removed : 
cathedral  have  been  arranged  on  the  walls  of  t 
ters.    None  of  them,  however,  are  of  much  int( 

XXXIX,  From  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
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lescend  into  the  open  groimd  within  the  gateway 
itiing  the  market-place,  and  opposite  the  episcopal 
ce.  This  is  surronnded  by  a  moat,  as  well  as  by 
ig  external  walls  and  bastions,  and  would  have 
i  capable  of  sustaining  a  long  siege  according  to  the 
\»val  system  of  warfare.  The  moat  is  fed  by  springs 
St.  Andrew's,  or  the  "  bottomless"  well, — the  ori- 
1 "  great  well"  of  King  Ina, — which  rise  close  to  the 
ce,  and  Ml  into  the  moat  in  a  cascade  at  the  north- 
comer.  Both  walls  and  moat  were  the  work  of 
lop  Ralph  op  Shbewsbttbt  (1329 — 1365). 
he  gatehouse,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  built  by 
lop  Bbcexkotoit  (1443 — 1464).  The  octagonal 
srs  which  serve  as  bastions  are  formed  by  giving 
shape  to  the  extremities  of  the  whole  mass  on  each 
.  The  drawbridge  and  portcullis  are  no  longer 
lable,  but  formed  part  of  the  late  restoration  ef- 
ed  by  Bishop  Bagot. 

he  great  hall,  of  which  the  ruins  remain,  was  built 
Bishop  BiTBiTXLL  (1275 — 1292),  who  probably  found 
palace  of  Bishop  Jocelyn  (see  post)  too  small  on 
isions  of  state.  It  still  continued,  however,  to  be 
actual  dwelling-house.  Bishop  Bumell's  hall  was 
oantled,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  lead  with  which 
oofs  were  covered,  by  Sir  John  Gates,  who  purchased 
palace  in  1552,  after  the  execution  of  the  Duke  of 
lerset,  to  whom  it  had  been  granted  after  his  vie- 
JUS  return  from  the  field  of  Pinkie-cleugh.  It  was 
pped  of  the  few  remaining  traces  of  its  ancient 
ndour  by  Cornelius  Burgess,  who  acquired  it  during 
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Cromwell's  Protectorate:  and  althongh  Bishop  Piers 
partly  repaired  it  in  the  reign  of  Charles  XL,  it  was 
afterwards  neglected,  and  in  the  last  century  it  fell  into 
complete  ruin.  It  was  the  largest  episcopal  hall  in 
England  (120  feet  long,  70  feet  broad),  and  was 
lighted  by  nine  lofty  windows.  Octagonal  turrets  con- 
taining staircases  rise  at  each  angle.  These  still  re- 
main; and  four  of  the  windows,  in  their  shrouding 
mantles  of  iyy,  may  still  be  admired.  All  the  details 
deserve  notice.  In  this  hall,  in  1539,  Whiting,  the 
last  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  was  brought  to  his  trial,  on  a 
pretended  charge  of  appropriating  the  church  plate^  but 
in  reality  for  refusing  to  surrender  his  abbey.  He  was 
acquitted,  but  on  his  return  to  Glastonbury  was  seized, 
dragged  to  the  top  of  the  Tor,  and  there  executed. 

The  chapel,  restored  at  a  cost  of  £1,500  by  the  late 
Bishop  Bagot,  is  a  graceful  Decorated  building,  of  the 
same  date  and  character  as  the  choir.  The  three  win- 
dows on  either  side  are  geometrical  in  their  tracery,  and 
of  three  different  designs,  each  window  corresponding 
with  that  opposed  to  it.  The  glass  in  the  east  window 
was  the  gift  of  Bishop  Law. 

The  Falace  itself  has  recently  been  much  altered, 
particularly  by  Bishops  Law  and  Bagot.  It  formed 
part  of  Bishop  Jocelyn's  original  design,  with  the 
cathedral,  chapter-bouse,  and  close;  a  '' magnificent 
conception,  giving  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
Middle  Ages  hardly  to  be  obtained  elsewhere,"  but 
which  Bishop  Jocelyn  did  not  Hve  to  complete,  al- 
though, in  Fuller's  words,  "  God,  to  square  his  great 
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nndertakiiigs,  gave  him  a  long  life  to  his  large  heart." 
The  ancient  portion  of  the  palace  is  still  one  of  the 
fnest  examples  of  a  thirteenth-century  house  existing 
in  England,  or  perhaps  in  Europe.  Its  arrangement  is 
the  usual  one  of  the  period.  The  vaulted  lower  story, 
supported  on  pillars  of  Porbeck,  served  for  cellars  and 
^trance-halL  In  the  upper  story  was  l^e  principal 
dwelling-room,  or  hall,  now  a  gallery,  eighty  feet  in 
length,  with  groined  roof  and  richly-carved  doors  and 
wainscoting.  Here  are  portraits  of  some  of  the  bishops, 
including  those  of  Wolsey,  Oodwin,  Laud,  and  Ken. 
The  chair  of  the  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  and  that  called 
the  '*  monk's  chair,"  so  well  known  from  its  numerous 
copies,  are  preserved  here. 

A  terrace  in  the  garden  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
Cathedral,  of  Glastonbury  Tor,  and  of  the  cra^y  Dulcot 
Hill,  which  rises  beyond  the  meadows  of  the  bishop's 
park.  A  very  pleasant  walk  surrounds  the  palace  out- 
side the  moat^  the  clear  waters  of  which,  with  their 
swans  and  wild-fowl,  combine  with  the  fine  trees  and 
ivy-clad  waUs  to  produce  a  striking  picture.  Be- 
sides supplying  the  moat  and  turning  several  mills,  the 
springs  from  St.  Andrew's  well  were  led  by  Bishop 
Beckington  to  the  conduit  raised  by  him  in  the  market- 
place, and  flow  thence  in  cleansing  streams  through 
the  streets  of  the  city. 

XL.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Cathedral  Green  is  the 
Deanery,  built  chiefly  by  Dean  Gunthorpe  (1475),  chap- 
lain to  Edward  IV.,  and  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal.  It 
is  a  quadraogle  enclosing  a  court,  and  still  shews  the 
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beauty  of  the  original  bmlding  in  the  garden  front,  re* 
markable  for  its  richly  ornamented  windows,  the  finest 
of  which  is  a  large  oriel  which  formerly  lighted  the  halL 
Conspicuous  in  the  decoration  are  the  badges  of  Ed- 
ward lY.  (a  rose  and  radiant  sun),  and  the  rebus  of 
Ghinthorpe.  The  front  toward  the  Green  is  supposed  to 
have  been  rebuilt  at  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Here  is  preserved  an  ancient  pastoral  stafi^  found  some 
years  since  in  the  cathedral  precincts.  The  head,  of 
Limoges  enamel,  represents  St.  Michael  yanquishing 
the  dragon,  and  is  studded  with  small  turquoise  and 
other  precious  stones. 
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the  year  577,  aooording  to  the  Saxon  Ghronide,  the 
ito-Boman  '  chesters,'  or  fortified  towns  of  Bath,  Qlou- 
ter,  and  Cirencester,  were  taken  by  the  Saxon  chiefs 
thwin  and  Geawlin,  after  the  great  battle  of  Beorham 
rrham,)  in  which  three  British  kingi  fell,  and  which,  by 
results,  effectually  separated  the  Britons  of  Wales  from 
se  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  From  this  time  the  Saxons 
ained  permanent  footing  in  the  province  afterwards 
)wn  as  Somerset,  or  that  of  the '  Somerscetas/  although 
Iocs  not  seem  to  have  been  finally  reduced  by  them  until 
ii  the  battle  of  Penn,  in  658. 

Sow  far  the  ancient  British  Church  of  Glastonbury  sur- 
ed  the  struggle  Is  uncertain';  but  Christian  Churches 

The  Britiah  ohurch  of  Glastonbury  (to  which  reference  has 
a  made  in  Part  I.)  was  traditionally  said  to  have  been  founded 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who,  aooording  to  the  legend,  reached 
shores  of  Britain  with  eleven  companions,  thirty-one  years 
r  our  Saviour's  Passion.  They  built  their  first  chapel  of 
ited  osiers ;  and,  says  William  of  Malmesbury,  "  this  being 
first  church  in  the  island,  the  Son  of  Qod  was  pleased  to  grace 
ith  a  particular  distinction,  dedicating  it  Himself  in  honour  of 
mother."  It  was  indeed  generally  believed  to  have  been  not 
Y  the  first  church  in  Britain,  but  the  first  erected  in  Christen- 
Q.  A  large  brass  plate,  on  which  the  story  was  recorded  at 
Ith,  was  fixed  to  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  abbey  church ;  and 
I  afterwards  in  the  possession  of  Spelman,  who  printed  the  in- 
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were  no  doubt  founded  by  the  new  comers  as  they  gra- 
dually took  possession  of  the  district ;  and  of  these,  one 
of  the  most  important  was  established  by  King  Ina  in  704, 
about  the  centre  of  the  province,  near  a  spring  dedicated 
to  St.  Andrew  and  generally  known  as  '  the  Wells.'  The 
situation,  well  sheltered  by  the  Mendip  hills,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  line  of  the  Foss  Way,  the  chief 
means  of  communication  between  Somerset  and  the  rest  of 
England,  was  convenient^ ;  and  succeeding  kings  of  Wessex 
seem  to  have  bestowed  additional  privileges  <m  the  hoose  of 
secular  canons  settled  at  Wells  by  Ina,  until,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tenth  century,  the  place  was  chosen  as  the  seat 
of  the  new  bishopric  founded  by  Edward  the  Elder  for  the 
province  of  Somerset*. 

Bcription  in  the  first  yolume  of  his  Concilia.  That  Glastonbury 
was  thus  originally  funded  was  the  general  belief  throughout  Engw 
land ;  and  the  English  eoclesiastios  who  were  present  at  the 
oounoils  of  Pisa,  Constanoe,  and  Basle,  brought  forward  the  story 
as  a  proof  that  the  churchmen  of  France  and  Spain  had  no  real 
claim  to  preoedenoe.  A  oareftil  examination  of  the  early  history 
of  Glastonbury  will  be  found  in  Collier's  Ecolesiaitioal  History, 
Bk.  i.,  cent.  1. 

^  A  branch  road  from  the  Foss  is  said  to  have  passed  from  II* 
Chester  through  Street  and  Glastonbury  to  Wells,  and  thence  to 
a  line  of  Roman  road  on  the  Mendips.  This,  however,  is  oncer- 
tain.  Roman  coins  have  been  found  in  some  quantities  at  Wookey, 
about  two  miles  from  Wells ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  dear  that  the 
city  itself  was  ever  a  Roman  station,  although  the  names  of  '  Ad 
Aquas'  and  '  Theodorodunum'  hare  been  sometnnes  (bat  without 
authority)  assigned  to  it  *  Tethisohie'  is  the  name  g^van  to  WeUs 
in  the  Glastonbury  Chronicle  (quoted  in  '*Angtta  Sacra,**  i 
p.  558) ;  and  it  is  called  '  Tidiogton'  in  a  charter  of  the  Omfessor. 
It  is  possible  that  the  '  great  springs'  had  rendered  Wells  a 
sacred  site  in  the  days  of  the  Druids,  and  that  they  were  first 
placed  under  the  protection  of  St.  Andrew  by  the  early  British 
Christians  at  GHastonboiy. 

c  Before  Ina's  fiMmdation,  an  episcopal  see  is  said  to  have  been 
established  at  Congresbury,  on  the  river  Teo,  between  Tattoo 
and  Chedder.  The  sole  authority  for  this  statement  is  the  (Sm- 
tonbury  Chronicle,  which  is  not  trustworthy. 
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In  what  year  this  bishopric  was  founded  is  uncertain, 
since  the  passage  in  the  History  of  William  of  Malmesbnry, 
generally  relied  on  as  fixing  it  definitely  in  904,  has  been 
shewn  to  be  fall  of  inaccuracies.  It  may,  however,  be 
taken  for  granted  that  about  this  period,  and  during  the 
reign  of  £dward  the  Elder,  two  bishoprics,  in  addition  to 
those  already  existing  at  Winchester  and  Sherborne,  were 
provided  for  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  which  now  embraced 
all  the  west  of  England — ^Wells  for  Somerset,  and  Crediton 
for  Devonshire.  The  first  bishop  of  Wells  is  said  to  have 
been  Athelm,  abbot  of  Glastonboiy,  who  afterwards  be- 
came archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Of  his  successors  before 
the  Conquest  little  is  recorded  beyond  their  names.  Two, 
like  Athelm,  had  been  abbots  of  Glastonbury ;  and  three 
others,  like  him,  were  transbited  from  Wells  to  Canterbury  ; 
a  proof,  perhaps,  that  the  see  of  Wells,  during  the  Saxon 
period,  was  richly  endowed,  and  was  generally  filled  by  men 
of  considerable  rank.    Giso,  the  fifteenth  in  succession 

.  from  Athelm,  recovered  after  the  Conquest  the  possessions 
of  the  see,  which  had  been  forcibly  retained  by  Harold 
(afterwards  king),  during  the  reign  of  Edward^.  He  re- 
placed the  canons  who  had  been  expelled,  and  was  himself 
(probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  of  Saxon 
birth «)  permitted  to  retain  his  see,  to  which  he  had  been 
consecrated  at  Home  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Confessor. 
Giso's  successor  was, 

[A.D.  1088 — 1123.]  JoHK  DB  ViiLtTLA,  a  native  of  Tours, 

^  The  spoliation  of  the  see  by  Harold,  and  consequently  Bishop 
Giao's  recovery  of  the  manors,  are  much  doubted  by  the  editors  of 
the  M<maaHc<m.  At  the  Domesday  survey,  the  churoh  of  Wells 
poeeessed  only  one  manor  that  had  belonged  to  Harold  *'  on  the 
day  when  King  Bdward  was  alive  and  dead.**  The  lands  of  the 
see  at  this  period  were  wholly  in  Somersetshire,  and  extended  to 
280^  hides. 

<  He  was  a  native  of  St.  Trade  in  the  Hasban,  and  is  generally 
called '  Lotharingns,'  like  the  oonten^rary  bishops  of  Exeter  and 
Worcester, 
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who  had  practised  medicme  at  Bath  suooeBsfollj 
somewhat  irr^^rij,  aocording  to  WOIiam  of 
buiy^  He  was  the  founder  of  the  palace  at  ^ 
moving  for  that  purpose  the  cloister  and  other 
which  Bishop  Giso  had  constructed  for  the  um 
canons.  A  more  important  change  brought  about 
bishop  was  the  removal  of  the  place  of  the  see  fn 
to  Bath ;  according  to  Malmesbury,  for  the  sake  o 
ing  his  own  importance,  and  against  the  will  of  tl 
of  Wells ;  but  we  may  perhaps  believe  that  Bis) 
was  also  influenced  by  the  same  reasons  which  t 
time  of  the  Conquest  led  to  the  removal  of  many  ! 
the  'villulffi'  in  which  they  had  at  first  been  sit 
the  greater  security  of  walled  towns ;  a  change  mi 
in  obedience  to  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Lou 
1075  ;  and  partly  resulting  from  the  different 
life  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  bishops,  the  first 
like  the  Saxon  kings,  were  in  the  habit  of  wande 
one  manor  to  another,  and  of  thus  receiving  in 
rents  and  services  due  to  them^.  Bishop  John  ( 
bought  from  Henry  L  the  "  town  of  Bath,"  (th 
authority  and  services  which  had  hitherto  been  di 
exercised  by,  the  crown,)  for  five  hundred  pounds 
and  also  obtained  from  the  king  the  abbey  of  blai 
there,  founded  originally  by  Ofla  of  Merda,  abou 
775,  destroyed  by  the  Northmen,  but  restored  by 
Alfege,  afterwards  the  sainted  Archbishop  of  Ci 
and  burnt,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  in  1' 
shop  John  rebuilt  it  from  the  foundations,  togei 
its  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  which  for  s 
served  as  the  cathedral ;  but  although,  in  Mai 
words,  "cessit  Andreas  Simoni  fratri,  frater  majoi 
the  Church  of  St.  Andrew  at  Wells  was  not  desti 
main  long  secondary.    John  de  Yillula's  successo] 

t  '*  Uau  noQ  Uteris  medicus  probatus.  ** — Jk  Megihus, 
f  See  Exeter,  Pt  II. 
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23—1135.]  GoDBPRiD,  was,  like  hinoself,  called  "Bi- 
of  BatV'  And  was  buried  in  the  abbey  church  there ; 
ader  Bishop 

55 — ^1166.]  RoBBBT,— a  Claniao  monk  from  the  Abbey 
Pancras  at  Liewes, — ^the  discord  and  jealousy  between 
ken  of  Bath  and  Wells  concerning  the  place  of  the  see 
ae  so  great  that  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  bishop 
lal  decision  ;  and  it  was  determined  that  the  bishops 
d  in  future  be  styled  'of  Bath  and  Wells,'  and  should 
scted  by  an  equal  number  of  monks  and  canons  from 
abbey  and  collegiate  church.  Bishop  Robert  partly 
It  and  partly  repaired  the  Cathedral  at  Wells,  which 
become  ruinous  (see  Pt.  III.) ;  but  was  himself  buried 
^th.  He  seems  to  have  occasionally  assumed  helm 
hawberk,  after  the  then  general  fashion  of  the  English 
ktes.  (See  Winchester,  Henrt  of  Blois,  who  is  said 
ATe  procored  Bobert's  election  to  the  bishopric  of 
i).  He  was  taken  in  his  own  city  by  the  men  of 
tol  (adherents  of  Matilda),  and  detained  for  some  time 
rison,  in  return  for  the  capture  of  Wilfred  Talbot,  whom 
bishop  had  made  prisoner  in  Bath, 
he  see  remained  vacant  for  nearly  nine  years  after 
^op  Robert's  death,  during  which  Heniy  XL  retained 
temporalities.    His  successor, 

1171 — 1191.]  Reginald  Pitz-Jocbltn,  archdeacon  of 
urn,  and  son  of  Reginald  Jocelyn,  the  bishop  of  Salisbury 
0  was  excommunicated  by  Becket  at  Vezelay,  conse- 
ted  in  1171,  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  in 
)1,  but  died  before  his  consecration.  He  bestowed  the 
t  charter  on  the  city  of  WeUs. 

1192 — 1206.]  Savaricus,  son  of  Goldwin,  archdeacon 
Northampton,  and  a  relative  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI. 
^rmany,  is  said  to  have  received  the  bishopric  of  Bath 
*iu  Richard  Goeur  de  Lion  during  his  detention  by  the 
aperor,  in  return  for  many  services  rendered  by  him  to 
e  royal  captive.  The  rich  abbey  of  Glastonbury  was  added 

Tot.  I.   PT.  I.  T 
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to  the  see,  in  oonsideratioa  of  which  the  dty  of  Bath  was 
to  be  resigned  to  the  king;  and  the  bishop,  who  had  re- 
mained in  Germany  after  Richard's  release,  as  one  of  the 
hostages  for  the  fall  payment  of  his  ransom,  styled  himself, 
on  his  ttrrival  m  England,  Bishop  of  '*Bath  and  GHaston- 
bnry."  He  was  buried  at  Bath,  where  his  many  frander- 
ings  were  thos  alluded  to  in  his  epitaph : — 

"  Hospes  erat  mando,  per  mundum  semper  eondo^ 
Sic  suprema  dies  fit  sibi  prima  quiea** 

Bishop  Savaricus  had  maintained  a  constant  warfare  with 
the  monks  of  GUstonbuxy,  who  appealed  to  Borne  agunst 
the  union  of  their  abbey  with  the  bishopric ;  and  Adam  of 
Domersham  (one  of  the  monks)  records  how  the  bishop 
arrived  at  Glastonbury  on  Whit-Suoday,  attended  by  an 
armed  company  "non  sicut  decuit  pastorem;"  how  he 
broke  open  the  doors  of  the  abbey  and  church,  which  had 
been  closed  against  him,  seized  the  sacred  vestments,  caused 
himself  to  be  enthroned  in  the  church,  and  scourged  the 
refractory  monks,  many  of  whom  were  afterwards  carried  off 
and  imprisoned  at  Wells.  The  strife  was  appeased,  how- 
ever, soon  after  the  accession  of 
[a.d.  1206—1239.]  JocELTN  Tbotmav,  called  Jocelth  of 
Wblls.  The  monks  of  Glastonbuiy  agreed  to  resign  a 
goodly  proportion  of  their  manors  to  the  bishop,  who,  in 
return,  abandoned  his  daim  to  their  abbey.  Henceforth 
the  bishops  are  known  in  unbroken  succession  as  '  of  Bath 
and  Wells.'  In  1208,  after  the  promulgation  of  the  papal 
interdict  in  consequence  of  King  John's  refusal  to  accept 
Stephen  Langton  as  archbishop,  (see  Ga/nUrb^try^  Jocelyn 
of  Wells,  like  many  other  prelates,  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  kingdom.  He  fled  accordingly,  in  company  with  the 
Bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Worcester,  who  had  published 
the  interdict,  and  did  not  return  until  after  the  king's 
submission  to  Pandulph  in  1213  V    After  his  restoration, 

i>  Whilst  Bishop  Jooelyn  was  in  exile  the  king  reoeiyed  the 
revenue  of  Wells,  which  in  1212  was  £214  14s.  0d.     (Mag.  Bot., 
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chief  cares  vere  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  his  see, 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Wells,  of  which  he  shines  forth  as 
of  the  greatest  benefactors.  He  seems,  in  fact,  to  have 
rly  rebuilt  it  from  the  foundations ;  and  portions  of  the 
ting  naye,  the  transepts,  and  part  of  the  choir  arcof  his 
k.  (See  Pts.  I.  and  III.)  He  first  appointed  vicars 
ral  for  the  cathedral,  besides  creating  several  new  pre- 
ds ;  and  bought  the  palace,  afterwards  known  as  Amndel- 
86,  in  the  Strand,  for  the  nse  of  the  bishops  of  WeUs. 
i  chapel  attached  to  the  palace  of  Wells,  and  restored 
Bishop  Bagot  (died  1854),  was  also  originally  built 
Bishop  Jocelyn,  who  was  buried  (1242)  in  the  midst  of 
choir  <^  his  new  cathedral.  He  had  been  thirty- 
en  years  bishop  ;  "  God,"  says  Fuller,  '*  to  square  his 
iat  ondertaldngs,  giving  him  a  long  life  to  his  large 
urt"  In  conjunction  with  Peter  de  Bupibus,  Bishop 
Winchester,  Bishop  Jocelyn  crowned  Henry  HE.,  at 
raceater. 

1243 — ^1247.]  RoGBB,  his  successor,  was  the  last  bishop 
«rred  at  Bath. 

1248 — 1264.]  William  Btttoh  or  Button,  a  member 
a  knightly  family  settled  at  Bytton,  in  the  neighbour- 
ed of  Bath,  was  sent  in  1253  to  Spain,  in  order  to  nego- 
tte  the  marriage  between  Prince  Edward,  afterwards  Ed- 
tfd  L,  and  the  Princess  Eleanor  of  Castile.  He  is  prin- 
pally  remarkable,  however,  for  the  long  row  of  Buttons 
bich  he  succeeded  in  affixing  to  the  various  dignities  of 
^ells.  More  than  half-a-dozen  of  his  relatives  were  thus 
x>vided  for.  His  tomb  remains  at  the  north-east  comer 
'  St.  Catherine's  Chapel  in  WeUs  Cathedral,  (Pt.  I. 
XXYn.) 

th  John.)  The  bishop's  establishment,  cuxjording  to  this  docu- 
ent^  comprised  a  train  of  huntsmen,  a  pack  of  harriers,  and 
kirteen  other  dogs  of  various  descriptions.  Richard  I.  had 
ennitted  the  bishops  to  keep  dogs  of  chase  anyirhere  in  So- 
mersetshire. 
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[A.D.  1264,  5.]  Walter  Giffobd  (1264,  was  translated  to 
York  in  1265.) 

[a,d.  1267—1274.]  A  second  William  Bytton,  nephew  of 
the  former  bishop  of  that  name,  succeeded.  In  his  b*fe- 
time  he  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  for  sanctity  of  life 
and  manners;  and  when  the  pope  granted  permission  to 
Robert  Kilwardbj,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  elect,  to  be 
consecrated  by  any  bishop  he  might  prefer,  he  chose  Bishop 
Bytton, ''  quod  fama  sanctitatis  inter  cseteros  multum  efflo- 
rebat*.'  He  continued  to  be  reverenced  after  death ;  and 
his  tomb,  which  remains  in  the  south  choir-aisle,  (Pt  L 
§  XXYI.,)  was  much  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  toothache. 
This  bishop  was  the  author  of  an  important  body  of  statutes 
for  the  gOTcmment  of  the  Church  of  Wells. 

[a.d.  1275 — ^1292.]  Robert  Burnell  was  descended  from 
the  powerful  Barons  of  Burnell,  whose  principal  stronghold 
was  the  Castle  of  Acton  Burnell  in  Shropshire.  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  ministers  of  Edward  I., — treasurer,  and 
afterwards  chancellor, — ^and  was  much  employed  in  affairs 
connected  with  Wales,  for  better  attention  to  which  he  re- 
moved for  some  time  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  Bristol. 
He  is  said  to  have  amassed  great  wealth,  and  to  have  en- 
riched his  brothers  and  other  relatives  ''supra  modum." 
The  great  hall  of  the  palace  at  Wells,  (now  in  ruins,)  the 
largest  attached  to  any  episcopal  palace  in  England,  was 
built  by  him;  and  he  repaired  at  his  own  expense  the 
castle  of  his  family  at  Acton  Burnell.  Bishop  Burnell  died 
at  Berwick  in  1292,  during  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
and  English  barons  at  which  Edward  I.  adjudged  the  crown 
of  Scotland  to  Balliol.  His  body,  however,  was  brought  to 
Wells,  and  interred  in  the  nave  of  lus  cathedral 

[A.D.  1293—1302.]    William  de  la  March,  Treasurer  of 
England,  succeeded  Burnell.    The  great  Churchmen  had 
been  ready  to  support  Edward  I.  in  his  schemes  of  in- 
sular conquest,  especially  in  his  attacks  on  the  Webb, 
i  Mat  Paris. 
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whose  rebellloas  princes  Archbishop  Pcckham  ezoommuni- 
cated,  and  whose  movements  Bishop  Bumell  had  carefully 
watched.  It  is  nevertheless  somewhat  remarkable  that, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  statement  of  Westminster,  William 
de  la  March  was  the  instigator  of  the  arbitrary  act  by 
which,  before  his  war  in  Goienne,  Edward  I.  swept  into 
his  own  exchequer,  under  the  name  of  a  loan,  all  the  wealth 
which  had  been  accumulated  in  the  religious  houses  of  the 
realm;  not  only  that  belonging  to  the  Churchmen  them- 
selves, but  that  also  which,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
time,  had  been  placed  by  others  in  their  charge,  as  in  the 
most  secure  banks  of  deposit.  Edward  I.  petitioned  the 
Pope  for  the  canonization  of  this  prelate  after  his  death, 
asserting  that  his  life  had  been  conspicuous  for  sanctity^ 
and  that  many  miracles  had  been  performed  by  him.  The 
king's  request,  however,  was  not  granted ;  possibly  owing 
to  the  part  Bishop  de  U  March  had  taken  in  the  plunder  of 
the  monasteries.  His  tomb  remains  in  the  south  transept. 
The  beautiful  chapter-house  of  his  cathedral  was  com- 
menced by  Bishop  De  la  March.     (Pt.  I.  §  XVm.) 

[a.d.  1302—1308.]  Waltbe  Hasblshaw,  Dean  of  Wells, 
succeeded. 

[a.d.  1309 — 1329.]  John  DEOKENSfOED,  Keeper  of  the 
king's  wardrobe,  in  1312  was  appointed  guardian  of  the 
kingdom  during  the  absence  of  Edward  U.  in  France.  He 
subsequently  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella. **  He  took,"  says  the  old  historian  of  Wells,  "  some 
care  of  his  diocese,  which  he  adorned  by  his  buildings,  but 
far  more  of  his  own  family." 

[a.d.  1329 — 1365.]  Ralph  of  Sheewbbuet,  (Radulphus  de 
Salopia,)  whose  birth  and  antecedents  are  unknown,  was 
the  unanimous  choice  of  the  monks  of  Bath  and  of  the 
canons  of  Wells.  His  consecration  took  place  without 
the  assent  of  the  Pope,  for  which  unfortunate  haste 
Bishop  Ralph  had  subsequently  to  pay  an  enormous  sum 

.  into  the  Roman  treasury.    He  was  the  founder  of  the 
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Bishop's  College  at  Wells,  afterwards  added  to  by  Bishop 
Beckington.  In  the  hall  there  still  remains  a  curious 
picture,  in  which  the  vicars  are  seen  kneeling  at  the  feet 
of  the  bishop,  with  this  inscription  attadied :— - 

"  Per  vioos  podti  viUa,  pater  ahne  rogamos 
Ut  simul  tmiti,  te  dante  domes,  maneamuB." 

The  bishop  benignantly  responds : — 

"  Vestra  petant  merita,  quod  aint  conooBsa  petita, 
Ut  maneatis  ita,  loca  fedmus  hie  stabilita." 

Bishop  Halph  also  built  a  house  for  the  choristers,  besides 
restoring  many  of  the  palaces  belonging  to  the  see,  and 
surrounding  with  lofty  walls  and  a  deep  foss  the  episcopal 
palace  at  Wells.  He  rendered  himself  especially  popular  by 
procuring  the  disaffbrestation  of  Mendip,  hitherto  a  royal 
hunting-ground,  'the  change  was  greatly  in  fa?our  of  the 
country  people  ;  "beef,"  says  old  Fuller,  "better  fdeasmg 
the  husbandman's  palate  than  Tenison."  His  tomb,  with 
e£Sgy,  remains  in  the  north  choir-aisle.    (Ft.  I.  §  XXXL) 

[A.D.  1363—1365.]  John  Barnet,  translated  fix)m  Worcester 
in  1363,  was  removed  to  Ely  in  1365. 

[▲.D.  1366-^1386.]  John  Harewell^  chaplain  to  the  Black 
Prince  and  Chancellor  of  Gkucony,  was  consecrated  at  Bour- 
deaux  by  the  archbishop  of  that  city.  He  built  the  south 
tower  of  the  west  front.  His  effigy  remains  in  the  south  choir- 
able,  but  scarcely  represents  him,  as  Godwin  tells  us  he  was, 
"  homo  praepinguis  et  obesus  admodum."   (Pt.  I.  §  XXVI.) 

[a.d.  1386—1388.]  Walter  Skirlaw,  translated  from  Lich- 
field in  1386,  removed  to  Durham  (see  that  Cathedral),  in 
1388. 

[a.d.  1388—1401.]  Ralph  Erohuh,  translated  from  Salis- 
bury in  1388,  died  14:01. 

[a.d.  1401—1407.]  Henrt  Bowet,  translated  to  York,  1407. 

[a.d.  1407—^1424.]  Nicholas  Bubwith,  had  been  translated 
from  London  to  Salisbury,  and  thence  to  Bath  and  Wells. 
He  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  was  one 
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F  those  vho  assisted  in  electing  Pope  Martin  V.  In 
is  cathedral  at  Wells  he  built  the  north  tower  of  the 
restern  front,  and  his  beautiful  chantry  remains  in  the 
lave,  (Pt,  I.  §  XVIL)  Bishop  Bubwith  was  the  founder  of 
n  almshouse  at  Wells,  still  existing  near  St.  Cuthbert's 
iliurck 

D.  1425 — 1443-]  John  Stafford,  was  translated  to  Canter- 
jury,  (see  that  Cathedral),  in  1443. 
D.  1443 — 1464.]  Thomas  de  Beckingtojt,  one  of  the 
jreat  benefactors  of  Wells,  succeeded.  He  was  born  (of 
ow  parentage,  '  textoris  filius,')  at  the  village  of  Becking- 
ton,  about  two  miles  from  Frome,  and  was  sent  at  an  early 
ige  to  Winchester  for  education,  where  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  William  of  Wykeham,  who  placed  him  first 
in  his  college  at  Winchester,  and  thence  removed  him 
to  Oxford.  A  book  in  which  he  asserted  the  right  of  the 
English  crown,  and  made  it 

..."  well  appear,  the  S&lique  law 
Was  not  devised  for  the  realm  of  France," 

drew  on  him  the  favourable  notice  of  Duke  Humphrey  of 
Gloucester,  by  whose  influence,  as  is  probable,  he  was  made 
tutor  to  the  young  King  Henry  YI. ;  and  after  having  been 
ippointed  principal  Secretary  and  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal, 
be  was  nominated  to  this  bishopric  in  the  year  1443. 
Bishop  Beckington  trod  closely  in  the  steps  of  his  early 
patron,  W^ykeham,  whose  love  and  practical  knowledge  of 
architecture  he  seems  to  have  inherited.  Nearly  all  the 
spiscopal  palaces  in  his  diocese  were  repaired  by  him;  a 
part  of  the  cloisters  at  Wells  was  his  work  ;  and  the 
College  of  Vicars  Choral,  which  Bishop  Ralph  of  Shrews- 
bury had  founded,  was  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  at 
bis  expense.  His  rebus,  a  beacon  and  a  ton,  still  remains 
on  these  and  other  of  his  buildings,  Por  the  city  of  Wells 
he  built  gatehouses,  market-offices,  and  a  conduit,  supplied 
by  pipes  from  St.  Andrew's  Well.  In  Oxford,  imitating 
Wykeham,  he  was  one  of  the  principal  benefactors  of  Lincob 
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College,  the  building  of  which  he  completed.  Bishop  Beck- 
ingtoQ  died  very  wealthy,  (although  he  asserts  in  his  will 
that  he  had  spent  six  thousand  marks  in  repairing  and 
adorning  his  palaces,)  bequeathing  books,  church  orna- 
ments, and  vestments  to  his  churches  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
to  Wjkeham's  colleges  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  and  to 
many  parish  churches  and  monasteries.  His  beautiful  chan- 
try remains,  partly  in  St.  Calixtus'  chapel  (Pt.  I.  §  XV 111.), 
and  partly  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  (Pt.  L  §  XXVL) 
"A  beacon,"  says  Fuller,  "we  know  is  so  calleci  from 
beckoninffy — that  is,  making  signs  or  giving  notice  to  the 
next  beacon,"  (an  etymology  which  need  not  be  pressed, 
however).  "  This  bright  beacon  doth  nod  and  give  hints 
of  bounty  to  future  ages ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  it  will  be 
long  before  his  signs  will  be  observed,  understood,  and 
imitated  ^" 

k  In  the  notdoeof  Bishop  Beddngton,  introduced  by  Chaundler 
in  bis  life  of  Wykeham,  Wells  is  thus  described: — the  speakers 
are  Ferrandus  and  Panestios.  Ferrandus  having  wandered  over 
hills  and  through  valleys  from  '  the  beautiful  and  sublime  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,*  desires  to  rest  in  the  '  village'  he  sees  at  a 
distanoa    Panestius  replies, — 

"  Tou  should  call  it  a  city  rather  than  a  village,  which  would 
be  more  evident  to  you,  could  you  see  all  the  beauty  and  neatness 
that  is  within  it  That  most  beautif\il  church  which  we  discern 
at  a  distance,  consecrated  to  St.  Andrew,  the  most  pious  i^>08tle 
of  the  immortal  God,  contains  the  episcopal  chair  of  a  worthy 
priest.  It  has  also  adjoining  to  it,  an  extensive  palace,  adorned 
with  wonderM  splendour,  surrounded  with  flowing  waters,  and 
crowned  with  a  fine  row  of  turreted  walls,  in  which  dwells  the  meet 
dignified  and  learned  prelate,  Thomas,  the  first  of  that  name. 
This  man,  by  his  sole  industry  and  disbursements,  raised  this 
city  to  its  present  state  of  splendour ;  fortifying  the  church  in 
the  strongest  manner  with  gates,  towers,  and  walls,  and  building 
the  palace  in  which  he  lives,  with  other  edifices,  in  the  most 
sumptuous  style ;  so  that  he  not  only  merits  to  be  called  the 
foimder,  but  more  deservedly  the  grace  and  ornament  of  the 
Church. 

"That  the  deigymen  here  are  religious  In  their  manners, 
honest  in  their  lives,  noble  in  hospitality,  afhble  and  agreeable 
to  strangers,  and  to  all  benevolent,  you  will  first  discover  &om 
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[a.d.  1465 — 1491.]  Robert  Stilungton,  already  Keeper  of 
the  Privy  Seal,  became  Chancellor  of  England  in  1468. 
By  Edward  lY.  he  was  sent  on  a  mission,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  induce  the  Bake  of  Bretagne  to  deli?er  np 
Henry  of  Bichmond,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  him.  On 
this  occasion  Bishop  Stillington  made  for  himself  a  bitter 
enemy  in  Bichroond ;  and  on  the  accession  of  the  latter  to 
the  crown  of  England,  the  Bishop  is  said  to  have  supported, 
though  to  what  extent  is  uncertain,  the  imposture  of 
Lambert  Simnel.  At  any  rate,  after  the  fall  of  Simnel, 
Stillington  was  accused  of  high  treason,  and  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  Oxford.  For  some  time  the  University 
refused  to  deliver  him,  asserting  that  to  do  so  would  be  a 
Tiolation  of  their  privileges,  since  he  was  among  them,  to 
all  appearance,  for  the  prosecution  of  study.  The  crime  of 
high  treason,  however,  could  not  be  covered  even  by  the 
high  privileges  of  mediaeval  Oxford ;  and  Bishop  Stilling- 
ton was  at  length  (1487)  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
Kmg's  messengers,  by  whom  he  was  conveyed  to  Windsor. 
He  remained  there  in  close  custody  until  his  death  in  1491. 
He  had  built  for  himself  a  stately  chantry  adjoining  the 
cloisters  of  his  own  cathedral,  in  which  he  was  buried 
The  chantry  was  destroyed,  however,  by  Sir  John  Gates 
{temp.  Eliz.),  for  the  sake  of  the  lead  with  which  it  was 
covered ;  and  men,  says  Godwin,  who  when  boys  had  seen 
the  bishop  alive,  and  had  witnessed  his  interment,  beheld  in 

obsonration,  and  then  learn  from  experience ;  for  they  are  ac- 
customed to  wait  on  strangers  and  travellers  with  every  office  of 
humanity ;  and  they  seem  to  contend  who  shall  first  invite  any 
one  and  prevail  on  him  to  partake  of  their  hospitality.  The 
orbanity  of  the  inferior  clerks  whom  they  call  vicars,  the  order 
and  concord  of  the  dtisens,  the  just  laws,  the  excellent  polity,  the 
delightful  situation  of  the  place,  the  neatness  of  the  dwellings, 
the  intrinsio  prudence  of  the  people,  and  the  adornment,  honour, 
and  pleasantness  of  the  whole,  both  make  and  ornament  this  city ; 
the  name  of  which  is  Wells  (Fontana,)  so  called  by  its  ancient  in- 
habitants from  the  fountains  gushing  out  in  every  part " 
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their  old  age  his  chantiy  destroyed,  and  hb  remains  them- 
selyes  rudely  shaken  from  the  lead  in  which  they  had 
been  wrapped. 

[a.d.  1491—1494.]  BiCHABD  Eox,  translated  from  Exeter, 
and  from  Wells  to  Darham ;  finally  to  Winchester  in  1500. 
(See  EzBTBR  and  Winchbstsb.) 

[a.d.  1495—1503.]  Oliver  Kino,  Chief  Secretary  to  Ed- 
ward IV.  and  to  Henry  YII.,  succeeded  Bishop  Fox  both 
in  the  see  of  Exeter  and  in  that  of  Bath  and  WeOs.  His 
principal  work  was  the  rebuilding  (or  rather  beginning  to 
rebuild)  the  abbey  church  at  Bath,  generally  considered 
the  ktest  cathedral  built  in  England.  This  he  is  said  to 
have  done  in  obedience  to  a  dream,  in  which  he  saw  a 
vision  resembling  JacoVs  bdder,  and  heard  a  voice  saying, 
<'Let  an  01i?er  stablish  the  Crown  and  a  King  build  the 
Church."  Accordingly,  on  the  west  front  of  the  church  is 
represented  the  dream  of  Bishop  King^— the  ladder,  with 
ascending  and  descending  angels.  There  is  also  an  in- 
scription in  Latin  and  English  (referring  to  Judges  ix.  8),— 

''  Trees  going  to  obooee  their  King 
Said,  fie  to  08  the  OUTe(r)  King." 

The  church,  however,  was  scarcely  completed  at  the  time 
of  the  dissolution;  and  Bishop  King  himself  was  most 
probably  buried  at  Windsor,  in  a  chapel  on  the  south  side 
of  the  choir.  His  successor  was 
[a.d.  1504 — 1518.]  Hadman  db  Castello,  a  native  of 
Cometo  in  Tuscany,  despatched  as  papal  legate  to  Soot- 
land  by  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  The  death  of  the  Scottish 
King  detained  him  in  London,  where  he  became  intimate 
with  Archbishop  Morton,  by  whom  Henry  VII.  was  per- 
suaded to  entrust  him,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  with  the 
management  of  all  business  between  England  and  the  Papal 
Court.  Li  the  year  1503  the  bishopric  of  Hereford  was 
conferred  upon  him ;  from  which,  in  the  following  year, 
he  was  translated  to  Bath  and  WeUs.    In  the  meantimCf 
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leumder  YI.,  ''am  sscnli  monstrnm"  (Alexander  Borgia), 
ad  raised  him  to  the  cardinakte,  and  afterwards,  casting 
kmging  eye  upon  the  wealth  which  Hadrian  had  amassed, 
ktempted  to  poison  him,  with  certain  other  cardinals,  at 
be  famoQs  hanqoet  in  the  garden  of  the  Vatican  (August, 
503).  The  poisoned  wine,  howerer,  was  presented  to  the 
^ope  himself  hy  mistake,  who  died,  and  whose  son,  the 
nfaroons  Oaesar  Borgia,  neyer  reooyered  the  effects  of  the 
ame- poison.  Cardinal  de  Gastello  subsequently  headed 
i  oonspiracj  against  Leo  X.,  and  upon  its  discovery  was 
»nipeUed  to  leare  Rome  in  disguise,  and  was  nerer  after- 
rards  heard  of.  The  bishoprics  both  of  Hereford  and  of 
^th-  and  Wells  were  conferred  on  him  at  Rome.  In  the 
atter  he  was  installed  in  the  person  of  his  proxy,  the  Pope*s 
(ub-coUector  in  England,  the  historian  Polydore  Vergil) 
rho  afterwards  became  Archdeacon  of  Weils ;  '^  on  the 
|uire  whereof,"  says  Fuller,  "he  bestowed  hangings  flou- 
rished with  the  hiurel-tree,  and  as  I  remember  wrote  upon 
;hem,  '  Sunt  Polydori  munera  VergiliL' " 
D.  1518—1523.]  Thomas  Wolset  held  the  see  of  Wells 
n  wtnmendam  upon  the  deprivation  of  Cardinal  de  Cas- 
«Uo,  until  he  resigned  it  in  1523  in  order  to  receive  the 
ieher  benefice  of  Durham.  It  may  here  be  observed,  that 
;hroughout  the  episcopates  of  foreign  prelates,  such  as 
Cardinal  de  Gastello,  —  whilst  a  see  was  held  in  eam- 
nendam,  as  by  Wolsey, — or  whilst  such  bishops  as  Beck- 
ngton  and  Stillington  were  holding  the  chancellorship  and 
»ther  great  offices  of  statei  the  duties  of  their  sees  were 
lischarged  by  suffiragan  bishops,  one  of  whom,  Thomas 
>)mi8h,  Provost  of  Orid,  and  Tiriensis  JSpiscoptu, — titular 
rishop  of  Tenos  in  the  Archipelago, — presided  over  the 
iffairs  of  Bath  and  Wells  from  1486  to  1513.  This  use  of 
luffragans  in  the  English  Church  dates  from  an  early 
»eriod^ 

1  See  Collier,  Eccles.  Hfat,  vol.  iii.  p.  (Jl,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  268, 
id.  1840).    The  episcopate  of  Thomas  Cornish  is  generally  sup- 
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[a.d.  1523 — ^1540.]   John  Clbbk,  constantly  emplo] 
foreign  embassies  by  EEenry  YUL,  was  sent  bj 
Borne  in  1521,  in  order  to  present  to  Pope  Leo 
King's  ''  Defence  of  the  Faith"  in  reply  to  Luther, 
speech  in  the  Consistory  of  Cardinals  on  this  c 
is  printed  with  the  book  itself.    On  his  retom  \ 
rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells.    1 
a  more  difficult  mission  was  entrusted  to  him,  tha) 
nouncing  to  the  Duke  of  Cleves  the  divorce  of  h 
Anne.    l%e  Bishop  and  all  his  attendants  were  aod 
poisoned  on  their  way  home,  the  former  only  returni 
difficulty  to  London,  where  he  died,  February,  154C 

[aj).  1541 — 1547.]  William  Knight,  "  legum  docU 
an  '  orator*  or  ambassador  of  Henry  YIll.,  succeeds 
built  a  beautiful  cross  in  the  market-place  at  Wella 
however,  is  no  longer  existing. 

[a.d.  1548 — 1554.]  William  Barlow  became  Bi 
St.  Asaph  in  the  year  1535.  In  the  following  yea: 
translated  to  St.  David's,  and  in  1548  to  Wells, 
was  a  supporter  of  the  '  new  profession ;'  and  on  tl 
sion  of  Mary  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  € 
Elizabeth  appointed  him  to  the  see  of  Chichester,  < 
he  became  the  first  Protestant  bishop.  (See  Caici 
Barlow  became  Bishop  of  Wells  through  the  infli 
the  Protector  Duke  of  Somerset,  in  whose  favour 
the  best  manors  belonging  to  the  see,  together  i 
episcopal  palace  at  Wells,  were  alienated  in  the 
Bishop  Barlow's  appointment. 


^ '  ii 


posed  to  have  lasted  fifty-three  years,  and  to  be  the  la 
corded  in  the  annals  of  the  English  Church.  He  has  I 
founded,  howeyer,  with  a  predecessor  of  the  same  nan 
'  Tineoffls/  also  suffi-agan  of  Wells  from  1459  to  14; 
Stubbs'  Regiitrum.  Scurum  Anglicanum,  p.  146.)  The  ej 
of  Caxdinal  Bourohier,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (fifty-oi 
is  the  longest  on  record  of  an  English  prelate  in  actual  f 
of  his  see. 
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[a.d.  155^— 1558.]  Gilbert  Boubk  was  nominated  to  the 
see  by  Qneen  Mary,  who  also  made  him  President  of  Wales. 
Such  was  the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers  in  the  previous  reign, 
that  Godwin  suggests  the  see  would  have  been  altogether 
suppressed  had  not  Mary's  accession  prevented  any  further 
alienations.  Before  the  Reformation  it  had  been  wealthier 
than  either  London  or  Salisbury.  The  palace  at  Wells  had 
been  restored  to  the  see  on  Somerset's  attainder.  Bishop 
Bourn  was  deprived  by  Elizabeth,  and  placed  under  the 
custody  of  the  Dean  of  Exeter.  He  died  at  Silverton,  in 
Devonshire,  in  1569,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  there ; 
which  now,  however,  contains  no  memorial  of  him. 

[a.d.  1559 — ^1581.]  Gilbert  Barkley,  first  of  the  unbroken 
succession  of  Protestant  bishops.  After  his  death  the  see 
remained  vacant  for  two  years,  until 

[a.d.  1584—1590.]  Thomas  Godwin  was  appointed,  in  much 
favour  as  a  preacher  with  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  see  was 
again  vacant  for  two  years. 

[a.d.  1592—1607.]  John  Stil. 

[a.d.  1608 — 1616.]  James  Montague  had  been  first  Master 
of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  At  Wells  he  re- 
stored the  episcopal  palace,  which  had  fallen  much  into 
decay,  giving  especial  attention  to  the  chapel,  originally 
built  by  Bishop  Jooelyn;  and  which,  after  Montague's 
restoration,  is  praised  by  Godwin  as  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful he  had  ever  seen.  Bishop  Montague  gave  £1,000  to- 
wards the  completion  of  the  abbey  church  at  Bath.  In 
1616  he  was  translated  to  Winchester. 

[a.d.  1616—1626.]  Arthur  Lake,  Warden  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester,  succeeded. 

[a.d.  1626—1628.]  William  Laud  was  translated  to  Wells 
from  St  David's ;  in  1628  to  London,  and  thence  to  Can- 
terbury.   (See  Canterbury.) 

[ajo.  Sept.  1628— Sept.  1629.]  Leonard  Mawe  had  accom- 
panied Prince  Charles  on  his  romantic  expedition  to  Spain, 
and  became  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  on  hb 
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return.  He  is  said  to  have  received  his  bishopric  throngh 
the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  by  Mawe's 
representation  had  been  elected  Chancellor  of  Cambridge. 

[▲J>.  1639—1633.]  Walter  Cu^lb,  translated  from  Ro- 
chester, and  from  Wells  to  Winchester. 

[a.d.  1633—1670.]  William  Pebecb,  translated  from  Peter- 
borough, shared  the  general  fate  of  the  Church  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  lived  to  be  replaced  in  his  see  on  the 
Restoration. 

[a.d.  1670—1672.]  Robert  Crbighton. 

[a.i>.  1673—1684.]  Pbtbr  Mxws,  transkted  to  Winchester. 
(See  that  Cathedral.) 

[a.d.  1684 — 1690.]  Thomas  Ken,  **  one  of  the  most  primitive 
and  holy  bishops  who,  by  Gbd's  mercy,  have  been  raised  up 
to  adorn  the  Apostolical  Church  in  England,'*  is  also  the 
bislu^  who,  of  all  his  predecessors  and  successors,  is  now 
most  generally  remembered  in  connection  with  the  see  of 
Bath  and  Wells.  Ken  was  bom  at  Berkhampstead  in 
Hertfordshire,  in  July,  1637.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  was 
sent  to  Winchester  College,  where  he  was  admitted  in 
January,  1653.  His  name  is  still  to  be  seen,  cut  in  the 
stone,  on  a  buttress  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  college 
cloisters.  Here  commenced  his  friendship  with  Francis 
Tumer,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  became  associ- 
ated with  him  in  many  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
of  his  Ufe. 

From  Winchester  Ken  passed  to  Hart  Hall,  in  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  became  Scholar  and  Fellow  of  New  College. 
He  returned  to  Winchester  as  Fellow  of  the  college  Uiere  in 
1666.  Bishop  Morley  made  him  his  domestic  chaplain. 
In  1669  he  became  Prebendary  of  Winchester,  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  chapbun  to  King  Charles  II.  and  to 
.the  Princess  Mary  of  Orange.  At  this  time  he  composed  his 
"  Manual  of  Prayers  for  the  Use  of  Winchester  Scholars," 
as  well  as  (for  the  same  purpose)  his  three  well-known 
hymns,  "  Morning,  Evening,  and  Midnight."    The  refusal 
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his  house  to  Nell  Gwjnne,  who  had  acoompanied  the 
[ig  to  Winchester,  seems  to  have  procured  for  Ken  the 
hopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  which  became  vacant  soon 
erwiurds.  So  far  from  having  been  offended  by  Ken*8 
remptory  refusal,  Charles  IL  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
Md's  fish  !  who  shall  have  Bath  and  Wells  but  the  little 
low  who  would  not  give  poor  Nelly  a  lodging  P" 
Ken  was  accordingly  consecrated  by  Archbishop  San- 
>ft  in  1684.  He  attended  the  death-bed  of  Charles  U., 
gether  with  his  friend  Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely ;  and  then 
snt  down  to  Wells  to  begin  the  care  of  his  diocese.  The 
mple,  laborious,  and  earnest  life  of  the  new  bishop  at  once 
^mmanded  the  affectionate  respect  of  his  people.  ''His 
hristian  self-government  and  discipline  were  the  secret  of 
is  strength,  as  his  free  and  almost  unlimited  almsgiving 
us  the  preparation  of  his  cheerful  contentment  in  his  own 
Bverscs."  After  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor — ^within  a  day's 
inimey  of  WeUs — the  Bishop  received  and  assisted  the 
iigitives  by  hundreds;  and  was  appointed,  with  Bishop 
Darner  of  Ely,  to  attend  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  on  the 
icaffold.  Both  Ken  and  Turner  were  among  the  seven 
oishops  tried  and  acquitted  at  Westminster ;  and  both,  on 
the  accession  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  were  found  among 
the  nonjurors.  Bishop  Ken  made  a  public  protest  in  the 
cathedral  at  WeUs  against  his  deprivation ;  but,  after  the 
see  had  been  offered  to  Dr.  Beveridge,  and  declined  by  him, 
it  was  filled  by  Dr.  Kidder. 

Bishop  Ken,  whose  income  was  now  reduced  to  £20 
a-year,  found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  his  nephew,  Isaac 
Walton,  Canon  of  Salisbury,*and  Bector  of  Pobhot,  near 
Devizes.  Here  and  at  Longleat,  the  seat  of  his  friend 
Lord  Weymouth,  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  remaining 
years.  On  the  death  of  Bishop  Kidder,  Ken  made  a  cession 
of  his  canonical  rights  to  Dr.  Hooper,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
who  was  about  to  be  translated  to  Wells.  This  was  the 
last  important  event  of  his  life.    He  died  at  Longleat, 
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March  19, 1710 ;  and  was  buried  (it  is  said  at  sunrise,  in 
reference  to  his  habit  of  rising  with  the  sun)  in  the  church- 
yard of  Frome  in  Somersetshire,  where  his  memory  is  still 
venerated.  A  window  commemorating  him  has  lately  been 
placed  in  the  chancel.  He  b  interred  beneath  a  grating  of 
iron  bars,  bent  into  the  form  of  a  coffin,  across  which  are 
laid  an  iron  mitre  and  pastoral  staff. 

Bishop  Ken  was  an  exact  economist  of  his  time,  and  is 
said  to  ha?e  strictly  accustomed  himself  to  one  sleep  only 
in  the  night,  so  that  he  often  rose  at  one  or  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  It  was  also  his  regular  practice  to  sing  his 
own  Morning  Hymn  to  the  lute  before  dressing  himself. 
The  best  and  fullest  account  of  this  excellent  bishop 
will  be  found  in  the  "Life  of  Ken,  by  a  Layman,*'  London, 
185L 

[a.d.  1691 — 1703.]  RiCHABB  Kidber  became  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells  on  the  deprivation  of  Ken.  The  see  had  been 
offered  to  Dr.  Beyeridge,  afterwards  Bishop*  of  St.  Asaph, 
who  declined  it,  being  unwilling  to  take  upon  himself  an 
office  of  which  he  believed  Ken  to  have  been  unjustly  de- 
prived. Bishop  Kidder  had  been  a  Fellow  of  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge;  but  his  fellowship  wfis  taken  from  him 
in  the  year  1662,  on  the  score  of  his  puritanical  opinions. 
These,  however,  he  afterwards  got  rid  of ;  and  having  been 
appointed  Bean  of  Peterborough  in  1681,  was  elevated,  ten 
years  later,  to  the  place  of  Bishop  Ken.  During  the  great 
storm  on  the  night  between  the  26th  and  27th  of  November, 
1703,  when  Winstanley  perished  in  his  lighthouse  on  the 
Eddystone,  Bishop  Kidder  and  his  wife  were  both  killed, 
as  they  ky  in  bed  in  the  palace  at  WeUs,  by  the  fall  of 
a  heavy  stack  of  chimneys.  They  were  buried  in  the 
cathedraL 

[▲.B.  1704 — 1727.]  Georoe  Hooper  had  accompanied  into 
Holland,  as  her  almoner,  the  Princess  Mary  of  Orange,  on 
her  marriage.  After  her  accession  to  the  crown  of  England, 
Hooper  became  Dean  of  Canterbury,  and  in  1703  was  coa- 
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secnted  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
translated  to  Bath  and  Wells. 

[a.d.  1727—1743.]  Johh  Wyhme,  translated  from  St.  Asaph. 

[aj).  1743—1773.]  Edwam>  Wilus. 

[a.d.  1774—1803.]  Charles  Moss. 

[a.d.  1802—1824.]  RiCHABB  Bsadok. 

[a.d.  1824 — 1845.]  Qborgb  Hbnrt  Law.  Daring  his  epi- 
scopate the  Theological  College  was  established  at  Wells. 

[A.D.  1845—1854.]  Richard  Baoot. 

[a.d.  1854—.]  Bx>BERT  John  Eden,  Baron  Auckland. 
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PART  III. 

NOTB.      (SbE  PlBT  I.  §  XII.) 

The  architectural  ciiarocter  of  tbe  nave  of  WeUs,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  direct  statement  of  the  Canon  of  Wells,  (whose 
short  Chronicle,  written  immediately  after  the  death  of  Bishop 
Buhworth,  A.D.  1424,  is  the  only  known  authority  for  the  history 
of  the  cathedral*,)  that  Bbhop  Jocelyn  entirely  palled  down  the 
former  chnrch,  rebuilt  it  from  the  foundations,  and  dedicated  it, 
**  Wellensem  ecclesiam,  vetustatis  minis  enormiter  deformatam, 
prostrayit,  et  a  pavimentis  erexit,  dedicayitque,"  offers,  it  must 
be  admitted,  much  difficulty.  Professor  Willis's  explanation  has 
been  adopted  in  the  text  (Part  I.);  but  a  very  different  yiew 
has  been  supported  by  a  thoroughly  competent  architectural 
critic,  from  whom  we  have  received  the  following  note : — 

"  Reading  the  History  of  the  Canon  of  Wells,  with  allowable 
observance  of  probabilities,  and  also  with  the  light  of  internal 
evidence,  I  make  out  this  to  be  the  course  of  the  church.  Robert 
(1135 — 1165)  consecrated  the  Norman  church,  which  was  pro- 
bably just  about  completed,  (and  may  have  inchided  many  Saxon 
portions,)  between  1142  and  1149;  for  the  consecration  ixxk 
place  in  the  presence  of  Joceline  of  Sarum,  Simon  of  Worcester 
and  Robert  of  Hereford,  and  it  was  only  in  that  interval  that 
these  bishops  held  those  sees  together.  This  consecration,  if  the 
Canon  of  Wells  is  to  be  trusted,  preceded  the  larg^  repairs  which 
Robert  carried  on  during  the  rest  of  his  episcopate : — *  Dedicavit 
ecclesiam  Wellensem,  pnesentibus  Jocelino  Sarum,  Simone  Wi- 
gom,  et  Roberto  Herefordensi,  episcopi :  multas  ruinas  ejusdem 
ecclesie  destructionem  ^us  in  lods  pluribuscomminantes,  egreg^e 

*  It  will  be  found  in  Wharton*8  Anglia  Sacrot  vol.  i. 
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repanTit.'  If,  as  is  probable,  a  great  parfc  of  Robert's  repfurs 
took  the  form  of  reconstmction,  the  style  of  the  two  western 
arches  of  the  choir,  of  one  bay  of  the  choir  aisles,  of  the  tran- 
sept, and  of  the  nave  nntil  yon  come  to  the  break  in  the  masonry 
in  the  fifth  bay,  may  be  asngned  to  him,  on  the  internal  evidence 
of  their  style.  Robert  dies  in  1165;  Henry  11.  seizes  the  tem- 
poralities, and  keeps  the  see  vacant  for  eight  years,  a  suffident 
reason  for  expecting  a  break  in  the  masonry,  and  a  change  In 
any  little  details  when  the  work  proceeds.  Now  not  a  word  is 
said  about  Reginald  Fitz-Joceline's  part  in  the  cathedral,  bat 
enough  is  told  of  his  character  as  a  munificent  prelate  to  make 
it  extremely  nnlikely  that  he  did  nothing.  My  own  belief  is  that 
he  finished  the  nave,  up  to  the  then  Norman  west  front»  which 
be  left  standing.    Reginald  Fitz-Joceline  died  in  11 92. 

''The  history  and  ensting  remains  of  Glastonboiy  affi>rd  col- 
lateral evidence  of  this. 

"  In  1185  the  whole  fabric  of  Glastonbury ,  except  the  tower, 
vras  destroyed  by  fire;  but  the  restoration  was  commenced  imme- 
diately, and  must  have  been  in  vigorous  progress  during  the 
episcopate  of  fltz- Joceline,  for  it  is  said  to  have  been  completed 
in  1 193.  Now  large  portions  of  the  remains  of  Glastonbury, 
which  mutt  he  of  this  date,  are  exactly  in  the  same  style  as 
the  nave,  firom  the  break  to  the  west  end,  and  the  north  porch 
of  Wells. 

"  Of  Savaricus,  the  successor  of  Reginald  Fitz-Joceline,  I  say 
nothing.  His  heart  was  probably  at  Glastonbury,  if  it  was  any- 
where in  England.  But  he  may  have  built  the  crypt  of  the 
chapter-house,  or  rather  it  may  have  been  built  in  his  day,  for  it 
is  not  likely  that  a  bishop  should  himself  build  a  chapter-house. 

''Then  comes  Joceline,  to  whom  the  History  (which  assigns 
nothing  of  the  existing  church  to  Robert  or  to  Reginald)  attri- 
butes everything.  If  internal  evidence  were  wUh  the  History  I 
would  not  complain,  but  it  is  dead  against  it.  Nor  do  I  think 
the  History  condstent  with  itself  even : — '  Wellensem  ecderiam 
vetustatis  rtUnu  enormiter  deformatam  prostravit,  et  a  pavimentJs 
erexit  dedicavitque ;'  and  yet  only  about  half  a  century  before  it 
is  said  of  Robert, '  multas  ruinas  destructionem  in  locis  pluribus 
oomminantes  egregie  reparavit.'  Even  if  Robert  had  only  repaired. 
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seeing  he  did  it  egregie,  and  if  his  suooessor  Reginald  did  no* 
thing,  still  we  should  hardly  look  for  enormoos  ruins  from  age 
so  soon  after  Robert's  death.  It  mnst  be  remembered  that 
Jooeline  was  the  Wells  hero,  and  to  him,  as  to  King  Arthur  or 
St.  George  in  romance,  a  huge  deal  may  be  attributed  which  he 
neither  did  nor  could  do.  Now  I  will  not  say  that  there  is  any 
phyncal  impossibility  in  Joceline's  buUding  the  nave,  kc^  but  I 
will  say,  that  it  is  architecturally  and  arduBolog^cally  impossible, 
or  nearly  so.  Professor  Willis's  explanation  of  the  matter  is 
only  a  theory  created  for  the  nonce;  and  ikr  as  I  estimate  his 
authority  before  my  own,  I  can  in  no  sort  agree  with  him  in 
this  case.  Enough  glory  still  remains  to  JooeUne  in  the  erection 
of  the  west  front,  and  all  that  naturally  accompanies  it." 

The  parallel  of  Glastonbury,  noticed  above,  is  certainly  re- 
markable ;  but,  although  Mr.  Sharpe  has  placed  the  nave  and 
transepts  of  Wells  among  his  examples  of  Transition,  there  seems 
almost  as  much  architectural  difficulty  in  assigning  them  to  the 
periods  of  Bishops  Robert  and  Fitz-Jocelyn  (1135—1192)  as  to 
the  later  time  of  Jocelyn  of  Wells,  when  the  Early  English  was 
elsewhere  in  full  development.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  round 
arch  in  Wells,  a  feature  which,  in  more  or  less  prominence,  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  absent  in  true  transitional  buildings.  Indeed,  if 
WeUs  is  to  be  considered  Transition-Norman,  we  must  stiU  have 
recourse  to  Professor  Willis's  sugpgestion,  and  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  local  school  of  art,  since  it  cUfiers  from  all  other  exam- 
ples of  that  style.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  records  of 
the  cathedral  should  be  carefully  searched,  and  that  any  docu- 
ments bearing  on  its  construction  should  be  m%de  public.  The 
Canon  of  Wells  can  hardly  have  made  his  positive  statements  as 
to  the  alterations  and  reconstructions  of  the  building  without 
having  had  before  him  good  documentary  authority,  some  of 
which  may  possibly  still  exist. 
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PAKT  I. 

I.  Fob  the  history  of  the  remoyal,  after  the  Con- 
quest, of  the  South  Saxon  see  from  Selsey  to  Chichester, 
see  Part  11.  A  monastery,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  ex- 
isted at  that  time  within  the  walls  of  Chichester,  partly 
on  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral.  The  church  of 
this  monastery  seems  at  first  to  have  served  as  that  of 
the  see.  A  cathedral,  howeyer,  was  huilt  by  Ralph, 
the  third  bishop. 

This  was  completed  in  1108,  and  partly  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1114.  Its  restoration  was  commenced  by 
the  same  Bishop  Ealph;  and  the  church  was  fiir  ad- 
Tanced  at  his  death  in  1123,  but  was  not  ready  for 
consecration  until  the  year  1148. 

n.  Much  of  this  church  remains  in  the  existing 
cathedraL  It  again  suffered  from  fire,  howeyer,  in 
1187 ;  and  on  its  restoration  was  greatly  enlarged  and 
altered  by  Bishop  SsFFEinll.  (1180 — 1204),  who,  says 
Fuller,  ''bestowed  the  cloth  and  makings  on  the  church, 
whilst  Bishop  Sherborne  gaye  the  trimming  and  best 
lace  thereto,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YII."  As  far  as  the 
eastern  termination  of  the  choir  the  present  church  is 
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the  work  of  Bishops  Ralph  and  Seffbid,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  two  outer  aisles  of  the  naye,  which  were 
added  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  probably 
under  Bishop  Nbvillb  (1223—1244).  The  retro-choir, 
of  transitional  character,  belongs  to  the  first  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  although  it  has  been  at- 
tributed to  the  same  Bishop  Seffiid  11.,  who  altered 
Balph's  cathedral,  is  certainly  of  later  date.  The 
Lady-chapel  beyond  is  the  work  of  Bishop  Gilbebt 
DE  St.  Leofabd  (1288 — 1305).  The  central  tower 
above  the  roof,  dates  from  the  first  half,  and  the  spire 
which  surmounts  it  from  the  end,  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  campanile,  or  detached  bell-tower,  was 
built  by  Bishop  Jomr  bb  Langton  (1305 — 1336).  The 
'Mace  and  trimmings"  of  Bishop  Sheeboenb  (1507 — 
1536)  appear  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  choir-stalls, 
and  in  the  decorations  of  the  south  transept. 

in.  The  sole  eyent  of  importance  in  the  later  his- 
tory of  the  cathedral  was  its  occupation  by  the  Par- 
liamentarian troops  after  the  taking  of  Chichester  by 
Sir  William  Waller  in  1648.  The  soldiers  "  brake 
down  the  organ,  and  dashed  the  pipes  with  their  pole- 
axes,  crying  in  scof^  '  Harke  how  the  organs  goe !' "  and 
after  the  thanksgiving  sermon  forthe  fall  of  the  city, 
which  was  preached  in  the  cathedral,  they  **  ran  up  and 
down  with  their  swords  drawn,  defacing  the  monuments 
of  the  dead,  and  hacking  the  seats  and  stalls.*'  Con- 
siderable repairs  and  restorations  were  made  both  within 
and  without  the  building  fh)m  1843  to  1856 ;  still  more 
important  alterations^  by  which  the  nave  has  been 
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adapted  for  public  worship,  were  completed  in  1859; 
and  extensive  works  are  still  (1860)  in  progress,  under 
the  direction  of  William  Slater,  Esq.,  which  will  be 
mofre  particularly  noticed  as  we  proceed. 

rV.  The  beet  general  external  views  of  the  cathedral 
will  be  gained  from  the  city  wall  to  the  north,  from 
West-street  [Plate  I.],  and  from  East-street  looking 
west ;  the  latter  (in  which  Bishop  Storey's  cross  groups 
with  the  cathedral)  is  a  very  picturesque  and  striking 
view,  which  should  be  looked  out  for  toward  sunset. 
An  excellent  distant  prospect,  backed  by  the  Qtood- 
wood  Downs,  may  be  obtained  from  the  road  south  of 
the  city,  after  passing  the  railway-station. 

V.  "We  may  now  commence  our  survey  of  the  cathe- 
dral,— "  A  very  interesting  pile  on  many  accounts,"  says 
Southey,  "  and  much  finer  than  books  or  common  re- 
port had  led  me  to  expect."  Notwithstanding  its  small 
dimensions)  the  appearance  of  the  church  externally  is 
pleasing,  and  it  is  even  a  question  whether  the  central 
9pire  is  not "  better  proportioned  to  the  church  it  crowns, 
and  of  a  more  pleasing  outline,"  than  the  far  more  loft}' 
one  at  Salisbury*,  in  imitation  of  which  it  is  said  to 

•  **  The  angle  at  the  sommit  is  abont  thirteen  degrees.  At 
Salisbury,  Norwich,  Lonth,  and  generally  in  all  the  tallest  Eng- 
lish spree,  it  is  only  ten  degrees,  which  is  certainly  too  slender. 
On  the  Continent,  in  the  best  examples,  as  at  Cologne,  Friburg, 
and  others,  it  is  abont  fifteen  or  sixteen  degreas,  which,  unless 
the  spire  is  of  open-work,  or  very  mnch  ornamented,  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  too  low.  As  a  general  mle,  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  spires  of  Continental  churches  ha?e  generally  an 
angle  of  about  one-sixth  of  a  right  angle  at  their  apex;  in  £ng- 
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baye  been  built^.    It  dates  from  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  but  it  is  nncertain  under  what  bishop  it 
was  erected.   [Plate  II.]   The  spire  is  octagonal,  haviog 
in  each  face  a  two-light  window,  flanked  by  buttreflses, 
and  is  surrounded  by  two  broad  ornamental  bands  of 
very  elegant  design.    The  summit  is  271  feet  from  the 
ground  (the  height  of  Salisbury  is  404  feet).     ''In 
Salisbury  and  Chichester  alone  is  there  a  visible  centre 
and  axis  to  the  whole  cathedral,  viz.  the  summit  of  the 
spire  and  a  line  let  Ml  from  it  to  the  ground.    Salis- 
bury was  so  oonstructed  at  first.    Chichester  spire  was 
made  exactly  central,  to  an  inch,  by  the  additions  of 
the  Lady-chapel  and  the  west  porch.   Michael  Angelo's 
'  most  perfect'  outline,  the  pyramidal,  is  thus  gained 
The  e3re  is  carried  upward  to  the  spire-point  horn  the 
chapels  clustering  at  the  base,  along  the  roof  and  pin- 
nacles, a  result  to  which  a  certain  squareness  of  detail 
in  the  abaci  of  the  capitals  of  the  nook-shafts  which 
adorn   the  openings  materially  contributes  ^"      The 
central  tower,  from  Vrhich  the  spire  rises,  is  early 
Decorated  (geometrical),  and  may  have  been  raised  by 
Bishop  John  db  Langtok  (1305—1336).     The  double 

land  of  one-ninth.  The  spires  of  Chichester  and  licbield  Tuy 
from  twelve  to  thirteen  degrees,  or  a  mean  between  these  two 
proportions,  and  from  this  drcomstance  are  more  pleanng  than 
wther." — Fergu9$<m*9  Sandhooh  qf  ArckUeetwre^  p.  866. 

^  It  is  popularly  said  that  the  "  master  mason  built  Salisbiiry 
spire  and  his  man  Chichester  sinre.**  That  of  Saliabory  was  be- 
gui  in  1335  and  completed  in  187S.    See  Salubttbt. 

<=  Rev.  P.  Freeman,  Transactions  of  the  Sossez  Arch«ologioil 
Society,  voL  i. 
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window-openings  in  each  of  its  four  sides  are  very 
gracefol. 

The  upper  part  of  the  spire  was  taken  down  and  re- 
built by  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  who,  says  his  biogra- 
pher EhneSy  "  fixed  therein  a  pendulum  stage  to  coun- 
teract the  effects  of  the  south  and  south-west  gales  of 
wind  which  act  with  considerable  power  against  it,  and 
had  forced  it  from  its  perpendicularity."  (See  Plate 
IL)  ^'To  the  finial  is  fastened  a  strong  metal  ring, 
and  to  that  is  suspended  a  lai^e  piece  of  yellow  fir- 
timber  (a),  10  feet  long  and  13  inches  square;  the 
masonry  at  the  apex  of  the  spire  being  from  9  inches  to 
6  inches  thick,  diminishing  as  it  rises.  The  pendulum 
is  loaded  with  iron,  adding  all  its  weight  to  the  finial ; 
and  has  two  stout,  solid  oak  floors, — the  lower  one  (c) 
smaller  by  about  3,  and  the  upper  one  (b)  by  about  2^ 
inches,  than  the  octagonal  masonry  that  surrounds  it. 
The  effect  in  a  storm  is  surprising  and  satisfactory. 
While  the  wind  blows  high  against  the  yane  and  spire, 
the  pendulum  floor  touches  on  the  lee  side,  and  its 
aperture  is  double  on  the  windward:  at  the  cessa- 
tion, it  oscillates  slightly,  and  terminates  in  a  per- 
pendicular. The  rest  of  the  spire  is  quite  clear  of 
scaffolding.  This  contrivance  is  doubtless  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  appropriate  of  its  great  inventor's 
applications." 

YI.  The  west  fronts  originally  Korman,  is  divided 
into  three  stories,  surmounted  by  a  gable.  It  is  flanked 
by  towers,  of  which  that  on  the  northern  side  has  been 
destroyed  (it  is  said,  during  the  Eebellion)  from  the 
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first  story  npward.  The  southern  tower  has  beca  en- 
larged by  Early  English  buttresses;  and  is 
Early  English  above  the  third  story.  The  great ' 
window,  of  early  Decorated  character,  is  modem, 
central  porch  is  Early  English,  and  of  the  same  dris 
and  character  as  the  south  porch  which  opens  into  Aa 
cloisters.  In  an  elongated  quatrefoil  over  the  portd 
was  the  figure  adopted  as  the  arms  of  the  see,  cob- 
monly  called  a  '^  Frester  John  seiant,"  but  in  reality 
the  Sakator  Mundu  This  no  longer  exists.  A  north 
porehy  also  of  Early  English  date,  is  nestled  between 
the  termination  of  the  aisle  and  the  north-west  tower. 

YII.  On  entering  the  nave  the  eye  is  at  once  caught 
by  the  five  aisles,  a  peculiarity  shared  by  no  other  £ng* 
lish  cathedral  but  that  of  Manchester,  although  some 
parish  churches  have  it  on  a  smaller  scale,  as  Taunton 
and  Coventry.  On  the  Continent  the  increased  num- 
ber of  aisles  is  common,  witness  Beauvais,  Cologne, 
Milan,  Seville,  and  seven-aisled  Antwerp.  Orand 
effects  of  light  and  shade  are  produced  by  these  five 
aisles:  remark  especially  the  view  from  the  extreme 
north-east  comer  of  the  north  aisle,  looking  across  the 
cathedraL  [Plate  III.]  The  great  depth  of  the  tri- 
forium  shadows  is  owing  to  the  unusual  width  of  this 
wall  passage.  The  breadth  of  the  nave  (91  feet)  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  English  cathedral  except 
York  (103  feet). 

The  first  two  stories  of  the  south-west  tower  at  the 
end  of  the  nave  deserve  examination.  The  mde,  long 
capitals,  and  plain  circular  arches,  probably  indicate 
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that  it  formed  a  part  of  the  first  church  completed  by 
Bishop  Balph,  in  1108.    The  nave  itself,  as  far  as  the 
top  of  the  triforinin,  a^d  the  two  aisles  immediately 
adjoiiiiiig;^  are  the  work  of  the  same  Bishop  (died  1123), 
— or  eihoTild   perhaps  be  described  as  haying  formed 
part  of  the  Norman  cathedral  completed  in  1148.    The 
derestoTy   above,  and  the  shafts  of  Parbeck  marble 
which  lighten  the  piers,  are  Seffirid's  additions  (died 
1204).    The  Tsolting  is  perhaps  somewhat  later;  and 
it  was  becaose  it  was  determined,  after  the  burning  of 
1187,  to  replace  with  a  stone  vault  the  wooden  roofb 
to  which  the  frequent  fires  had  been  owing,  that  Sefirid 
carried  up  his  yaultmg  shafts  along  the  &ce  of  the 
I^orman  piers,  some  of  which  he  recased.    The  two 
exterior  aisles,  north  and  south,  were  probably  added 
xmder  Bishop  Nbyillb  (died  1244),  when  it  became 
necessary  to  provide  additional  room  for  chantries  and 
relic-shrines.     The  positions  of  the  yarious  altars  are 
marked  by  the  piscinas  and  aumbries  in  the  walls. 
The  two,  howeyer,  occur  together  in  the  south  aisle 
alone;  in  the  north  are  aumbries  only,  an  arrangement 
po«8ibly  resulting  from  the  feeling  with  which  that 
quarter  was  always  anciently  regarded.     A  certain 
tiiplicity  pervades  all  this  part  of  the  cathedral,  which 
was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Seffirid  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 
The  side  shafts  are  triple  throughout.     The  bearing- 
shafts  of  the  vaulting  are  clustered  in  threes,  and  branch 
out  with  three  triple  vaulting-ribs  above.    The  transi- 
tional character  of  Bishop  SeflBid's  work  is  especially 
marked  in  the  clerestory,  the  inner  arcade  of  which 
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is  pointed^  whilst  the  windows  themselves  are  round- 
headed. 

VlLl.  The  stained  glass  windows  in  the  nave  are  all 
modern,  and  are  perhaps  more  satisfactory  than  usual, 
in  spite  of  the  evident  want  of  some  uniform  design. 
The  two  west  windows  are  by  "Wailes ;  the  larger  one 
a  memorial  for  Dean  Chandler  from  the  parishioners  of 
All  Souls',  St.  Marylebone,  London,  of  which  parish  he 
was  for  many  years  rector.  In  the  north  aisle  the 
memorial  window  for  Sir  Thomas  Eeynell  is  by  O'Con- 
nor. The  window  over  the  doorway  into  the  cloisters, 
representing  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  is  by  Wailes, 
and  very  good. 

IX.  In  the  bay  of  the  north  aisle  (see  Plate  III.), 
called  the  Arundel  Chantry,  is  the  altar-tomb  of  Bichabd 
FiTz-ALAir,  fourteenth  Earl  of  Arundel  (beheaded  1397), 
and  his  countess.  This  tomb  was  restored  in  1843  by 
Bichardson,  the  '  repairer'  of  the  effigies  in  the  Temple 
Church.  The  Arundel  figures  had  been  sadly  muti- 
lated, and  were  lying  in  different  parts  of  the  aisle. 
The  tomb  does  not  seem  to  have  been  originally  placed 
in  the  cathedral,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
effigies  were  removed  from  the  church  of  the  Grey 
Friars,  now  the  Guildhall  of  Chichester,  to  which  the 
Earls  of  Arundel  were  great  benefactors.  Earl  Bichard 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  adherents  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  uncle  of  Bichard  II.,  and  his  fall  took  place 
at  the  same  time  with  that  of  the  Duke.  It  was  the 
tomb  of  this  Earl  that  Bichard  11.  caused  to  be  opened 
after  his  interment,  it  being  ''bruited  abroad  for  a 
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miracle  that  his  head  should  be  growne  to  his  body 
again  V 

At  the  end  of  this  aisle,  in^  the  chapel  of  the  Baptist, 
is  the  tomb  of  an  unknown  lady,  happily  unrestored, 
and  of  extreme  beauty*  It  is  of  the  best  Decorated 
period.  A  plaster  'restoration'  may  be  seen  at  the 
Sydenham  Palace. 

The  statue  of  Huskisson,  in  the  same  aisle,  is  by 
Casew.  a  memorial  window  to  the  same  statesman 
(who  purchased  Eartham  from  the  poet  Hayley,  and 
for  some  time  resided  there)  has  been  placed  above  it. 

X.  The  nave  is  rich  in  monuments  by  Flaxkak, 
none  of  which  are  obtrusive,  and  one  or  two  of  much 
beauty.  [Plates  lY.,  Y.]  The  best  are  in  the  north 
aisle.  Bemark  especially  that  of  William  Collins  the 
poet,  who  was  bom  in  Chichester  on  Christmas-day, 
1719,  and  who  died  in  a  house  adjoining  the  cloisters 
in  1759.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  and 
the  present  monument  was  placed  in  the  cathedral  by 
subscription.  The  poet  is  bending  over  the  New  Testa- 
ment. "  I  have  but  one  book,"  he  said  to  Dr.  John- 
son, who  visited  Collins  at  Islington  in  the  last  year 
of  his  life,  at  which  time  the  attacks  of  frenzy  had  all 
but  destroyed  him,  **  but  that  is  the  best."  "  The  Pas- 
sions" lie  at  his  feet.    The  inscription, — 

"where  CoUins'  hapless  name 
SoUdts  IdndDSSs  with  a  doable  claim/'— 

is  the  joint  production  of  Hayley  and  Sargent. 
*  Holmshed. 
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In  the  Mm^A  omU  remark  the  moniiment  of  AeKES 
Cbomwell,  a  graceful  figure  borne  upwards  by  floating 
angels;  and  that  of  Jaitb  Sxith.  Mr.  Buskin's  judg- 
ment on  the  artist  need  not,  perhaps,  be  considered  as 
final:  "There  was  Flazman,  another  naturally  great 
man,  with  as  true  an  eye  for  nature  as  Baphael;  he 
stumbles  over  the  blocks  of  the  antique  statues,  wan- 
ders in  the  dark  valley  of  their  ruins  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  He  has  left  you  a  few  outlines  of  muscular  men 
straddling  and  frowning  behind  round  fields.  Much 
good  may  they  do  you !    Another  lost  mind^" 

XI.  From  the  nave  we  pass  into  the  nwth  transfpt^ 
[Frontispiece],  of  the  same  architectural  character,  with 
the  exception  of  the  very  beautiful  south  window,  which 
is  the  work  of  Bishop  Laitoton  (1805 — 1338),  and  (me 
of  the  finest  examples  of  early  Decorated  in  England. 
It  was  no  doubt  inserted  by  Bishop  Langton  as  a  mark 
of  reverence  for  the  shrine  of  St.  Eichard,  which  stood 
opposite  the  window,  and  to  which  pilgrims,  at  the 
time  of  its  erection,  were  finding  their  way  f^m  all 
parts  of  England.  The  stained  glass  was  destroyed  by 
Waller^s  pikemen.  Beneath  it  is  Bishop  Langtcm's 
tomb,  much  mutilated,  but  still  shewing  traces  of  colour. 
The  modem  tomb  beside  it,  that  of  JoHir  Smith,  Esq., 
of  Dale  Park,  is  at  least  an  attempt  in  a  good  direction. 

On  the  north  side,  adjoining  the  choir,  is  a  very  im- 
portant tomb,  which  is  in  all  probability  that  of  Bichaju) 
DE  LA  Wtch  (1245 — 1253),  the  sainted  Bishop  of  Chi- 
chester (see  Part  II.)  The  translation  of  St  Eichard's 
'  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Fating. 
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relics  took  place  in  1276,  during  the  episcopate  of 
Stephen  de  Berkstead,  in  the  presence  of  Edward  I., 
his  Qneen,  and  Court.  From  this  time  his  shrine  be- 
came one  of  the  most  honoured  in  the  south  of  England, 
and  numerous  offerings  at  it  are  recorded.  The  tomb 
is  one  of  Richardson's  restorations,  the  smaU  figures  in 
the  niches  being  entirely  new.  It  seems  later  than  the 
date  of  the  Bishop's  translation,  and  Professor  Willis 
has  questioned  its  right  to  figure  as  the  shrine  of  St. 
Eichard,  although  it  is  difficult  to  appropriate  the  tomb 
more  satis^EUstorily.  When  it  was  opened  for  recent 
repairs,  fragments  of  hazel  wands  and  branches  were 
found  lying  on  the  surface,  such  as  pilgrims,  having  cut 
by  the  way,  used  to  suspend  round  the  shrine  for  which 
th^y  were  bound.  These,  together  with  pieces  of  glass 
and  other  vessels,  were  probably  thrown  back  in  dis- 
order either  after  the  destruetion  of  the  shrine  by 
Henry  the  Eighth's  commissioners,  or  after  the  Bishop's 
tomb  had  been  violated  by  Waller's  troops. 

XII.  The  remarkable  decorations  of  this  transept  are 
part  of  Bishop  Shebboenb's  (died  1536)  **  lace- work," 
and  exhibit  on  the  east  wall  portraits  of  the  bishops 
of  Selsey  and  Chichester  from  the  commencement.  A 
singular  family  likeness  runs  through  the  series,  which 
is  quite  as  edifying  and  authentic  as  that  of  the  kings 
of  Scotland  in  the  Holyrood  Gallery,  on  the  uniform 
shape  of  whose  noses  Mr.  Crystal  Croffcangry  was  wont 
to  speculate.  On  the  opposite  wall  are  the  monarchs 
of  England  from  the  Conqueror,  and  above  them  a  pie- 
ture  in  two  compartments,  representing  Ceadwalla  be- 
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stowing  the  monastery  of  Selsey  on  St.  WilMd,  and 
the  confinnation  of  this  grant  to  the  cathedral  made  by 
Henry  YIII.  to  Bishop  Sherborne.  In  this  the  cos- 
tume and  accompaniments  are  all  of  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  Ceadwalla  is  represented  by 
the  figure  of  Henry  VII.,  who,  like  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, was  Bishop  Sherbome*s  patron.  The  artist  was 
Theodore  Bemardi,  a  member  of  an  Italian  family  long 
resident  in  the  Low  Countries*  and  which  at  this 
time  was  settled  in  Chichester  under  the  Bishop's 
patronage'. 

XIII.  The  railed  portion  of  this  transept  is  used  as 
an  ecclesiastical  court.  The  iocristyy  of  Early  English 
date,  is  entered  £rom  the  transept.  In  it  is  a  very 
ancient  oak  chest,  eight  feet  long.  There  is  nothing 
about  the  wood- work  to  contradict  the  tradition  that 
it  is  of  Saxon  workmanship,  and  we  might  hxtlj  be* 
lieve  that  it  was  brought  from  Selsey  at  the  remoTal 
of  the  see,  were  it  not  that  some  portions  of  the  iron- 
work display  thirteenth-century  forms.    This,  however, 

'  The  hifltory  of  this  fiimily  in  connection  with  certain  remains 
of  punting  and  scalptore  in  Chichester  and  its  ndghbonrhood, 
desenres  examination.  Besides  the  paintings  on  the  vaulting  of 
the  cathedral  (noticed  in  §  xvm.),  there  are  others  of  similar  chA* 
racter  in  Boxgrove  Church.  The  Delawarr  tomh  in  the  same 
church  offers  some  unusual  peculiarities,  such  as  perhaps  indicate 
a  foreign  artist :  and  in  the  churches  of  West  Hampnett,  Sels^, 
and  West  Wittering,  are  monuments  the  design  of  which  is  re- 
markable and  very  un-English.  All  these  belong  to  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  may  not  impoenbly  have  been 
the  work  of  one  or  other  of  the  Bemardis,  who  seem  to  have 
been  skilled  in  more  than  one  branch  of  art,  as  was  then  usual* 
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may  be  later  addition.  The  ancient  Constsfoty  Court, 
over  the  south  porch,  is  entered  by  a  spiral  staircase  in 
the  nave,  close  without  the  transept.  It  is  late  Per- 
pendicular, and  contains  the  original  president's  chair, 
which  deserves  attention.  A  sliding  panel  opens  from 
this  room  into  another,  called  the  "Lollards'  Prison," 
but  which  served  in  reality  as  the  treasury  and  evidence* 
chamtKBr. 

XrV.  Crossing  the  church  we  enter  the  north  tran- 
septj  which  was  long  used  as  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Peter.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  plain  western 
arch  between  this  transept  and  its  aisle  may  be  of 
Saxon  date,  and  have  formed  part  of  the  monastic 
church  of  St  Peter,  which  served  as  the  cathedral  be* 
fore  Bishop  Ealph  built  his.  The  fact,  however,  that 
the  site^for  the  new  cathedral  was  granted  by  Hugh  de 
Montmorency,  proves  that  it  could  not  have  been  built 
on  that  of  the  monastery.  The  arch  may  be  a  relio 
of  Bishop  Ealph's  first  church,  completed  in  1108.  A 
chapel  opening  eastward  from  this  transept  has  some- 
times been  called  the  chapter-house,  but  without  any 
evidence  that  it  really  was  so.  It  is  transitional,  with 
a  central  pillar.  The  zigzag  ornament  occurs  in  the 
groining  ribs. 

XY.  The  choir  was  formerly  separated  from  the  nave 
by  a  stone  screen  of  Perpendicular  work,  known  as 
Bishop  Abundel's  (1458—1478)  "Oratory."  It  had 
been  much  mutilated,  and  was  in  a  bad  state  of  repair ; 
and  in  order  to  adapt  the  nave  as  well  as  the  choir  for 
divine  service,  this  screen  was  removed  in  1 859.  It  will| 
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boweyer,  be  repkoed  in  some  other  part  of  Hie  cathe- 
dral, as  soon  as  the  altaratioiis  now  (1860)  in  progress 
are  completed.  The  choir  itself  [Plate  YI.],  long  and 
narrow  (105  feet  long,  59  feet  broad),  and  extending 
westward  under  the  central  tower,  is  the  original  Nor- 
man work,  and  was  perhaps  the  last  portion  of  the 
Norman  church  completed.  At  the  time  of  its  erectum 
the  elongated  form  afterwards  generally  adopted  had 
already  come  into  use,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to 
rebuild  it,  as  was  the  case  with  the  shorter  Norman 
choirs  of  Canterbury  and  Bochester.  The  restoratioii 
of  the  choir,  commenced  in  1859,  is  still  in  progiesB. 
Galleries  which  filled  up  the  side  arches,  a  range  of 
high  pews,  the  unsightly  modem  wood-work  of  the 
stalls  and  bishop's  throne,  together  with  a  high  wooden 
reredoB,  of  Perpendicular  date,  but  much  mutilated, 
have  been  entirely  removed.  The  side  arches  will  be 
filled  witi  screens  of  iron-work,  corresponding  in  de- 
sign with  some  fragments  of  ancient  screens  found  on 
removing  the  galleries.  The  ancient  portion  of  the 
stalls,  consisting  of  the  canopies  and  back  seats,  will 
be  replaced ;  the  fronts  of  the  stalls  and  the  choristers' 
seats  will  be  new,  and  carved  with  a  great  variety  of 
plants  mentioned  in  Scripture.  The  bishop's*  throne 
will  be  new;  and  a  new  stone  reredos  will  take  the 
place  of  that  removed.  The  floor  will  be  laid  with 
mai^le,  tiie  space  before  the  altar  being  in  mosaic. 
The  organ  wiU  be  placed  behind  the  stalls,  under  the 
north  arch  of  the  central  tower. 

On  commencing  these  restorations,  it  was  found  that 
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Ott  piers  of  the  central  tower  were  very  insecure, — 
owing  appar^tly,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  Bishop  Se£&id's  casmg  of  stone  was 
bonded  into  the  I^orman  rubble- work  which  forms  the 
body  of  the  piers.  The  erection  of  the  spire  was  of 
course  a  fSui^her  source  of  danger;  and  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  western  stalls  by  Bishop  Sherborne, 
the  lower  portions  of  the  south-west  and  north-west 
piers  were  cut  away ;  so  that  the  superincumbent  mass 
of  masonry  remained  propped  up  only  by  some  pieces 
of  timber.  The  result  has  been  that  the  whole  mass 
of  the  tower,  with  the  parts  adjacent,  has  gradually 
sunk ;  fractures  have  taken  place  in  the  arch  and  east 
end  of  the  south  nave-aisle ;  there  are  others  of  greater 
magnitude  in  the  piers  theinselyes ;  and  the  arches  of 
the  trif(»ium  in  the  eastern  bay  of  the  nave  sue  much 
crippled.  All  this  mischief  will  now  be  remedied  as 
far  as  possible.  Portions  of  the  piers  will  be  rebuilt ; 
and,  throughout  the  choir,  carved  capitals  will  be  re- 
inserted where  the  old  ones  have  been  destroyed.  The 
whole  work  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Slater. 

XYI.  Betuming  into  the  north  transept,  we  pass  up 
the  north  chmr-msle,  in  which  are  three  memorial  win- 
dows, the  best  being  Villement's,  for  F.  E.  Freeland, 
Esq.  The  large  tomb  xmder  its  canopy  is  said  to  be 
that  of  Bishop  De  Moleyns  (1445—1449),  counsellor 
of  Henry  VI.,  who  was  murdered  at  Portsmouth.  (See 
Partn.) 

Bishop  Seffiid's  adaptation  of  the  ITorman  church  ter- 
minates at  the  end  of  the  choir.  .  The  retro-choir  [Plate 
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VIJ.],  which  we  now  enter^  is  aa  excellent  specimeniiof 
the  completed  Transition.  It  dates  early  in  the  13th 
century,  but  is  certainly  later  than  the  episcopate  of 
Seffbid  n.  (died  1204),  to  whom  it  is  usually  assigned. 
''  The  pier-arches  are  still  circular,  not  because  the  use 
of  the  pointed  arch  was  not  understood,  for  the  eastern 
arch,  though  of  the  same  age,  is  completely  pointed. 
If  the  space  to  be  enclosed  had  been  a  little  longer,  and 
had  therefore  required  three  bays,  or  a  little  shorter,  so 
as  to  have  been  divided  into  narrower  spaces,  pointed 
arches  would  have  been  employed.  The  architects 
adopted,  in  fact,  whichever  of  the  two  forms  best  suited 
their  immediate  purpose.  It  had  not  in  those  days 
become  a  dogma  that  architectural  beauty  could  only 
be  produced  by  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch?/'  The 
use,  or  what  may  almost  be  called  the  abuse,  of  Pur- 
beck  marble,  which  English  architects  indulged  in  at 
this  period,  is  also  well  shewn  in  this  part  of  the  cathe- 
draL  ''  From  about  the  year  1 175  till  past  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  no  mode  of  decoration  was  in 
such  favour  in  England  as  the  employment  of  small 
detached  shafts  of  this  material  applied  to  the  sides  of 
the  stone  constructive  piers  of  the  building.  When 
the  whole  of  the  architecture  was  painted  in  rich  but 
opaque  colours,  the  polished  shafts  of  dark  marble  must 
have  afforded  a  beautiful  contrast.  Subsequently  the 
more  brilliant  colours  of  the  painted  glass  eclipsed  the 
effect  of  marble  shafts,  on  which  the  unconstructiveness 
of  this  mode  led  to  its  abandonment.  In  Chichester 
»  FepgusBon's  Hist,  of  Architecture,  p.  854. 
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Cathedral  the  shafts  are  fiarther  detached  than  in  any 
other  known  example,  from  the  piers,  which  are  of  the 
same  costly  material^."  How  far  the  result  is  pleas- 
ing the  Tisitor  may  determine  for  himself.  The  ex- 
periment, at  aU  events,  was  never  repeated.  Bemark 
the  rich  Corinthian  foliage  on  the  capitals  hoth  of  the 
shafts  and  piers.  The  union  of  the  circular  and  pointed 
styles  is  well  seen  in  the  triforium,  which  illustrates 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  already  quoted.  The 
hosses  of  the  vauldng-rihs  deserve  notice,  especially  an 
extraordinary  composition  of  six  human  faces  in  the 
south  aisle. 

XVll.  The  monuments  at  the  back  of  the  altar-screen 
are  those  of  Bishop  Hshbt  Kinq,  the  poet — (1642 — 
1669),  whose  father,  John  King,  Bishop  of  London,  was 
James  Ihe  First's  ''King  of  preachers :''  it  was  during 
this  Bishop's  lifetime  that  the  cathedral  was  ''set  to 
ri^ts"  by  the  Puritans  (see  Part  11.), — Bishop  Geove 
(1696),  and  Bishop  Cabltos^  (1705).  The  plain  tomb 
on  the  north  side  is  that  of  Bishop  Stobt  (1478 — 
1503),  the  builder  of  the  market-cross  in  the  city.  The 
trefoil  on  the  pavement  adjoining,  within  which  two 
hands  support  a  heart,  is  inscribed  "Ici  gist  le  cceur 
Maud  de  .  .  .  •"  the  lady's  name  being  undecipher. 
able.  On  the  south  side  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Day 
(died  1556). 

XYIII.  The  eastern  end  of  the  retro-choir  is  termi- 
nated by  three  lancet  windows,  with  a  circular  window 
in  the  gable  above  them.    Externally  it  is  flanked  by 
^  FerguflsoD,  ut  tu^. 
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two  octagonal  turrets  of  good  design,  from  which  riBS 
small  spires. 

Passing  under  the  eastern  arch,  we  enter  the  Lady- 
chapel^  the  work  of  Bishop  Gilbest  de  St.  Lsofahb 
(1288 — 1305).  In  entering,  remark  a  coped  tomb, 
with  the  words  ^'Badulphos  Episcopos'*  at  its  west 
end.  [Plate  YIII.]  This  has  heen  thought,  and  p^- 
haps  rightly,  to  belong  to  Bishop  Ealph,  the  founder 
of  the  original  Norman  church.  Opposite  are  two  simi- 
lar tombs,  called  those  of  Bishops  Seffbib  and  Hxlast. 
Both  are  uncertain. 

On  the  vaulting  of  the  ante-room  is  a  fragment  of 
the  painting  with  which  the  whole  of  the  cathedral 
roofe  were  decorated  by  Bishop  Sherborne.  All  the 
rest  has  been  scraped  off.  Like  the  transept  pictures, 
it  is  the  work  of  Theodore  Bemardi,  and  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  roof-paintings  in  the  church  of  St. 
Jacques  at  Li^ge,  which  are  of  similar  character. 

The  beautiful  Lady-chapel  has  been  spoilt  as  &r  as 
possible.  The  flooring  has  been  raised  in  order  to  pro- 
vide room  for  the  Duke  of  Bichmond's  vault,  which 
ranges  beneath  it.  The  east  window  has  been  closed 
up,  and  the  others  partly  hidden.  Li  the  chapel  is 
now  arranged  the  cha/pUr  library,  a  good  collection, 
among  the  treasures  of  which  are  Cranmer's  copy  of 
the  Service-book  of  Hermann,  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
with  his  autograph  and  numerous  manuscript  notes, 
and  Eustathius  on  Homer,  with  the  manuscript  notes 
of  Salmasius.  There  are  no  early  manuscripts  of  im- 
portance. Some  antiquities  discovered  during  the  recent 
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restorations  are  presmred  here.    Among  them  are  frag- 
ments of  sculpture ;  two  curious  shoes ;  ancient  combs ; 
and  a  number  of  flooring  tiles,  shewing  excellent  pat- 
terns.    Here  are  also  a  quantity  of  tiles,  16  inches  long 
by  2  inches  wide,  found  in  repairing  the  soffits  of  the 
choir  arcades.    They  were  no  doubt  used  in  Bishop 
Balph's    Norman  cathedral  (1108  —  1123),  and    are 
curious  examples  of  building  tiles  of  that  period.    In 
a  case  against  the  wall  are  preserved  some  interest- 
ing relics,  discovered  in  1829  in  liie  stone  coffins  of 
two  early  bishops,  which  then  stood  under  the  choir- 
arches.     The  most  remarkable  are  a  silver  chalice  and 
paten,  with  gold  knobs  and  ornaments,  of  the  twelfth 
century,   and  perhaps  marking  the  tomb  of  Bishop 
Seffbu)  II.  (died  1204).     In  this  coffin  was  found 
a  taHsmanic  thumb-ring — an  agate  set  in  gold,  and 
engraved  with  gnostic  devices.     Similar  taJismans  have 
been  found  in  the  tombs  of  early  crusaders,  both  here 
and  on  the  Continent.     "With  this  ring,  three  others  of 
great  beauty,  set  with  emeralds  and  sapphires,  and 
found  at  the  same  time,  are  also  preserved  in  the 
Library.     The  other  coffin  was  that  of  Qosfbid  (1087 
— 1088)  second  Bishop  of  Chichester.     It  contained 
the  leaden  cross  exhibited  in  the  library.     This  is 
inscribed  with  a  papal  absolution,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  some  complaiat  against  the  Bishop  had  been 
carried  to  the  court  of  Rome.   Of  this,  however,  nothing 
is  known.     Grosfrid  was  consecrated  by  Archbishop 
Lanfranc. 
XIX.  In  the  chapel  (Early  English),  at  the  end  of 
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the  %<Adh  ehoir-aislef  is  a  bust  of  Bishop  Otter,  by 
TowKs.  The  east  window  of  this  chapel  claims  to 
have  been  the  first  modem  memorial  window  erected 
in  England.  It  was  placed  here  in  1842  by  the  late 
Dean  Chandler,  but  a  second  window  has  since  been 
substituted  by  "Wailes  for  the  first,  with  the  design  of 
which  the  artist  became  dissatisfied.  To  ihe  example 
thus  set  by  the  Dean  the  cathedral  is  indebted  for  the 
riches  of  its  stained  glass,  now  of  unusual  quantity. 

XX.  In  the  wall  of  the  south  choir-aisle,  east  of  the 
transept,  are  fixed  two  sculptured  slahi,  of  very  un- 
usual character,  said  to  have  been  removed  from  Selsey. 
Casts  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham.  The  subjects  are  Ihe  raising  of  Lazarus 
and  the  meeting  of  the  Saviour  with  Martha  and  Maiy. 
[Plates  IX.,  X.]  These  slabs  were  discovered  in  1829 
bdiind  ihe  stalls  of  the  choir,  where  they  had  been 
long  concealed.  They  are  probably  of  early  Norman 
date,  though  the  costume  and  arrangement  seem  to  in- 
dicate a  foreign  artist.  A  certain  Byzantine  character 
maybe  traced  in  ihe  management  of  the  hair  and  beards, 
in  the  narrow  folds  of  the  drapeiles,  and  perhaps  in 
the  tall  slender  figures.  The  hollows  in  the  eyes  may 
have  been  filled  with  crystals  or  enamel.  Two  re- 
markable fragments  of  sculpture  in  Sompting  Church, 
near  Chichester,  representing  the  Saviour  in  judgment, 
and  a  kneeling  bishop,  may  be  compared  with  these 
in  the  cathedral. 

Between  ihese  slabs  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Shxb- 
BOBNS  (1507 — 1536),  lately  restored  by  the  society 
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of  New  College,  Oxford,  in  whose  charge  it  was 
left. 

XXI.  Eetuming  to  the  nave,  we  pass  into  the  clois- 
ters through  an  Early  English  porch  in  the  south  aisle, 
of  very  similar  character  to  that  of  the  western  front. 
[Plate  XI.]  A  large  Early  English  arch  circumscribes 
two  smaller  ones,  diyided  by  a  single  shaft.  In  the 
space  above  is  an  elongated  quatrefoil  once  containing 
a  figure,  the  bracket  for  supporting  which  fills  the  open- 
ing between  the  two  arches  below.  It  is  composed  of 
Early  English  foliage,  among  which  many  small  crosses 
are  inserted; — ^possibly  in  allusion  to  the  crusade.  A 
graceful  arcade  Hues  the  interior  of  the  porch.  The 
cloisters  are  Perpendicular,  and  their  wooden  roof  de- 
serves notice.  The  position  of  the  cloisters,  lying  east- 
ward under  the  transept  and  choir,  instead  of  westward 
along  the  nave,  is  altogether  unusual.  Their  form  is 
very  irregular.  There  is  no  north  walk ;  and  the  three 
sides  are  of  unequal  length.  The  east  walk  opens 
into  the  retro-choir.  The  cloisters  should  be  walked 
round  for  the  sake  of  ihe  exterior  views  of  the  cathe- 
dral to  be  obtained  from  them.  The  south  transept 
window  is  best  seen  here.  Above  it  is  a  circular  win- 
dow with  very  beautifiil  tracery,  lighting  the  space 
between  the  roofe.  The  Norman  windows  of  the  aisles, 
now  closed,  may  also  be  traced  here :  the  walls  them- 
selves, according  to  Professor  Willis,  afford  evidence 
that  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  was  originally  circular, 
the  ordinary  Norman  type. 

Over  a  doorway  in  the  south  cloister  is  a  shield  with 
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the  annB  of  Henry  VII.,  together  with  two  lobed 
figures  kneeling  before  the  Virgin,  who  is  supported 
by  an  angel  holding  a  rose.  This  marks  the  house  of 
tiie  king's  chaplains,  who  served  a  chantry  founded  1^ 
Henry  V.  for  his  own  soul,  for  liiose  of  his  father  and 
mother,  and  for  that  of  Nicholas  Mortimer.  It  is  now 
a  private  residence. 

Beyond,  but  still  in  tiie  south  wall,  is  a  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  William  CHiLLiyowoETH',  the  champion 
of  Protestantism,  who  died  here  (1643)  after  the  capture 
of  Arundel  Castle,  where  he  had  suffered  much  daring 
the  siege.  He  was  buried  in  this  cloister,  and  CSiey- 
nell,,a  Puritan  grand  inquisitor,  appeared  at  the  grave 
with  Chillingworth's  "Religion  of  Protestants,"  which 
he  flung  into  it  ''  to  rot  with  its  author  and  see  cor- 
ruption," accompanying  his  proceeding  with  a  speech 
that  Torquemada  might  have  envied.  like  most  im- 
partial writers,  Chillingworth  shared  the  fate  of  the 
bat  in  the  fable,  and  was  cordially  recognised  by  nei- 
tiier  party.  The  last  lines  of  the  inscription  on  his 
monument — 

"  Sub  hoc  mannore  oonditnr 
Nee  sentit  damna  sepulchri" — 

are  said  to  be  a  later  addition.  The  original  inscrip- 
tion, written  by  a  Mend  of  Chillingworth's  soon  after 
the  Eestoration,  contained  a  special  allusion  to  Chey- 
nell,  in  which  he  was  styled  **  Theologaster."  His 
son  got  into  the  cloister  at  night,  and  defaoed  it  with 
a  pickaxe. 
XXII.  At  the  south-east  angle  of  the  cloisters  is  the 
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Chapel  of  St.  Faith,  founded  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  is  now  a  dwelling-house,  distinguished 
only  by  two  heavy  buttresses.  Within,  one  or  two 
deeply-splayed  windows  are  traceable. 

XXIII.  The  episcopal  palace  opens  from  tiie  west 
end  of  the  cloisters.  The  chapel  is  late  Early  English, 
with  some  additions.  The  ceiling  of  the  dining-hall 
is  painted  with  coats  of  arms  and  initials,  attributed 
to  Bemardi,  the  manufacturer  of  Bishop  Sherborne's 
"lace"  in  the  cathedral. 

XXIY.  The  hell' tower,  or  campanile,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  cathedral,  was  built  under  Bishop  Lanqton 
(1305 — 1338).  Its  height  is  120  feet;  and  it  covers 
a  square  of  56  feet;  the  upper  story  being  an  octagon, 
supported  by  octagonal  turrets.  "  It  is  the  only  existing 
English  example  of  a  detached  beU-tower  adjoining  a 
cathedral,  though  there  are  many  instances  of  it  in 
parish  churches.  One  very  similar  to  this,  however,  re- 
mained at  Salisbury  until  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  when  it  was  taken  down  by  Wyatt  the  de- 
structive. The  stone  of  which  the  Chichester  campanile 
is  built  is  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  quarries  near  Ventnor. 
The  summit  commands  a  good  view  of  the  town  and 
cathedral,  the  light  and  graceful  spire  of  which  con- 
trasts admirably  with  the  square  mass  of  the  bell-tower. 
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fTlHE  kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons,  the  second  settlement 
-^  effected  by  the  Saxons  in  England,  was  the  last  to  re- 
ceive Christianity.  In  the  year  477,  twenty-seven  years 
after  the  arrival  of  Hengist,  JElle  and  his  three  sons,  ac- 
cording tp  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  made  good  their  landing 
at  a  place  called  Cymens-ore,  probably  "Wittering,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Chichester  harbour.  In  490,  Anderida, 
the  Eoman-British  town  and  fortress  which  protected  this 
part  of  the  coast,  the  walls  of  which  may  still  be  seen  at 
Pevensey,  was  taken  by  JESle  and  his  son  Cissa;  who,  sajs 
the  chronicler,  "slew  all  that  dwelt  therein,  nor  was  there 
thenceforth  one  Brit  left."  From  this  date  the  South 
Sexe  must  have  occupied  the  whole  line  of  coast  from 
Chichester  eastward  to  the  marshes  of  Kent. 

Isolated  by  these  marshes,  and  by  the  great  primnval 
forest  of  Anderida  (the  name,  according  to  Dr.  Guest, 
signifies  the  "uninhabited  district •"),  which  covered  the 
whole  of  Sussex  north  of  the  chalk  downs,  and  extended 
into  Kent  on  one  side  and  into  Hampshire  on  the  other, 
the  South  Saxons  remained  pagans  long  after  the  arrival 
of  St.  Augustine  in  Kent  in  597,  and  of  St.  Birinus  in 
Wessex  in  635.    Little  or  nothing  is  recorded  of  them 

•  ^  A,  the  Celtio  negative  particle,  and  tred,  a  dwelling. 
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or  of  tlieir  Idngdom  until,  about  the  year  650,  the  famous 
Wilfrid  of  Northnmbria,  on  his  return  from  France,  where 
he  had  gone  to  receive  ctmonical  consecration  as  archbishop 
of  York**,  was  driven  by  a  storm  upon  their  coast.  "  The 
Sa^on  pirates  had  become  merciless  wreckers ;  they  thought 
everything  cast  by  the  winds  and  the  sea  on  their  coasts 
their  undoubted  property,  the  crew  and  passengers  of  ves- 
sels driven  on  shore  their  lawful  slaves.  They  attacked 
the  stranded  bark  with  the  utmost  ferocity ;  the  crew  of 
Wilfrid  made  a  gallant  resistance.  It  was  a  strange  scene. 
On  one  side  the  Christian  prelate  and  his  clergy  were 
kneeling  aloof  in  prayer ;  on  the  other,  a  pagan  priest  was 
encouraging  the  attack,  by  what  both  parties  supposed 
powerful  enchantments.  A  fortunate  stone  from  a  sling 
struck  the  priest  on  the  forehead,  and  put  an  end  to  his 
life  and  his  magic.  But  his  fall  only  exasperated  the  bar- 
barians. Thrice  they  renewed  the  attack,  and  thrice  were 
beaten  off.  The  prayers  of  Wilfrid  became  more  urgent, 
more  needed,  more  successful.  The  tide  came  in,  the 
wind  shifted,  the  vessel  got  to  sea,  and  reached  Sandwich. 
At  a  later  period  of  his  life  Wilfrid  nobly  revenged  him- 
self on  this  inhospitable  people  by  labouring,  and  with 
success,  in  their  conversion  to  Christianity*." 

Wilfrid's  second  appearance  among  the  South  Saxons 
occurred  about  the  year  680,  after  his  flight  from  North- 
umbria.  The  South  Saxon  king,  ^dilwalch,  was  at  this 
time,  nominally  at  least,  a  Christian;  having  been  bap- 
tized at  the  persuasion  of  Wolfhere  of  Mercia,  who  had 
made  him  a  grant  of  the  entire  Island  of  Wight.  His 
Queen,  Eabba,  had  abo  abjured  paganism.  The  people,  how- 
ever, were  still  fierce  worshippers  of  Thor  and  Odin ;  and 

^  Except  Wini,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  none  of  the  English  bi- 
shops were  considered  by  Wilfrid  as  having  been  oanonioally  oon- 
seorated ;  the  rest  were  Scots,  who  rejected  the  Roman  discipline 
oonoeming  Easter  and  the  tonsure. 

c  Milman,  Latin  Christiaaity,  ii.  p.  77* 
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although  Wilfrid  found  at  Bosham  a  small  religious  house 
encircled  by  woods  and  by  the  sea  {sylvis  et  tnari  ewntm- 
datum),  consisting  of  five  or  six  brethren  ruled  by  a  Scot 
named  Dicnl,  this  little  body  of  Christians  had  made  no 
impression  whatever  on  the  snrronnding  heathens'*.  The 
condition  of  the  entire  district  was  fearful.  No  rains,  ac- 
cording to  Bede,  had  fallen  for  three  years  before  Wilfrid's 
arrival.  A  great  famine  hitd  been  the  result,  and  the  South 
Saxons,  linking  themselves  together  in  companies  of  forty 
or  fifty,  sought  an  end  to  their  miseries  by  ilirowing  them- 
selves into  the  sea.  Though  a  maritime  people,  on  a  long 
line  of  sea-coast,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  fishing, 
which  Wilfrid  accordingly  began  his  labours  by  teaching 
them,  thus  enabling  them  to  provide  for  themselves  a  con- 
stant supply  of  food*.  The  baptism  of  the  chiefs  and  prin- 
cipal leaders  speedily  followed ;  on  the  first  day  of  which, 
says  Bede,  rain  fell  in  plenty,  and  the  earth  once  more 
became  fruitful.  The  people  abjured  their  old  religion  in 
masses.    The  peninsula  of  Selsey — the  "Seals*  Island," 

*  Beda,  H.  K,  lib.  iv.  o.  13.  TraditioDs  of  the  Brito-Boman 
Christiamty  which  had  been  swept  away  by  ^Elle  and  his  fol- 
lowers existed  to  a  late  period  in  Sussex.  In  tiie  year  1058, 
a  Flemish  vessel,  having  on  board  a  monk  of  Beigue  St.  Winox, 
named  Balger,  was  driven  into  the  haven  of  Seaford.  The  monk 
fomid  his  way  to  a  neighbouring  monastery,  dedicated  to  St.  An- 
drew,  the  site  of  which  is  unknown ;  and,  Jiddii  fur  et  lairo 
bonus,  stole  from  it  the  relics  of  St.  Lewinna,  who  is  described  as 
one  of  the  early  British  converts  in  Sussex.  The  story  has  been 
told  at  length,  from  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  by  Mr.  BUauw,  in  the 
Sussex  Archieological  Collections,  i.  p.  46. 

«  "  Nam  et  antistes,  cum  vei^sset  in  prorindam  tantamque  ibi 
famis  poenam  viderei^  docuit  eos  piscando  victum  quaerere ;  nam- 
que  mare  et  flumina  eorum  pisoibus  abundabant,  sed  piscandi 
peritia  genti  nuQa,  nisi  ad  anguiHas  tantum,  inerat.  GoUectis 
eigo  undeoumque  retibus  anguiUaribus,  homines  antistitis  mise- 
runt  in  mare,  et  divina  se  juvante  gratia,  mox  oepere  pisoes  diversi 
generis  treoentos ;  quibos  trifariam  divisis,  centum  pauperibus 
dederunt,  centum  his  a  quibus  retia  acoeperant,  centum  in  suos 
usushabebant."— ^«(2a^  E.  £,,  lib.  iv.  cap.  13. 
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a  terra  of  eighty-seven  families,  among  whom  were  200 
serfis,  who  were  all  made  free  men  on  their  baptism — ^was 
granted  to  Wilfrid  by  £ing  .£dilwalch,  and  a  monastery 
was  built  on  it,  into  which  the  exiled  bishop  ooUected  such 
of  his  followers  as,  like  himself,  had  been  compelled  to 
leave  Northnmbna.  In  this  sonthem  honse  Oswald,  the 
sainted  king  of  Northombria,  was  especially  reverenced. 

Wilfrid  thus  became  the  first  bishop  of  the  South 
Saxons ;  and  Sdsey  continued  to  be  the  chief  place  of  the 
see,  untU  the  period  of  the  Conquest.  On  the  death  of 
Ecgfidd  of  Northumbria,  Wilfrid  was  reinstated  in  his  north- 
em  bishopric  During  hb  five  years''  labours  in  the  south, 
his  first  patron,  ^dilwalch,  had  Men  in  battle  with  Cead- 
walla,  a  youth  of  the  royal  house  of  Wessex,  who  had  long 
lived  as  an  outlaw  in  the  great  woods  of  Chiltem  and  An- 
derida»  and  who  had  been  assisted  by  Wilfrid  during  the 
period  of  his  obscurity.  After  Geadwalla's  accession  to 
power,  Wilfrid  became  Ms  chief  counsellor,  and  undertook, 
by  his  permission,  the  conversion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  which,  as  well  as  the  district  of  the  Meon- 
warev  on  the  main-land,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Cead- 
waUa.  The  foundation  of  some  of  the  principal  churches 
in  tins  district — those  of  the  two  Moons  among  them — ^is 
still  traditionally  attributed  to  Wilfrid. 
[a^.  700—1070.]  After  Wilfrid's  departure,  the  newly 
Christianized  province  of  Sussex  was  for  some  years  im- 
perfectly watched  over  by  the  bishops  of  Winchester.  In 
709,  Eadbert,  abbot  of  the  monastery  at  Selsey,  was  con- 
secrated to  the  South  Saxon  bishopric  by  Archbishop 
Nothelm.    Eadbert  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  twenty 

'  So  Bede.  The  dates,  however,  are  very  confoBed,  and  the 
number  of  years  during  which  Wilfrid  remained  in  Sussex  is  not 
quite  certain. 

V  This  is  the  strip  of  land  within  the  Hampshire  border  through 
which  the  Hamble  river  runs,  and  in  which  are  the  parishes  of 
East  and  West  Meon,  retaining  the  andent  name. 
TOL.  I.  PT.  n.  T 
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bishops,  of  whom  little  more  than  the  names  is  recorded. 
The  last  Bishop  of  Selsey  was  Ethelric,  a  Benedictine  of 
Christ  Ch\irch,  Canterbury ;  whose  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cient law  and  customs  of  his  country  was  so  great  that,  toge- 
ther with  Geoffrey,  Bishop  of  Coutances,  he  was  appointed 
to  arbitrate  between  Odo,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  Archbishop 
Lanfranc,  who  had  claimed  certain  manors  from  the  Earl 
as  belonging  to  his  see.  The  question  was  decided  in  a  great 
meeting  on  Pinenden  Heath,  near  Maidstone,  to  which 
place  the  Bishop  of  Selsey,  infirm  and  of  great  age,  was 
conveyed  in  a  waggon  drawn  by  oxen.  The  Archbishop 
recovered  his  manors.  Bishop  Ethelric  shared  the  fate 
of  other  Saxon  prelates.  He  was  deprived  of  his  see  in 
a  synod  held  at  Windsor  in  1070,  and  imprisoned  (on  ythat 
pretext  b  unknown)  at  Marlborough. 
[a.d.  1070 — ^1087^0  Stigand,  Chaplain  of  the  Conqueror, 
was  appointed  in  the  room  of  Ethelric.  In  accordance  with 
a  decree  of  the  Council  of  London  (}07b),  which  directed 
that  bishops'  sees  should  no  longer  remain  in  villages  and 
small  towns,  Stigand  removed  the  chief  place  of  the  Saxon 
bishopric  from  Selsey  to  Chichester,  where  it  has  ever  since 
remained  •».  The  south-west  quarter  of  the  city,  in  which 
stood  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  was  assigned  to  the 
Churchmen ;  the  castle,  with  its  enclosures,  .occupied  the 
north-east  quarter.  The  church  of  St.  Peter's  monastery 
became  the  new  cathedral.  The  decree  of  the  Council  of 
London  refers  to  the  Councils  of  Sardica  and  Laodicea, 
which  "prohibited  the  having  bishops'  sees  in  villages;" 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  change  was  greatly 

1^  For  the  site  of  the  Saxon  cathedral  and  monastery  at  Selsey 
aU  search  will  now  be  in  vain.  The  village  of  Selsey,  now  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  once  in 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula.  The  old  cathedral,  the  site  of  which 
is  now  covered  with  water,  is  said  to  have  lain  about  a  mile  east  of 
the  present  church  ;  and  so  rapidly  has  the  sea  encroached  within 
the  last  three  centuries,  that  even  in  Camden's  time  the  founda- 
tions were  uncovered  at  low  water. 
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owing  to  the  insecure  condition  of  the  open  country  after 
the  Conquest,  which  rendered  the  protection  of  strong 
walls  essential 

[aj).  1087 — 1088.]  GosFKiD,  Stigand's  successor,  was  con- 
secrated by  Lanfranc.  Of  his  life  nothing  is  known.  The 
leaden  cross  found  in  his  coffin,  and  now  preserved  in  the 
Library,  has  been  noticed  in  Pt.  I.  §  xvin. 

[A.D.  1091—1123.]  Ralph  Lufpa  was  the  founder  of  the  ex- 
isting cathedral  (See  Pt.  I.  §§  i.,  n.,  vn.)  The  birth 
and  origin  of  Bishop  Ealph  are  unknown.  According  to 
Malmesbury,  his  strength  and  tall  stature  (proceritcu  cor- 
poris) were  equalled  by  the  firm  resolution  of  his  mind, 
which  enabled  him  to  withstand  William  Kufas  in  the 
interest  of  Archbishop  Anselm;  whose  struggle  on  the 
question  of  investitures  was  zealously  supported  by  Bishop 
Ealph.  The  decree  of  Henry  I.,  by  which  married  priests 
were  permitted  to  retain  their  wives  on  payment  of 
a  fine,  was  resisted  by  this  bishop ;  who  laid  his  diocese 
under  an  interdict  until  the  king  withdrew  all  pretension 
to  collect  any  tax  from  the  married  clergy  within  its  limits. 
Three  times  in  the  year  he  preached  throughout  his  dio- 
cese* ;  and  raised  his  see  from  a  state  of  great  poverty  to 
one  of  order  and  importance.  He  left  all  his  goods  to  the 
poor,  directing  their  distribution  in  his  own  sight  as  he 
lay  on  his  death-bed.  His  tomb,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Lady-chapel,  is  noticed  Pt.  I.  §  xvin. 

[a.d.  1125 — 1145.]  Sepfkh)  Pelochin,  or  Sepfeid  I.  (the 
name  is  identical  with  the  more  usual  form  Sigefrid), 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  and  brother  of  Ealph,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  deposed  in  1145  (why  is  unknown), 
and  died  in  1151. 

[aj).  1148 — 1169.]  HiLABY  was  originally  attached  to  the 
household  of  Henry  of  Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to 

1  "  Ter  omni  anno  dicBoesin  suam  oau8&  prasdicandi  oironibat ; 
nihfl  epifloopali  potestate  a  provinoialibus  suU  exigens,  sed  qu» 
offerabantur  gratabundus  aooipiena." — Malmesbury. 
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whom  he  owed  his  adyaiicement.  It  was  this  bishop  who, 
when  Archbishop  Becket  and  the  other  prelates,  at  a 
council  held  at  Westminster,  agreed  to  obsenre  the  cus- 
toms of  the  realm  in  all  things  "saving  their  order,** 
promised  to  observe  them  "in  good  faith;"  a  change  of 
words  for  which  Hilary  was  severely  rebuked  by  Becket. 

[a.d.  1174 — 1180.]  John  de  Gbeenpord  had  been  Dean  of 
Chichester  before  his  election. 

[a.d.  1180 — 1204.]  Seweid  II.,  like  his  predecessor,  had  been 
Dean  of  Chichester.  The  Norman  chnrch  of  Bishop  Balph, 
which  in  1187  had  been  greatly  injured  by  fire,  together 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  city  of  Chichester,  was  restored 
and  altered  by  this  bishop.  (See  Pt.  I.  §§  n.,  vn.) 
Bishop  Seffrid  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  King  John 
in  1199. 

[a.d.  1204—1207.]  Simon  db  Welles. 

[a.d.  1209 — 1214.]  Nicholas  de  Aquila. 

[a.d.  1215 — 1217.]  BiCHAED  PooBE,  Dean  of  Salisbury,  was 
translated  to  Salisbury  in  1217.  He  was  the  builder  of 
the  cathedral  there.     (See  Salisbuet.) 

[a.d.  1217—1222.]  Ralph  de  Waeham. 

[a.d.  1223—1244.]  Ralph  Neville,  Chancellor  of  England 
from  the  year  of  his  election  to  1238,  was  chosen  succes- 
sively Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
but  was  never  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  either  dig- 
nity. He  died  Bishop  of  Chichester  in  1244.  As  Chan- 
cellor his  reputation  for  justice  and  integrity  «tood  un- 
usually high.  "  Erat  regis  fidelissimus  Cancelhains,"  says 
Matthew  Paris,  "et  inconcussa  columna  veritaHs;  sin- 
gulis sua  jura,  prsecipue  pauperibus,  juste  reddens  et  in- 
dilate."  He  did  much  for  his  cathedral ;  the  Early  English 
portions  of  which  are  probably  to  be  assigned  to  him. 

[a.d.  1245 — 1253.]  Richakd  de  la  Wtch,  the  sainted 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  the  great  patron  of  the  city,  suc- 
ceeded. The  canons  of  Chichester  had  elected  Robert 
Passelew,  a  favourite  of  the  Eang  (Henry  III.)    But  his 
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election  was  annulled  by  the  pope  (the  bull  asserts  on  ac- 
count of  his  want  of  learning),  and  Bichard  de  la  Wych 
was  consecrated.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Droit- 
wich  in  Worcestershire,  from  the  salt-springs  (locally  called 
uyekes)  of  which  place  he  derived  his  surname''.  De  la 
Wych,  who  had  eady  assumed  the  black  robe  and  white 
scapular  of  the  Dominicans, — ^the  new  Order  which  was 
gathering  to  itself  the  most  ardent  and  energetic  minds 
of  Western  Europe, — ^was  educated  at  Oxford,  Paris,  and 
Bologna ;  and  on  his  return  to  England  became  Chancellor, 
first  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  of 
the  University  of  Oxford.  He  was  consecrated  to  the  see 
of  Chichester  at  Lyons,  during  the  sitting  of  the  Council 
there,  in  the  year  1245,  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  himself, 
who  at  the  same  time  consecrated  Boniface  of  Savoy  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and  Bx)ger  of  Weseham  to  the 
see  of  Lichfield.  Henry  HE.,  incensed  at  the  rejection  of 
his  favourite,  seized  the  revenues  of  the  see,  and  for  two 
years  Bishop  De  la  Wych  was  obliged  to  depend  on  the 
benevolenee  of  others  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  The 
revenues  were  restored  after  the  King  had  been  threatened 
with  excommunication  by  Pope  Lmocent.  Li  the  work 
of  his  diocese,  in  preaching  (the  especial  duty  of  his 
Order),  and  in  visiting.  Bishop  De  k  Wych  was  inde- 
fatigable. He  died  (April  3, 1253)  in  the  Maison  Dieu, 
at  Dover,  where  he  had  rested  while  preaching  the  Cru- 
sade along  the  coast.  His  canonization  (partly  the  result 
of  the  great  infiuence  and  activity  of  the  Order  to  which 
the  Bishop  belonged,  and  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
principles  he  maintained  during  his  lifetime')  was  de- 

^  A  later  tradition  asserted  that  these  wyehet  had  been  rnira* 
eoloosly  procured  by  the  prayers  of  St.  Richard, 

>  De  la  Wyoh,  says  Fuller,  was  a  '  stout  Becketist/  and  dedi- 
cated to  Innocent  IV.  a  defence  of  the  spiritual  power  against  the 
r^gal,  having  especial  reference  to  Henry  III.  His  name  has  been 
connected  with  that  of  Becket  in  more  than  one  part  of  his  diocese. 
A  fig-orchard  at  West  Tarring,  a4ioining  an  ancient  palace  of  the 
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creed  by  Pope  Urban  IV.,  in  1261 ;  and  in  the  year  1276 
his  relics  were  removed  from  their  first  resting-place 
in  Chichester  Cathedral  to  the  shrine  in  which  they  re- 
mained nnfil  the  Reformation.  (Pt.  I.  §  xi.)  The  life  of 
St.  Eichard  of  Chichester  was  written  by  Ralph  Bocldng, 
a  Dominican  like  the  Bishop  himself,  and  his  constant 
attendant".  The  miracles  recorded,  such  as  the  feeding, 
during  a  great  dearth,  at  Cakeham,  in  the  parish  of  West 
Wittering,  of  3,000  persons  with  beans  only  sufficient  for 
one  third  the  number,  are  of  the  usual  character;  but 
enough  remains  to  prove  that  the  life  and  labours  of 
Bishop  de  la  Wych  were  of  no  ordinary  excellence. 

[a.d.  1253—1262.]  John  Clipping. 

[a.d.  1262 — 1287.]  Stephen  de  Berkstead,  a  partisan  of 
Simon  de  Montfort,  was  excommunicated  with  others  on 
the  side  of  the  barons ;  and  was  compelled  to  undertake 
a  laborious  journey  to  Rome  to  procure  absolution,  which 
was  granted  him  not  without  difficulty. 

[a.d.  1288 — 1305.]  Gilbert  de  St.  Leopard,  builder  of  the 
beautiful  Lady-chapel  in  the  cathedral  (Pt.  I.  §  xvni.), 
narrowly  escaped  canonization;  to  which,  according  to 
Matthew  of  Westminster,  he  was  nearly  as  much  entitled 
as  his  predecessor  St.  Richard.  "  A  father  of  orphans 
and  consoler  of  widows,  a  pious  and  humble  visitor  at  the 
beds  and  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  a  friend  of  the  needy 
far  more  than  of  the  rich," — such  is  the  character  of  Bi- 
shop Gilbert,  one  that  is  not  often  recorded  of  a  great 
mediaeval  prelate.  He  is  said  to  have  worked  many  mira- 
cles after  death. 

[a.d.  1305—1337.]  John  de  Langton,  Chancellor  of  Eng- 


bishops  of  Chiohester,  is  said  to  have  been  planted  partly  by 
Becket  and  partly  by  St  Richard.    The  two  saints  appear  toge- 
ther in  the  curious  paintings  (of  Perpendicular  date)  on  the  tomb 
of  John  Wootton,  in  Maidstone  Church,  Kent 
"  See  it  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  April  11. 
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land  in  1308,  was  the  donor  of  the  great  window  in  the 
south  transept.    (Pt.  I.  §  xi.)    The  Earl  of  Warrene, 
whose  strong  castle  dominated  over  the  town  of  Lewes, 
was  excommnnicated  by  this  bishop  on  the  score  of  evil 
life ;  and  afterwards  made  a  sudden  appearance  before  him, 
surrounded  by  armed  retainers,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  taking  vengeance  for  the  insult.     The  tables  were 
turned,  however,  and  the  Earl  of  Warrene  and  his  men 
were  at  once  laid  up  safely  in  the  Bishop's  dungeons. 
[a.d.  1337 — 1362.]  Robbet  Stkatpokd,  brother  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  Chancellor  of  England,  was  also 
Chancellor  of  Oxford,  where  he  succeeded  in  appeasing  the 
great  strife  which  had  arisen  between  the  Southern  and 
Northern  students,  the  latter  of  whom  had  withdrawn  for 
some  time  to  the  town  of  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire. 
[a.d.  1362,  translated  to  Worcester  in  1368.]   William  de 

Lejwe,  or  LuLiMEfiE, '  legnm  doctor.' 
[a.d.  1369 — 1385.]   Willlajc  Reade  was  founder  of  the 
library  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  had  been 
a  fellow.    After  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Chichester,  he 
built  the  castle  of  Amberley,  whose  picturesque  ruins  still 
remain  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Aran. 
[a.d.  1385—1388.]   Thomas  Rushook,  a  Dominican,  the 
confessor  of  Bichard  II.,  was  translated  from  Tilandaff  to 
Chichester  on  the  nomination  of  the  Pope.    He  was  driven 
from  court,  however,  by  the  Parliament  called  the  "  wonder- 
ful," m  1388,  and  his  goods  confiscated.    The  ex-bishop  of 
Chichester  was  subsequently  provided  for  by  a  small  bi- 
shopric in  Ireland ;  that  of '  Triburn,'  now  Kilmore. 
[A.D.  1389 — 1395.]  BicHAED  MiTPOM)  was  translated  in  the 
latter  year  to  Salisbury,  where  his  fine  tomb  remains ;  (see 
that  Cathedral). 
[a.d.  1395—1396.]  Bobe&t  Waldbt,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

was  translated  to  Chichester  and  thence  to  York. 
[a.d.  1396 — ^1415.]  BoBEBT  Bbadb,  a  Dominican,  and  pos- 
sibly a  relative  of  his  predecessor  of  the  same  name,  nomi- 
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nated  Bishop  of  Carlisle  in  1396^  was  in  the  same  year 
transited  to  Chichester. 

[a.d.  1416 — 1417.]  Stephen  Patbikoton,  translated  from 
St.  David's. 

[A.D.  1418—1420.]  Hbnbt  Wabe,  'legnm  doctor.' 

[a.d.  1420—1439.]  JoHK  Kemp,  translated  from  Bochester; 
and  from  Chichester  successively  to  London,  York,  and 
Canterboiy.   (See  the  last  Cathedral.) 

[a.d.  1422—1426.]  Thomas  Polton,  transhited  from  Here- 
ford ;  and  fit)m  Chichester  to  Worcester. 

[aj).  1426—1429.]  John  Bickinoalb. 

[a.d.  1429—1437.]  Simon  Sydenham, '*  legum  doctor.' 

[a.d.  1438—1445.]  Bichaed  Pratt,  Chancellor  of  Oxford. 

[A.D.  1445—1449.]  Adam  de  Moleyns,  '  legum  doctor,'  had 
been  the  commissioner  chosen  to  deliver  over  Maine  and 
Anjon  to  B^ne,  titular  King  of  Sicily  (in  effect  to  the 
crown  of  Erance),  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  made 
by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  on  the  marriage  of  Henry  VI.  with 
the  daughter  of  B^nd,  the  Princess  Margaret  of  Anjou. 
The  cession  of  these  provinces  led  at  once  to  the  loss  of 
Normandy,  and  eventually  of  all  the  English  conquests 
and  possessions  in  France,  with  the  exception  of  Calais. 
Grreat  popular  indignation  was  the  result ;  and  in  1449  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  whilst  superintending  the  payment 
of  sailors  in  the  'Domus  Dei,'  or  hospital  at  Portsmouth, 
was  attacked  and  killed  by  them,  it  is  said  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  opponent  of  Suffolk. 
A  tomb  assigned  to  Bishop  De  Moleyns  remains  in  the 
north  choir-aisle.    (Pt.  I.  §  xvi.) 

[a.d.  1450 — ^1457.]  Reginald  Pecock  succeeded.  The  cha- 
racter  of  this  bishop — the  most  remarkable  Churchman  of 
his  time  in  England — has  been  variously  estimated  by 
writers  of  different  schools ;  but  the  recent  publication  at 
his  most  important  work,  the  "Bepressor  of  over-much 
Uaming  of  the  Clergy,"  enables  us  to  follow  his  opinions 
with  much  greater  certainty  than  has  hitherto  been  possiUe. 
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His  parentage  is  unknown,  as  well  as  the  exact  place  of 
Mb  birtli,  which  occurred  toward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  most  probably  within  the  Welch  diocese  of 
St.  Dayid's.  He  was  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  1417;  was  afterwards 
ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  and  became  conspicuous 
in  the  University  for  his  knowledge  of  both  sacred  and  pro- 
fane literature.  He  was  then  summoned  to  court,  and  in 
1431  obtained  from  Duke  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  Pro- 
tector of  the  kingdom,  the  Mastership  of  Whittington  Col- 
lege, in  London,  to  which  the  rectory  of  St.  Michael  in 
Kiola  was  attached.  "It  was  here  that  Pecock  applied 
himself  to  study  the  controversy  between  the  Lollards  and 
their  opponents,  which  must  have  been  prominently  brought 
before  his  eyes  both  in  his  experience  of  London  life  and 
by  the  Smithfield  bonfires."  In  1444,  through  the  Pro- 
tector's influence,  but  by  papal  provision,  he  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  in  1447  defended  "  Un- 
preaching  and  Non-resident  Prelates,"  in  a  sermon  at  St. 
Paul's  Cross.  "The  episcopal  order  had  been  in  little 
favour  in  England  generally  for  some  time.  Many  of  the 
most  rigid  Anglicans,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Lollards, 
with  all  its  parties  and  subdivisions,  were  vehement  in 
their  denunciations."  Pecock  defended  them  vigorously ; 
but  "men  exclaimed  against  them  more  than  ever,  and 
against  Pecock  in  particular."  The  friars  of  the  mendicant 
orders  were  especially  active,  and  Pecock  was  obliged  to 
transmit  a  defence  of  his  sermon  to  Archbishop  Stafford, 
by  whom,  and  by  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  he  was  of  course 
not  unfavourably  judged.  He  had  already  (c.  1440)  written 
his  DoHei  (DMohui),  or  "Introduction  to  the  Chief  Truths 
of  the  Christian  Religion,"  and  in  1454  published  his 
"Follower  to  the  Donei.*'  Both  works  were  written  against 
the  so-called  errors  of  the  Lollards.  In  1449*  appeared  his 
most  important  book,  "The  Repressor  of  overmuch  blaming 
of  the  Clergy,"  the  design  of  which  was  "to  defend  the 
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clergy  from  what  he  conceiyed  to  be  the  unjust  aspersions 
of  many  of  the  *lay  party/  or  'Bible  men'  (by  which  he 
means  the  Lollards),  and  to  shew  that  the  practices  for 
which  they  were  blamed  admitted  of  a  satisfactory  yindica- 
tion."  X)f  these  practices  he  vindicates  six,  "the  use  of 
images;  the  going  on  pilgrimage;  the  holding  of  landed 
possessions  by  the  clergy;  the  retention  of  the  various 
ranks  of  the  hierarchy ;  the  framing  of  ecclesiastical  laws 
by  papal  and  episcopal  authority;  and  the  institution  of 
the  religious  orders."  "The  great  historical  value  of 
Pecock*s  work  consists  in  this,  that  it  preserves  to  us  the 
best  arguments  of  the  Lollards  against  existing  practices 
which,  he  was  able  to  find,  together  with  such  ij&sjiers  as 
a  very  acute  opponent  was  able  to  give."  It  should  also 
be  remarked  that  Pecock,  no  less  than  his  opponents,  "  con- 
tributed very  materially  to  the  reformation  which  took 
place  in  the  following  century."  The  discontented  portion 
of  the  Church  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  England  embraced 
persons  of  very  various  views.  "  Pecock  himself  is  a  sin- 
gular illustration  of  the  eclecticism  (so  to  say)  which  pre- 
vailed. He  virtually  admitted,  on  the  one  hand,  the  falli- 
bility of  general  councils,  and  insisted  strenuously  on  the 
necessity  of  proving  doctrines  by  reason,  and  not  simply  by 
authority ;  while/ on  the  other,  he  carried  his  notions  on  the 
papal  supremacy  almost  as  far  as  an  Ultramontane  could 
desire,  and  was  blamed  even  by  men  like  Gascoigne  for 
giving  more  than  its  due  to  the  Pope's  temporal  authority. 
Li  maintaining  Scripture  to  be  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  and  in 
rejecting  the  apocryphal  books  as  uncanonical,  he  agrees 
with  the  reformers  altogether ;  in  his  doctrine  of  the  invo- 
cation of  saints,  and  in  various  other  particulars,  he  agrees 
altogether  with  their  adversaries.  If  in  his  discourse  of 
images  he  writes  some  things  which  few  Anglicans  would 
approve,  so  also  he  writes  others,  in  the  same  discourse, 
which  many  Romanists  would  still  less  approve.  Perhaps 
it  would  not  be  greatly  wrong  to  assert  that  Pecock  stands 
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half-way  between  the  Cliureh  of  Eome  and  the  Church'  of 
England  as  they  now  exist,  the  type  of  his  mind,  however, 
being  rather  Anglican  than  Roman.  Of  Puritanism,  in  all 
its  phases,  he  is  the  decided  opponent." 

In  maintaining,  as  he  does  in  the  "Repressor,"  that  the 
special  office  of  Scripture  is  to  make  known.those  truths 
and  articles  of  faith  which  human  reason  could  not  have 
discovered,  Pecock  may  be  considered  as  the  forerunner  of 
Hooker,  who  adopts  the  same  line  of  argument.  Indeed, 
this  portion  of  his  work,  according  to  Hallam,  "contains 
passages  well  worthy  of  Hooker,  both  for  weight  of  matter 
and  dignity  of  style."  "Fulness  of  language,"  says  the 
learned  editor  of  the  "Repressor,"  "pliancy  of  expression, 
argumentative  'sagacity,  extensive  learning,  and  critical 
skill,  distinguish  ahnost  every  chapter.  ...  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  affirm  that  Pecock's  'Repressor*  is  the  ear- 
liest piece  of  good  philosophical  discussion  of  which  o\ir 
English  prose  literature  can  boast.  As  such  it  possesses 
no  small  interest  for  the  philologist,  and  for  the  lover  of 
letters  generally." 

In  1450,  by  the  interest  of  the  Queen's  favourite,  William 
Delapole,  Buke  of  Suffolk,  Pecock  was  raised  to  the  see  of  • 
Chichester.  In  1456  he  published  his  "Treatise  on  Faith," 
intended  to  reduce  the  Lollards  to  obedience ;  and  in  the 
following  year,  at  a  council  held  by  Henry  VI.  at  West- 
minster, "the  hatred  long  entertained  against  his  person 
and  opinions  burst  forth  with  unrestrained  fury."  Pecock, 
who  had  lost  his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  who  was 
personally  out  of  favour  with  the  King,  was  compelled  to 
defend  himself  before  Archbishop  Bourchier,  and,  after  re- 
peated examinations,  was  condemned  by  him.  He  was 
offered  his  choice  between  a  public  abjuration  of  his  as- 
sumed errors  and  death  by  fire.  He  chose  to  recant ;  "  con- 
futed," says  Fuller,  "with  seven  solid  arguments  thus 
reckoned  up,  Atithoritate,  Fi,  Arte,  Fraude^  Meiv,  Terrore, 
et  Tyrannide"    Before  20,000  persons  assembled  at  St. 
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Paul's  Cross  he  declared  that  he  had  held,  and  now  abjured, 
the  following  errors  and  heresies : — 

I.  That  it  is  not  necessary  to  salvation  to  believe  in  onr 
Lord's  descent  into  hell. 

II.  That  it  is  not  necessary  to  salvation  to  believe  in  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

in.  and  rV.  That  it  is  not  necessary  to  salvation  to  be- 
lieve in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  or  in  the  Communion 
of  Saints. 

V.  That  the  Universal  Church  may  err  in  matters  of  faith. 

VI.  That  it  is  not  necessary  to  salvation  to  uphohi,  as 
universally  binding,  the  decrees  of  a  general  counciL 

YII.  That  it  is  sufficient  for  every  one  to  understand 
Holy  Scripture  in  its  literal  sense. 

His  books  were  then  publicly  burnt.  Many  of  the  errors 
which  he  now  retracted  he  had  never  uttered,  and  others 
he  knew  to  be  truths.  ''But,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have 
been  so  confused  and  bewildered,  as  scarcely  to  know  what 
he  had  said  or  what  he  had  not  said." 

Pecock  was  at  first  sent  by  Archbishop  Bourchier 
to  Canterbury,  and  tfience  to  Maidstone.  In  March,  1459, 
his  bishopric  was  declared  vacant,  and  his  successor  ap- 
pointed. He  was  himself  degraded,  and  sent,  half-prisoner, 
half-guest,  to  Thomey  Abbey,  in  Cambridgeshire,  where  he 
was  to  have  "a  secret  closed  chamber,"  without  books  or 
paper,  and  to  fare  "as  a  brother  of  the  abbey  is  served 
when  he  is  excused  from  the  freytour  (i.e.  from  dining  in 
hall),  and  somewhat  better  after  the  first  quarter."  At 
Thomey  Pecock  probably  died,  but  in  what  year  is  uncer- 
tain. Henry  Wharton,  (editor  of  the  AngUa  Sacra^  who 
in  1688  published  some  extracts  from  Pecock's  ''  Rule  of 
Faith,"  refers  to  him,  and  with  justice,  as  "  by  fiar  the  most 
eminent  and  learned  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
his  time." 

Pecock's  most  valuable  and  important  work,  "The  Re- 
pressor of  overmuch  blaming  of  the  Clergy,"  has  recently 
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(I860)  been  edited  by  the  Eev.  GbnrcbiU  Babington,  in 
the  series  of  documents  for  the  history  of  England  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  EoUs.  AU 
that  is  known  oonceming  Bishop  Pecock  will  be  found  in 
the  editor's  excellent  ''Introduction,"  from  which  the  pas- 
sages within  inverted  commas  in  the  present  notice  are 
extracts. 

[▲j>.  1459 — 1477.]  JoHH  Abukdbll,  chaplain  and  physician 
to  Heniy  VI. 

[a.d.  1478—1503.]  Edwabd  Stobt,  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
CoU^^e,  Cambridge,  was  translated  to  Chichester  from 
Carlisle.  The  market-cross,  still  remaining  at  Chichester, 
was  built  by  him. 

[a.d.  1503 — 1506.]  BiCHABD  Fitz-Jambs,  translated  from 
Rochester  to  Chichester  by  the  Pope,  and  thence  to 
London. 

[a.d.  1508 — 1636.]  EoBEET  Sheebokkb,  educated  in  Wyke- 
ham*8  Colleges  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  was  translated 
to  Chichester  fix)m  St.  David's.  He  was,  says  Puller, 
''a  great  scholar  and  a  prudent  man;"  and  was  greatly 
patronized  by  Henry  VIE.,  who  enlployed  him  on  various 
embassies.  The  cathedral  of  Chichester  he  "  decored  with 
many  ornaments,  . .  .  especially  the  south  side  thereof." 
(See  Pt.  L  §  xn.  for  a  notice  of  what  Puller  elsewhere  caUs 
Bishop  Sherborne's  "lace  and  trimmings"  in  the  south 
transept.)  His  favourite  mottoes  were  "Dilexi  decorem 
domus  tuae,  Domine,"  and  "Credite  operibus;"  referring 
to  the  latter  of  which.  Fuller  observes  that  "although 
some  may  like  his  alms  better  than  Ids  trumpet,  charity 
will  make  the  most  favourable  construction  thereof." 
Bishop  Sherborne  affords  one  of  the  few  early  instances  of 
the  resignation  of  his  see  by  a  bishop  on  the  score  of  old 
age  and  incapacity.  He  was  aged  ninety-six  when  he 
resigned  the  see  of  Chichester;  and  a  bill  securing  his 
pension  was  passed  through  the  House  of  Lords.  He  died 
in  the  same  year  (1536). 
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[a.d.  1536—1543.]  Kichasd  Sampson,  'legam  doctor/ tnms- 
lated  to  Lichfield. 

[a.d.  1543 — 1556.]  George  Day,  elder  brother  of  l^llliain 
Day,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Almoner  of  Anne  of  Clevcs, 
and  Provost  of  King's  GoU^e,  Cambridge,  was  a  supporter 
of  the  "old  profession;"  almost  pertinacious  Papist," 
says  Puller.  In  1551,  under  Edward  YI.,  he  was  deprived 
and  imprisoned,  but  was  restored  to  his  see  by  Queen 
Mary.  The  two  brothers,  George  and  William,  died,  the 
first  very  young,  the  latter  at  a  great  age;  "but,"  says 
Puller,  "not  so  great  was  the  difference  between  their  vivar 
city  as  distance  betwixt  their  opinions :  the  former  being  a 
rigid  Papist,  the  latter  a  zealous  Protestant ;  who  request- 
ing of  his  brother  some  money  to  buy  books  therewith  and 
other  necessaries,  was  returned  with  this  denial:  'that  he 
thought  it  not  fit  to  spend  the  goods  of  the  Church  on  him 
who  was  an  enemy  of  the  Church  ■.* "  John  Scory,  who 
had  been  appointed  Bishop  of  Chichester  by  Edward  VI., 
on  Day's  deprivation,  was  deprived  in  his  turn  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Mary.    Elizabeth  made  him  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

[a.d.  1557 — Jan.  155j?]  John  Christofherson  was  Kp- 
pointed  by  Queen  Mary  on  the  death  of  Bp.  Day.  "  He  had 
no  sooner  put  on  his  episcopal  ring,"  says  PuUer,  "but 
presently  he  washed  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  poor  mar- 
tyrs," of  whom  many  suffered  in  Sussex.  He  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  visiting  Cambridge,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  been  active  in  burning  the  bones  of  Bucer.  Bishop 
Christopherson  had  been  Master  of  Trinity  College  in  that 
University,  and  was  an  excellent  scholar,  according  to 
Puller,  who  adds,  "  I  have  seen  a  Greek  tragedy,  made  and 
written  by  his  own  hand  so  curiously,  that  it  seemed 
printed,  and  presented  to  King  Henty  VllL"  He  was 
deprived  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  kept  under 
some  restraint,  dying  in  1560. 

n  Worthies— Shropshire. 
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[a.d.  1559 — 1569.]  William  Baklow,  translated  from  Wells 
(see  that  Cathedral),  was  the  first  Protestant  Bishop  of  Chi- 
diester.  His  five  daughters  married  five  bishops,  as  appears 
from  the  inscription  on  his  wife's  tomb,  which  Fuller  gives 
from  a  church  in  Hampshire : — 

"  Prole  beata  foit,  plena  annis,  quinque  aoarum 
Pmsulibus  vidit^  Pnesuhs  ipsa,  datas." 

[JLD.  1570—1582.]  BlCHAED  CUETIS. 

[a.d.  1584 — 1596.]  Thomas  Bicklet  was  consecrated  bishop 
when  in  his  eightieth  year.  In  his  youth  he  had  been 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  "In  the  first  of 
Edward  VL,"  says  Fuller,  "  his  detestation  of  superstition 
may  rather  be  commended  than  his  discretion  in  expressing 
it,  when  (before  the  publique  abolishing  of  popery)  at  even- 
ing prayer  he  brake  the  consecrated  host  with  his  hands, 
and  stamped  it  under  his  feet  in  the  college  chapel.'*  He 
remained  an  exile  in  France  throughout  the  reign  of  Mary, 
and  afterwards  became  Warden  of  Mertdn  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  continued  twenty  years.  At  his  death  he  left 
legacies  to  both  his  colleges  at  Oxford. 

[a.d.  1596 — 1605.]  Anthony  Watson. 

[a.d.  1605 — 1609.]  Lancelot  Andeewbs,  translated  first  to 
Ely,  and  thence  to  Winchester.  (See  the  latter  Cathedral 
for  a  full  notice  of  him.) 

[aj).  1609—1619.]  Samuel  Habsnet. 

[aj).  1619 — 1628.]  Gboegb  Carleton  was  one  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  English  Church  sent  by  James  I.  to 
attend  the  Synod  of  Dort. 

[A.D.  1628 — 1638.]  RicHAKD  Montague,  a  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  a  Canon  of  Windsor, 
was  by  far  the  most  active  and  decided  of  that  "  Boman- 
izing"  party  in  the  English  Church  which  was  so  conspi- 
cuous in  the  early  years  of  Charles  the  Furst's  reign,  and  &om 
which  so  much  mischief  subsequently  arose.  Montague's 
first  appearance  was  in  1618,  when  he  replied  to  Selden's 
"  EQstory  of  Tithes,"  strongly  asserting  their  divine  origin. 
In  1624  he  replied  to  a  Bx)manist  pamphlet  which  asserted 
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that  certain  Puritanical  tenets  were  held  of  necessity  bj 
the  Church  of  England.  Montagne  denied  this.  He  was 
attacked  accordingly  by  the  Galyinist  or  Poritanical  party, 
and  then  wrote  his  tract  entitled  Jppello  Casmrwi,  in 
which  he  defended  his  position,  and  attacked  the  FDiitaiis 
"  as  a  people  desiring  an  anarchy.'*  King  James  died  in 
the  interval.  On  the  accession  of  Charles,  and  aft^  his 
first  Parliament  had  met,  Montagae  was  called  to  the  bar, 
charged  with  injuries  to  religion.  His  books,  howerer, 
were  not  then  censured;  and  three  bishops  (Rochester, 
Oxford,  and  St.  David's)  wrote  on  his  behalf  to  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  In  the  second  Parliament  (1626),  ''a  com- 
mission for  religion  was  settled,  and  Montague's '  Appeal  to 
CsBsar'  was  again  debated.  This  book  being  referred  by  the 
Commons  to  the  committee  above-mentioned,  Mr.  Pym  made 
his  report  of  several  erroneous  opinions  extracted  from  it, 
upon  which  the  House  made  this  resolve :  'That  Mr. Mon- 
tague endeavoured  to  reconcile  England  to  Bome,  and  alien- 
ate the  King's  affection  from  his  well-affected  subjects.' 
By  the  way,  this  is  the  first  time  we  hear  of  a  Conmiittee  of 
Religion  in  the  House  of  Commons  <>."  The  process  seems 
to  have  been  dropped  by  the  Commons,  hovrever,  nor  did 
the  ensuing  Convocation  notice  Montague's  book.  But 
pamphlets  continued  to  be  poured  forth  against  him ;  and 
the  King  gave  great  offence  when  in  1628  he  appointed 
him  Bishop  of  Chichester.  Of  the  lengths  to  whidi  Mon- 
tague was  disposed  to  go  in  order  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  A  full  notice  of  his  intrigues  with  Panzani,  the 
private  but  accredited  minister  of  Rome  at  the  court  of 
Charles,  has  been  given  by  HallamP;  In  1638  Bishop 
Montague  was  translated  to  Norwich,  where  he  died,  1641, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral. 
[a.d.  1638 — 1641.]  Bman  Duppa,  translated  to  Salisbury, 
and  thence  to  Winchester.    (See  the  latter  Cathedral) 

o  Collier,  Church  Hist.,  bk.  ix.       p  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  di.  viii 
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[aj).  1641 — 1669.]  HsNBT  Xing,  son  of  John  King,  Bishop 
of  London  (James  the  First's  '  King  of  preachers'),  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  Devonshire  family,  succeeded. 
He  was  driven  from  his  see  during  the  civil  war,  when 
Chichester  Cathedral  suffered  considerably,  but  lived  to  be 
restored  on  the  accession  of  Charles  11.  His  tomb  remains 
at  the  back  of  the  choir-screen.  Bbhop  King  was  a  poet 
of  some  reputation  in  his  time ;  and  his  works  have  been 
recently  collected  and  carefully  edited.  (London,  1843.) 

[aj).  1669—1675.]  Petbb  Gunning,  Master  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  translated  to  My. 

[aj).  1675—1678.]  Ralph  Bridboakb. 

[aj).  1678—1685.]  Guy  Cablbton. 

[aj>.  1685 — 1689.]  John  LAgu  had  borne  arms  as  a  soldier 
in  the  cause  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  one  of  the  seven 
bishops  imprisoned  by  his  son  James  11.  He  had  been 
translated  to  Chichester  from  the  sees  of  Sodor  and  Man 
and  Bristol.  Bishop  Lake  was  one  of  the  Nonjurors  who 
were  deprived  of  their  sees  after  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

[aj).  1689—1691.]  Simon  Patrick,  Dean  of  Peterborough, 
translated  to  Ely.    (See  that  Cathedral) 

[aj).  1691—1696.]  RoBBET  Geovb. 

[a.d.  1696—1709.]  John  Williams. 

[aj).  1709—1722.]  Thomas  Manningham. 

[A.D.  1722—1724.]  Thomas  Bowers. 

[a.d.  1724—1731.]  Edward  Waddinoton. 

[aj).  1731—1740.]  Francis  Hare. 

[aj).  1740 — 1754.]  Matthias  Mawson. 

[aj).  1754 — 1798.]  William  Ashburnham. 

[a.d.  1798—1824.]  John  Bucknbr. 

[aj).  1824—1831.]  Robert  Jambs  Care. 

[a.d.  1831—1836.]  Edward  Maltby. 

[a.d.  1836—1840.]  William  Otter. 

[a.d.  1840 — 1842.]  Philip  Shuttlbworth. 

[aj).  1842.]  Ashhuest  T.  Gilbbbt. 

TOL.  I.  PT.  n.  z 
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BEFERENCE& 

A  South  Porch  and  Dtmttsn  3biMr. 

B  North-uiett  Tower. 

C  Nate. 

D  North-west  Transept,  {or  Dransept 

of  the  Martyrdom). 
E  Dean*t  or  Lady-ehapel. 
F  Door  into  doUtert. 

0  South-west  Transept. 

H  St.  MichaeVs,  or  tks    Warriar'i 
Chapel. 

1  Choir, 

J  North  Choir-aitle. 

K  South  Chotr-aisle. 

L  L  Eastern  Transepts, 

M  St.  Andrew's  Tower, 

N  St.Anselm's  Tower. 

O  Trinity  Chapel. 

P  Henry  the  Fi>urth*i  Chantry. 

Q  Corona, 

B  Passage  to  Crypt. 

1  Site  of  St.  Dunstan^s  Shrine. 
8  Norman  wall  marking  the  spot 
where  Beckettell. 

5  Monument  of  ArekbishepPeekham. 
4  Monument  of  Archbishop  Warhetm. 

6  ifon«m«nt  of  Archbishop  ChichAe. 

chier. 

7  PoM^ion  of  Beckers  Shrine. 

8  Monument  of  the  Black  Prince, 

9  Monument  of  King  Henry  IV. 

10  IfoftMifMnt  o/  jircA^uAop  Omrte- 

nay. 

11  Monument  of  Cardinal  ChatiUioH, 

12  Monument  of  Dean  Wotton. 
18  ifonMmiwf  0/  Cardinal  Pole, 
14  rnArf>o«m  tomfr. 
16  Monument  of  Archbishop   Simon 


ofMepham. 
16  Tom'     '  '     ■ 


Fomb  of  Archbishop  Anselm. 

17  Monument  itf  Archbishop  Sinumttf 

Sudbury. 

18  Monument  of  ArehbUhop  Strat- 

ford. 

19  Monument  of  Archbishop  Kemp. 

20  Site  of  Archbishop   Wtnehelsea*s 

monument. 

21  Motiument  of  Archbishop  Hubert 

Walter. 

22  Monument  of  Archbishop  Walter 

Reynolds. 
28  Monument  of  Margaret  Holland 

and  her  two  husbands. 
24  Monument  ^  Archbishop  Stephen 

Langton. 


GROCTND.PLAN,  CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL. 
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PAET  I. 

Pistorg  anir  gjetails\ 

I.  The  site  of  the  existing  cathedral  of  Canterbury 
is  the  same  on  which  stood  the  primitiye  Eoman  or 
British  church  attributed  to  King  Lucius,  and  granted 
by  Ethelbert  to  Augustine: — "the  earliest  monument 
of  the  English  union  of  Church  and  State."  Eadmer 
expressly  tells  us  that  it  resembled  in  its  arrangements 
the  old  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's  at  Bome,  destroyed  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  As  at  St.  Peter's,  the  altar  was 
originally  at  the  west  end,  with  the  episcopal  throne 
behind  it ;  there  was  also  in  both  a  crypt  in  imitation 
of  the  ancient  catacombs  in  which  the  bones  of  the 
apostles  were  originally  found,  the  first  beginning  of 
the  crypt  which  still  exists  at  Canterbury.  These  ar- 
rangements may  either  have  been  made  by  St.  Augus- 
tine himself,  or  by  Archbishop  One  (942 — 969)  who 

*  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  in  preparing  the  ibUowing  ao* 
oonnt  of  Canterbory  Cathedral,  g^reat  use  baa  been  made  of  Pro- 
fessor WiUis's  "  Architectoral  History  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,'' 
and  of  Dr.  Stanley's  "  Historical  Memorials  of  Canterbury,"  the 
two  most  important  works  on  the  subject  which  have  recently 
appeared. 
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lestored  the  roof  and  walls  of  the  chuich.  The  build- 
ing remained  uncovered  for  three  years ;  during  which 
time,  says  Eadmer,  no  rain  fell  within  its  sacred 
enclosure.  The  renewed  church  was  greatly  injured 
during  the  sack  of  Canterbury  by  the  Danes  (lOll), 
when  the  "beata  monachorum  plebs"  were  massacred, 
and  Archbishop  Alphege  carried  off  to  Greenwich, 
where  he  afterwards  shared  their  fate.  Canute  repaired 
it  in  expiation,  hanging  up  his  crown  in  the  nare,  and 
restored  the  body  of  the  martyred  Alph^e  to  the 
monks.  The  church  was  completely  burnt  down  dur- 
ing the  troubled  times  of  the  Conquest  (1067),  toge- 
ther with  the  many  bulls  and  priyil^;ee  of  kings  and 
popes  which  it  contained. 

Of  this  fir%i  or  AuyuBtine^s  church,  no  fragment  re- 
mains. There  are  memorials  of  it  in  the  name  of  the 
cathedral  (Christ's  Church),  agreeing  with  Bede's  state- 
ment that  Augustine  consecrated  the  Boman  church  he 
found  in  Canterbury  "in  nomine  sancti  Salvatoris  Dei 
et  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi ;"  in  the  present  crypt, 
which  succeeded  the  earlier  one ;  and  in  the  %ovthem 
porch,  which  is  the  principal  entrance  at  present,  as  it 
was  in  the  Saxon  church. 

II.  Laitfeakc,  the  first  archbishop  after  the  Conquest, 
(10.70 — 1089),  found  his  cathedral  church  completely  in 
ruins,  pulled  down  the  few  remains  of  the  monastic 
buildings,  and  reconstructed  both  church  and  monasteiy 
from  their  foundations.  Under  Akselm,  the  next  arch- 
bishop (1093 — 1109),  the  eastern  part  of  this  church 
was  taken  down,  and  re-erected  with  fat  gi^eater  magni- 
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ficence,  by  the  care  of  Emnlph,  prior  of  the  monastery. 
HiB  sncoeseor,  Prior  Conrad,  finished  the  chancel,  and 
decorated  it  with  so  mnch  splendour  that  it  was  hence- 
forth known  as  the  "  glorious  choir  of  C!onrad."  The 
church  thus  finished  was  dedicated  by  Archbishop 
William  in  1130.  Henry,  King  of  England,  David, 
King  of  Scotland,  and  all  the  bishops  of  England,  were 
present  at  this  dedication,  the  "most  feunous,"  says 
Oenrase,  "  that  had  ever  been  heard  of  on  the  earth 
since  that  of  the  temple  of  Solomon." 

It  was  in  this  church  that  Becket  was  murdered 
(1170) ;  and  in  the  "  glorious  choir  of  Conrad"  that  his 
body  was  watched  by  the  monks  throughout  the  suc- 
ceeding night 

m.  Four  years  later  (1174)  this  choir  was  entirely 
burnt  down.  ''The  people,"  says  G^enrase,  himself 
a  monk  of  Christ  Church,  and  an  eye-witness  of  the 
fire,  "  were  astonished  that  the  Almighty  should  suffer 
such  things,  and,  maddened  with  excess  of  grief  and 
perplexity,  they  tore  their  hair,  and  beat  the  walls  and 
pavement  of  the  church  with  their  hands  and  heads, 
blaspheming  the  Lord,  and  His  saints  the  patrons  of 
His  church ;"  a  firenzy  rather  Italian  than  English,  but 
curiously  illustrating  the  fierce  excitability  of  mediaeval 
times.  The  rebuilding  was  entrusted  to  William  of 
Sens,  an  architect  of  "  lively  genius  and  good  reputa- 
tion," who,  beginning  in  September,  1174,  continued 
the  work  until  1178,  when,  just  after  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  which  Gervase  seems  to  intimate  had  something 
to  do  with  the  accident,  ''through  the  vengeance  of 
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Ood  or  spite  of  the  deyil,"  he  fell  from  a  scafibldmg 
laised  for  toimng  the  vault ;  and  was  so  much  injured 
that  he  was  compelled  to  retain  to  France.  Anoth^ 
William  succeeded  him  as  master  architect,  ''  English 
by  nation,  small  in  body,  but  in  woikmanship  of  many 
kinds  acute  and  honest"  Under  the  care  of  English 
William  the  choir  and  eastern  buildings  beyond  it  were 
completed  in  1184,  ten  years  from  the  burning  of  Con- 
rad's choir. 

lY.  Laofranc's  nave  still  remained;  but  was  taken 
down,  and  a  new  nave  and  transepts  were  built  under 
Prior  ChiUenden,  the  works  extending  over  the  years 
between  1378 — 1410.  The  great  central  tower,  at  least 
that  part  of  it  which  rises  aboye  the  roof,  was  added 
by  Prior  Goldstone  II.  about  1495. 

Y.  The  preient  cathedral  consists  either  of  portiam 
or  of  the  tohols  of  these  different  works,  from  the  re- 
building  by  Lanfranc  to  the  death  of  Prior  Ooldstone ; 
a  period  of  more  than  four  centuries.  It  thus  ezhibitB 
Gfpecimens  of  nearly  all  the  classes  of  pointed  archi- 
tecture, the  principal  being  Transitional-Norman  and 
Perpendicular.  Its  gradual  enlargements  imder  An- 
selm  and  later,  as  weU  as  its  general  arrangements,  arose 
mainly  from  the  great  wealth  of  relics  possessed  by  the 
church,  and  the  necessity  of  finding  shrine  room  for 
displaying  them.  The  Saxon  church  contained  the 
bodies  of  St.  Blaize  (bought  by  Archbishop  Plegmund 
at  Rome  ''  for  a  great  sum  of  gold  and  sUver") ;  St.  Wil* 
frid,  brought  from  Bipon,  ruined  by  the  Northmen  in 
950 ;  St.  Dunstan,  St.  Alphege,  and  other  sainted  arch- 
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biahops  of  Canterbtuy ;  St.  Audoen,  or  Ouen,  of  Rouen, 
brought  to  Canterbury  by  four  clerks,  about  057  (there 
was  unfortunately  another  body  at  Rouen) ;  besides  the 
heads  of  St.  Swithun,  St.  Farseus,  and  others,  and  the 
ann  of  St.  Bartholomew.  All  these  were  enclosed  in 
Tarious  altars,  and  in  different  chapels ;  and  were  care- 
fully removed  from  the  ruined  church  by  Lanfranc. 
They  were  replaced  in  the  new  cathedral,  where  other 
rimilar  treasures  were  added  to  them,  and  where  they 
were  at  last  joined  by  the  greatest  of  all— the  body  of 
the  martyred  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  It  should 
also  be  remarked  that  the  existing  cathedral,  although 
of  such  yarious  dates,  covers,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, the  same  groimd  as  the  original  building  of 
Lanfranc,  with  the  exception  of  the  nave,  which  is  of 
greater  length  westward,  and  of  the  retro-choir  or  ex- 
treme eastern  portion,  which  is  also  longer. 

VI.  The  principal  ascertained  dates  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  cathedral,  together  with  their  builders, 
may  here  be  briefly  recapitulated. 


Nate       1378—1411  Prior  Chillenden. 

r  William  of  Sens,  Eng- 
Choir 1174—1184  \     lish  William,  archi- 
tects. 
Choir  screen      .    .    .'  1304-5  •    .  Prior  Henry  de  Estria. 
Towers   of    Si  An-^ 

drew 

aehn. 

-^  C  English  William,  ar- 

Retro-choir  and  corona  1178—1184  ^    chitect. 


^  Willi 

\     lis 

(    te< 

Priori 

iLstAn-]  1070-1109   f  Ardbbishop  L«^ 
C  I     PnorEmulf. 
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Crypt  as  far  as  Tii-)   ,^^^    ,,^  ^     .  ,  «     ,* 

itty  Chapel     .    .  J  1070-1109  LanfraBC  and  Enudf. 

Crypt   eastward   of)  ,,^^    ,,^,  „    .. ,  ^^,. 
iLity  Chapel     J  1178-1184  English  WfllianL 

Central    or    "Bell-^ 
Harry"  Tower  (a-  >  1495 .    •    .  Prior  Goldstone  IL 
bove  the  roof)     .) 

YII.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury  served  at  once  as  the  metropolitical  church, 
and  as  that  of  a  great  monastery ;  for,  as  in  the  case  of 
all  missionary  churches,  Augustine  established  a  conyent 
here  in  connection  with  his  cathedral.  (See  Part  IL) 
Lanfranc,  after  the  Conquest,  compiled  a  strict  Bule 
for  it  and  the  other  Benedictine  monasteries  throughout 
England.  It  was  known  as  the  conyent  of  Christ's 
Church ;  and  the  massiye  wall  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded, rendering  it  a  fortress  within  a  fortress,  serred 
at  once  for  defence  and  for  seclusion.  This  exterior 
wall  was  greatly  strengthened  by  Lanfiranc,  and  some 
portions,  still  remaining,  are  probably  of  his  time.  The 
principal  entrance  is  Prior  Qoldstonb's  Oatb,  commonly 
called  "  Christ  Church  Gate,"  (at  the  end  of  Merceiy- 
lane,)  built  1517,  and  a  fine  example  of  late  Perpendi- 
cular. The  central  niche  was  filled  by  a  figure  of  our 
Saviour,  and  the  defaced  bearings  .on  the  shields  below 
were  those  of  contributors  towards  the  work.  The 
battlements  with  which  the  gate  was  originally  crested 
were  taken  down  not  many  years  ago.  Passing  within 
this  gate,  we  enter  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral ;  than 
which  no  other  in  England — if  perhaps  we  exoept 
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Lmcohi — more  completely  dominates  oyer  the  snrroimd- 
ing  town.  *'  Tanta  majestate  sese  erigit  in  coelnm/' 
says  Erasmus  {Peregrinatio  ReUgianU  Brgo\  "nt  pro- 
col  etiam  intnentibos  religionem  incutiat."  It  lias  all 
the  impressiyeness  of  some  great  natural  feature — rock 
or  mountain — in  the  midst  of  a  comparatiyely  leyel 
district ;  a  worthy  shrine  for  the  memorials  of  almost 
every  reign  in  English  history  with  which  it  is 
thronged.  ITearly  all  the  archbishops — '^  alterins  orbis 
papfiD" — (the  words  are  first  applied  by  Pope  Urban  11. 
to  Archbishop  Anselm),  before  the  Beformation,  are 
bnried  here,  and  most  of  their  tombs  remain.  ''  There 
is  no  church,  no  place  in  the  kingdom,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Westminster  Abbey,  that  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  history  of  our  country*." 

YJLLl.  The  principal  entrance  is  still,  as  in  St.  Au- 
gustine's church,  the  south  porch.  In  the  Saxon  period 
and  later,  "  all  disputes  throughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
which  could  not  be  legally  referred  to  the  king's  court, 
or  to  the  hundreds  or  counties,"  were  judged  in  the 
"  suth  dure"  or  porch  of  the  parish  church  or  cathedral, 
which  was  generally  built  with  an  apse,  in  which  stood 
an  altar.  The  present  south  porch  of  Canterbury  is 
part  of  the  work  of  Prior  Chillenden,  about  1400.  On 
a  panel  aboye  the  entrance  Erasmus  saw  the  figures  of 
Becket's  three  murderers,  'Tusci,  Fusci,  and  Berri/ 
whom  he  describes  in  his  colloquy  as  sharing  the  same 
kind  of  honour  with  Judas,  Pilate,  and  Caiaphas,  when 
they  appear  on  sculptured  altar-tables :  these  haye 
^  Stanley. 
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quite  disappeared.  In  the  portion  that  remaina  is  still 
traceable  an  altar  suimonnted  by  a  cracifixy  between 
the  figures  of  the  Tirgin  and  St.  John :  at  the  side  are 
fragments  of  a  sword,  marking  it  as  the  *'  altar  of  the 
martyrdom."  (See  §  zix.)  The  arms  in  the  Tanlting 
of  the  porch  are  probably  those  of  contributors  toward 
the  rebuilding  of  the  nave ;  among  them  are  the  shields 
of  England  and  France,  the  see  of  Ganterbuiy,  Chi- 
chester, and  Courtenay. 

IX.  We  now  enter  the  novtf.  [Plate  I.]  The  nave  of 
Lanfranc's  cathedral,  which  coyered  the  same  ground  as 
that  now  existing,  had  in  1378  fiallen  into  a  ruinous 
condition,  when  Archbishop  Sudbury  issued  a  mandate 
granting  forty  days'  indulgence  to  all  contributors  to- 
wards its  rebuilding.  The  work  was  ccmtinued  under 
his  two  successors,  Archbishops  Courtenay  and  Arundel, 
the  architect  being  probably  Thomas  Chillenden,  prior 
of  the  conyent.  The  naye  therefore  dates  from  about 
1380.  Chillenden  died  in  1411.  <'  The  style  is  a  light 
Perpendicular;  and  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  has 
considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  naye  of  Win- 
chester, although  the  latter  is  of  a  much  bolder  cha- 
racter. Winchester  naye  was  going  on  at  the  same 
time  with  Canterbury  naye,  and  a  similar  uncertainty 
exists  about  the  exact  commencement.  In  both  a  Nor- 
man naye  was  to  be  transformed,  but  at  Winchester  the 
original  piers  were  either  clothed  with  new  ashlaring,  or 
the  old  ashlaring  was  wrought  into  new  forms  and 
mouldings  where  possible ;  while  at  Canterbury  the  piers 
were  altogether  rebuilt.  Hence  the  piers  of  Winchester 
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are  much  more  maasiYe.  The  side-aiales  of  Canterbury 
are  higher  in  proportion,  the  tracery  of  the  side-windows 
difSsrent ;  hut  those  of  the  clerestory  are  abnost  identi- 
cal in  pattern,  although  they  differ  in  the  management 
of  the  mouldings.  Both  have  '  Heme*  yaults,  and  in 
both  the  triforium  is  obtained  by  prolonging  the  clere- 
story windows  downward,  and  making  panels  of  the 
lower  lights;  which  panels  have  a  plain  opening  cut 
throng  them,  by  which  the  triforium  space  communi- 
cates with  the  passage  over  the  roof  of  the  side- 
aialee^." 

X.  The  first  impression,  however,  differs  greatly 
from  that  of  Winchester,  mainly  owing  to  the  height 
to  which  the  choir  is  raised  aboye  the  crypt  below,  and 
Ihe  numerous  steps  which  are  consequently  necessary 
in  order  to  reach  it  from  the  nave.  In  this  respect 
Canterbury  stands  alone  among  both  English  and  foreign 
cathedrals.  These  stately  *  escaliers,'  combined  with  the 
height  and  grandeur  of  the  piers,  breaking  up  from  the 
pavement  like  some  natural  forest  of  stone,  have  always 
produced  their  effect  even  in  the  darkest  anti-Gothic 
periods.     '' Entering  in  company  with  some  of  our 

colonists  just  arrived  from  America how  have  I 

seen  the  countenances  even  of  their  negroes  sparkle 
with  raptures  of  admiration*!"  Here  the  pilgrims 
waited,  admiring  the  '*  spaciosa  sediflcii  majestas,"  and 
deciphering  the  painted  windows,  until  the  time  came 
for  visiting  the  great  shrine.  ''The  nave  contained 
nothing,"  says  Erasmus,  "  except  some  books  chained 
«  WUlis.        *  Gortling's  Walln  through  Canterbury,  1770. 
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to  the  pillars,  among  them  the  (Jospel  of  Nicodemn^ 
and  the  tomb  of  some  unknown  person*."  This  must 
have  been  either  the  chapel  in  the  south  wall,  after- 
wards called  Dean  Neville's,  built  in  1447  by  Lady 
Joan  Brenchley,  and  remoyed  altogether  in  1787,  or 
the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Whittlbsba.  (died  1374),  now 
destroyed.  The  Gk>spel  of  Nicodemus  had  been  printed 
by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1509.  Of  the  nave  stained 
windows  none  remain  entire,  the  great  west  window 
having  been  made  up  of  fingments  from  the  others.  In 
this,  under  the  point  of  the  arch,  are  the  arms  of 
Bichard  IE.  impaling  the  Confessor's,  those  of  Anne  of 
Bohemia  on  the  north  side,  and  of  Isabella  of  France 
south.  The  memorial  window  adjoining  it  south,  is  the  • 
work  of  G.  Austin,  Esq. ;  as  are  also  the  windows  in 
the  clerestory,  and  on  the  south  side,  the  commence- 
ment of  a  series,  having  for  its  subject  the  Te  Dewn, 
which  is  designed  to  fill  the  windows  of  the  nave.  In 
the  north  aisle  are  the  monuments  of  Adbian  Sabavia, 
the  friend  of  Hooker,  who  died  here  a  prebendary  in 
1612 ;  of  Oblakbo  Gibboks,  organist  to  Charles  I.'J  and 
of  Sir  John  Boys  (died  1614),  founder  of  the  hospital 
without  the  north  gate  of  the  city.  Memorials  to 
officers  and  men  of  different  regiments  engaged  in  the 
Indian  campaigns  have  been  placed  against  the  walls. 
In  the  south  aisle  is  a  recumbent  figure,  by  LoireH,  in 
English  alabaster,  of  Dr.  Broughton,  Bishop  of  Sydney, 
an  old  scholar  of  the  King's  School  attached  to  the 
cathedraL  The  six  panels  in  front  bear  the  arms  of 
*  Pereg.  Bolig.  Ergo. 
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the  six  Australian  sees.  Opposite,  tinder  a  rich  canopy, 
is  an  eflftgy  of  Dean  Lyall,  (died  1858,)  by  Phillips. 

XI.  The  piers  which  support  the  central  tower  are 
probably  the  original  piers  of  Lanfranc's  erection,  cased 
with  Perpendicular  work  by  Prior  Chillenden,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  building  of  the  naye.  To  this, 
Prior  Goldstone  11.  (1495—1517)  added  the  vaulting 
of  the  tower,  and  all  the  portion  above  the  roof,  toge- 
ther with  the  remarkable  buttressing-aiches  supporting 
the  piers  below,  which  had  perhaps  shewn  some  signs 
of  weakness.  These  arches  have  on  them  the  Prior's 
rebus,  a  shield  with  three  golden  bars  or  'stones.'  The 
central  arch  occupies  the  place  of  the  ancient  roodlofk, 
and  probably  the  great  rood  was  placed  on  it  until  the 
Baformation. 

Xn.  The  western  screen,  through  which  we  enter 
the  choir,  has  no  recorded  date,  but  is  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  is  very  beautiful  and  elaborate,  and  its 
carvings  deserve  the  most  careful  examination.  Of  the 
six  crowned  figures  in  the  lower  niches  the  one  holding 
a  church  is  probably  Ethelbert;  the  others  are  uncertain. 
Figures  of  the  Saviour  and  His  apostles  originally  filled 
the  thirteen  mitred  niches  encircling  the  arch,  but  were 
destroyed  by  the  Puritan  "  Blue  Dick"  and  his  fiiends. 
The  whole  screen,  including  the  figures,  has  lately 
been  restored. 

Xin.  On  entering  the  choir  [Plate  11.]  the  visitor 
is  immediately  struck  by  the  singular  bend  with  which 
the  walls  approach  each  other  at  the  eastern  end. 
But  this  remarkable  feature,  together  with  the  great 
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length  of  the  choir  (180  feet;  it  is  the  longest  in  Eng- 
land), and  tiie  lowness  of  the  yanlting ; — the  antiqm 
character  of  the  architecture,  enforced  by  the  strongly 
contrasted  Furbeck  and  Caen  stone,  and  the  consequent 
fine  effects  of  light  and  shadow; — all  this  prodnces 
a  solemnity  not  unfitting  the  first  great  resting-plaoe  of 
the  faith  in  8axon  England,  and  carries  the  mind  more 
completely  back  into  the  x>sst  than  many  a  cathedral 
more  richly  and  elaborately  decorated.  The  choir,  as 
it  at  present  exists,  is  the  work  of  William  of  Sens  and 
his  successor,  Evolish  William  (1174 — 1184),  by 
whom  it  was  rebuilt  after  the  burning  of  that  of  Conrad* 
Gervase,  the  contemporary  monk,  supplies  fidl  details 
of  all  the  operations,  so  that  we  are  enabled  to  follow 
the  works  year  by  year'.  The  style  is  throughout 
Transition,  haying  Norman  and  Early  English  charac- 
teristics curiously  intermixed.  The  piUars  with  their 
pier-arches,  the  clerestory  wall  aboTe,  and  the  great 
vault  up  to  the  transepts,  were  entirely  finished  by 
William  of  Sens.  The  whole  work  differed  greatly 
from  that  of  the  former  choir.  The  richly  foliated  and 
varied  capitals  of  the  pillars  [Plate  III.],  the  great  vault 
with  its  ribs  of  stone,  and  the  numerous  slender  shafts 
of  marble  in  the  triforia,  were  all  noveltiee  exciting 
the  great  admiration  of  the  monks. 
The  cathedral  of  Sens,  at  that  time  the  Canterbury 

'  See  the  trantlatioii  of  the  entire  tract  of  Gerrase  in  WlUis't 
Architectural  History  of  Canterbury  •  Cathedral,  pp.  82 — 62. 
The  original  will  be  found  in  the  collection  known  as  the  Dmmi 
Soriptore*, 
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of  France  and  the  seat  of  the  Primacy,  most  have  largely 
influenced  the  architect  WiUiam,  It  dates  from  1143 
to  1168,  and  must  have  been  well  known  at  Canter- 
bury from  Becket's  residence  there  during  his  exile. 
It  has  several  peculiarities  in  common  with  Canter- 
bury; for  example,  double  piers,  composed  of  two 
columns,  set  one  behind  the  other,  foliated  capitals, 
lings  on  some  of  the  slender  shafts,  and  the  same 
system  of  vaulting.  The  mouldings  of  William  of  Sens 
are  very  varied,  exhibiting  a  provision  of  billet-work, 
2ig-zag,  and  dog-tooth,  [Plate  lY.],  —  the  first  two 
characteristics  of  Norman,  the  last  of  Early  English; 
a  mixture  of  ornaments  in  accordance  with  the  mixture 
of  round  and  pointed  arches  throughout.  The  triforium 
[Plate  v.]  exhibii»  this  curiously,  the  outer  arch  being 
circular,  the  two  inner,  which  it  drcumsciibes,  pointed* 
The  clerestory  arches  are  pointed.  The  stone  vault  was 
one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  first,  constructed 
in  England,  and  exhibits  the  same  mixture  of  styles. 
Some  of  the  transverse  ribs  are  pointed,  others  round : 
the  diagonal  are  all  round.  William  of  Sens  fell  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  clerestory  wall,  a  height  of  fifty 
feet,  whilst  preparing  to  turn  the  portion  of  this  vault 
between  the  transepts.  Of  this  part  he  directed  the 
completion  from  his  bed,  and  the  work  was  then  re- 
signed  to  English  William. 

The  remarkable  contraction  at  the  head  of  the  choir 
was  rendered  necessary  from  the  architect's  desire  of 
uniting  his  work  with  the  towers  of  St.  Anselm  and 
St.  Andrew,  which  still  remain  on  either  side.    These 

VOL.  I,  PT.  n.  ▲  a 
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had  escaped  the  recent  fire,  and,  as  thej  were  not  to 
be  lemoyed,  they  *'  would  not  allow  the  breadth  of  the 
choir  to  proceed  in  the  direct  lines."  It  was  also  deter- 
mined that  a  chapel  of  St.  Thomas,  the  new  maityr, 
shonld  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church,  in  the  rocm 
of  the  chapel  of  the  Trinity,  which  had  been  destroyed; 
but  the  dimensionB  of  this  chapel  were  to  be  pre- 
served, and  as  it  was  much  narrower  than  the  choir, 
this  last  had  to  be  narrowed  so  as  to  coincide  with 
it.  The  second  or  eastern  transepts  already  existed 
in  the  former  churchy  ^d  were  retained  by  William 
of  Sens. 

The  best  general  views  of  the  choir  will  be  obtained 
from  the  upper  stalls,  north  and  south,  toward  the  west 
end,  where  the  frill  beauty  of  these  eastern  transepts  is 
gained.  The  effects  of  light  are  grand,  though  it  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  the  whole  of  the  windows  in 
the  transept  clerestory  were  filled  with  stained  glass. 
Colour  might  perhaps  also  be  introduced  with  advantage 
throughout  the  vaulting  itself  which  is  now  somewhat 
cold  and  ceiling-like, 

XIY.  The  great  height  to  which  the  altar  is  raised 
resulted  from  the  construction  of  the  new  crypt  under 
St.  Thomas's  Chapel,  which  is  much  loftier  than  the 
older  choir  crypt  On  the  completion  of  the  choir  by 
William  of  Sens  the  high  altar  stood  completely  iso- 
lated, without  a  reredos ;  and  behind  it,  east,  was  placed 
the  metropolitan  chair,  its  ancient  and  true  position, 

V  G^enrase. 
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still  to  be  seen  in  many  early  Continental  churches, 
(Toroello  in  the  Lagunes  of  Yenice  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample). This  was  afterwards  removed  into  the  corona, 
and  is  now  in  the  south  choir  transept. 

The  reredos,  which  was  erected  behind  the  high  altar 
(probably  during  the  fourteenth  century),  was  destroyed 
by  the  Puritans  in  1642.  It  was  succeeded  by  an  ela- 
borate Corinthian  screen,  which  was  removed  only  a 
few  years  since,  and  replaced  by  the  present  reredos, 
**  imitated  from  the  screen-work  of  the  Lady-chapel  in 
the  crypt.".  The  high  altar  before  the  Reformation  was 
most  richly  adorned,  and  in  a  grated  vault  beneath  was 
a  treasury  of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  in  presence  of 
which,  says  Erasmus,  Midas  and  Croesus  would  have 
seemed  but  beggars.  The  Puritans  destroyed  ''a  most 
idolatrous,  costly  glory  cloth,"  presented  by  Laud.  The 
existing  altar  coverings,  of  crimson  velvet,  were  the 
gift  of  Queen  Mary,  wife  of  William  III.,  on  a  visit  to 
the  cathedral.  Among  the  plate  is  a  chalice,  an  offer- 
ing of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  ambassador  of  Charles  I.  to 
Germany,  on  his  passing  through  Canterbury  in  1636, 

Within  the  choir,  before  the  Eeformation,  there  were, 
besides  the  high  altar,  the  altar-shiines  of  St.  Alphege 
and  St.  Dunstan.  That  of  St.  Alphege,  the  archbishop 
martyred  by  the  Northmen  in  1011,  whose  body  was 
restored  to  Canterbury  by  Canute,  was  on  the  north 
side,  near  the  present  altar.  No  trace  of  it  exists.  On 
the  south  wall  of  the  choir,  between  the  monuments  of 
Archbishops  Stratford  and  Sudbury,  there  still  remains 
some  diaper-work  of  open  lilies,  a  part  of  the  decoration 
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of  St.  DumtavCs  altar y  wliich  stood  there.  The  bodies  of 
St,  Alphege  and  St.  Bunstan,  co-exiles  with  the  monks 
after  the  fire,  says  Gervase,  were  re-conveyed  into  the 
choir  with  great  ceremony.  The  shrine  of  Dnnstan 
was  opened  by  Archbishop  Warham  in  1508,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  dispute  with  the  monks  of  Glaston- 
bury, who  declared  that  the  body  of  the  Saint  had 
been  removed  to  Glastonbury  after  the  sack  of  Canter- 
bury by  the  Danes.  A  body,  however,  with  a  plate 
of  lead  on  the  breast,  inscribed  **  Sanctns  Bunstanus," 
was  found  on  the  opening  of  the  shrine.  A  portion  of 
the  Saint's  skull  was  then  enclosed  in  a  silver  reliquary, 
made  in  the  form  of  a  head,  and  placed  with  the  other 
relics,  which  in  their  ivoiy,  gilt,  or  silver  coffers,  were 
exhibited  to  the  pilgrims  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir. 
•Among  them  were  pieces  of  Aaron*s  rod,  some  of  the 
day  from  which  Adam  was  made,  and,  especially  pre* 
cious,  the  right  aim  of  ''our  dear  lord,  the  Ejiight 
St.  George."  Each  of  these  relics  was  devoutly  kissed, 
except  by  such  "  "Wickliffites''  as  Bean  Golet,  who  visited 
Canterbury  with  Erasmus  in  1512. 

Xv,  An  especial  interest  belongs  to  a  small  portion 
of  the  pavement  of  the  choir,  lying  between  the  tran- 
septs. It  is  of  a  peculiar  stone,  or  veined  marble,  of  a 
delicate  brown  colour,  and  ''  when  parts  of  it  are  taken 
up  for  repair  or  alteration,  it  is  usual  to  find  lead  which 
has  run  between  the  joints  of  the  slabs,  and  spread  on 
each  side  below,  and  which  is  with  great  reason  sup- 
posed to  be  the  effect  of  the  fire  of  1174,  which  melted 
the  lead  of  the  roof,  and  caused  it  to  run  down  between 
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the  paying-stones  in  this  manner^/'  This  is,  thereforei 
a  fragment  of  the  original  pavement  of  ''  the  glorious 
choir  of  Conrad/'  in  which  the  hody  of  Becket  was 
watched  hy  the  monks  throughout  the  night  follow- 
ing the  murder* 

XYI.  The  wainscoting  which  formerly  concealed  the 
traceiy  of  the  choir-screen  has  been  removed,  except  at 
the  west  end.  A  Corinthian  throne,  of  wainscot,  carved 
by  Gibbons,  and  presented  by  Archbishop  Tenison  in 
1704,  has  been  replaced  by  a  lofty  stone  canopy  of 
tabernacle-work,  the  gift  of  Archbishop  Howley. 

The  or^an,  rebuilt  by  Samuel  Green,  1784,  and  en- 
larged by  Hill,  1842,  formerly  stood  over  the  west 
screen,  but  has  now  been  '' ingeniously  deposited  out 
of  sight  in  the  triforium  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir. 
A  low  pedestal,  with  its  keys,  stands  in  the  choir 
itself,  so  as  to  place  the  organist  close  to  the  singers,  as 
he  ought  to  be;  and  the  communication  between  the 
keys  and  the  organ  ifi  effected  by  trackers  passing 
under  the  pavement  of  the  side  aisles,  and  conducted 
up  to  the  triforium  through  a  trunk  let  into  the  south 
wall*." 

XYll.  The  screen  surrounding  the  choir  is  the 
work  of  Prior  Hehby  de  Estbia  (constructed  1304-5), 
[Plate  VI.],  and  is  "  valuable  on  account  of  its  well- 
ascertained  date,  combined  with  its  great  beauty  and 
singularity  i."  The  entire  height  is  fourteen  feet.  The 
north  doorway  [Title-page]  remains  perfect :  its  central 
pendent  bosses  are  especially  remarkable.  The  south 
k  Willig.  »  Id,  J  Id. 
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door  is  mncli  later,  and  is  ^' manifestlj  a  sabseqiieiit 
Insertion.'' 

XViil.  The  monnments  in  the  choir  will  be  best 
ezammed  from  the  side-^dsles.  Leaving  it  again  at  the 
west  door  of  the  screen,  we  follow  in  the  kaok  of  ihe 
pilgrims,  who  were  usually  conducted  into  the  lufrtk 
transit,  called  the  T^ransept  of  the  MarUfrdom  [Plate 
Vll.],  through  the  dark  passage  under  the  choir  steps. 
We  are  now  on  the  actual  scene  of  the  murder;  but 
although  the  transept  was  not  injured  by  the  fire 
which  consumed  Conrad*s  choir,  it  was  completdy 
altered  by  Prior  Ghillenden  during  the  building  of  tiie 
present  nave. 

Lanfranc's  church  had  closely  resembled  that  of  tiie 
monastery  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen,  of  which  he  was 
abbot,  and  which  was  in  building  at  the  sione  time.  In 
the  transept  of  St.  Stephen's  may  still  be  seen  tiie 
arrangement  which  existed  in  that  of  Canterbury  at  the 
time  of  Becket's  murder.  The  trans^  was  divided 
into  an  upper  and  lower  portion  by  a  vault  open  on  the 
side  of  the  nave,  where  it  was  supported  by  a  single 
pillar.  In  the  eastern  apse  of  the  lower  part  was  the 
altar  of  St.  Benedict,  in  the  upper,  that  of  St.  Blaize. 
Many  of  the  Saxon  archbishops  were  also  buried  in  the 
hwer  apse.  There  was  a  piece  of  solid  wall  intervening 
between  this  apse  and  two  flights  of  steps,  one  leading 
down  into  the  crypt,  the  other  upward  into  the  north 
aisle  of  the  choir.  In  the  west  wall  a  door  opened  into 
the  cloister.  Becket,  after  the  violent  scene  in  his 
chamber  with  the  knights,  was  dragged  along  the  clois* 
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ter  by  the  monks,  and  entered  the  transept  by  this 
door,  which,  after  it  had  been  barred  by  his  attendants, 
he  flung  open  himBelf,  saying  that  ''the  church  must 
not  be  turned  into  a  castle ;"  and  the  knights,  who  had 
followed  through  the  cloister,  now  instantly  rushed  into 
the  church.  It  was  about  flve  o'clock,  Dec.  29,  1170, 
O.S.,  and  Thtesday;  remarked  as  a  significant  day  in 
Becket's  life,  and  afterwards  regarded  as  the  week-day 
especially  consecrated  to  the  saint.  The  church  must 
have  been  nearly  dark,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
lamps  burning  here  and  there  before  the  altars.  Ves- 
pers had  already  commenced,  but  were  thrown  into 
utter  confusion  on  the  news  of  the  knights'  approach, 
and  when  they  entered  the  cathedral  all  the  monks  who 
had  gathered  about  Becket  fled  to  the  different  altars 
and  hiding-places.  There  remained  with  him  only 
Bobert,  canon  of  Merton,  his  old  instructor;  Wil- 
liam Fitzstephen,  his  chaplain;  and  Edward  Orim,  a 
Saxon  monk.  They  urged  him  to  ascend  to  the  choir, 
and  he  had  already  passed  up  some  steps  of  the  eastern 
flight  leading  to  it,  perhaps  intending  to  go  to  the 
patriarchal  chair  at  the  high  altar,  when  the  knights 
rushed  in,  and  Beginald  Fitzurse,  who  was  flrst,  coming 
round  the  central  pillar,  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the 
steps,  and  called  out,  ''Where  is  the  Archbishop?'' 
Becket  immediately  stopped,  and  returned  to  the  tran- 
sept, attired  in  his  white  rochet,  with  a  doak  and  hood 
thrown  over  his  shoulders.  He  took  up  his  station  be- 
tween the  central  pillar  and  the  massive  wall  between 
St.  Benedict's  altar  and  the  choir  steps.    There  the 
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knights  gathered  round  him,  and  at  first  endeayonrod 
to  drag  him  ont  of  the  church.  But  Becket  set  his 
back  against  the  pillar,  and  resisted  with  all  his  might, 
whilst  Orim  flung  his  aim  round  him  to  aid  his  efforts. 
In  the  struggle  Becket  threw  Tracy  down  on  the  pave- 
ment. After  a  flerce  dispute,  in  which  the  Archbishop's 
language  was  at  least  as  violent  as  that  of  the  kni^ts, 
Fitzurse,  roused  to  frenzy,  struck  off  Beckefs  cap  with 
his  sword.  The  Archbishop  then  covered  his  eyes  with 
his  hands,  and  commended  himself  to  God,  to  St.  Denys 
of  France,  to  St.  Alphege,  and  the  other  saints  of  the 
church.  Tracy  sprang  forward  and  struck  more  de» 
ddedly.  Orim,  whose  aim  was  still  round  the  arch- 
bishop, threw  it  up  to  avert  the  blow;  the  arm  was 
nearly  severed,  and  Grim  fled  to  the  altar  of  St.  Bene- 
dict close  by.  The  stroke  also  wounded  Becket,  who, 
after  two  others,  also  from  Tracy,  fell  flat  on  his  &ce 
before  the  comer  wall.  In  this  posture,  Richard  le 
Bret,  crying,  "Take  this  for  the  love  of  my  lord 
WilHam,  the  king's  brother,"  struck  him  so  violently, 
that  the  scalp  or  crown  was  severed  from  the  skull,  and 
the  sword  snapped  in  two  on  the  pavement.  Hugh  of 
Horsea,  the  chaplain  of  Bobert  de  Broc,  who  was  with 
the  knights,  then  thrust  his  sword  into  the  wound,  and 
scattered  the  brains  over  the  floor.  This  was  the  flnal 
act.  Hugh  de  Moreville  was  the  only  one  of  the  knights 
who  had  struck  no  blow.  He  had  been  holding  the 
entrance  of  the  transept.  The  four  knights  then  rushed 
from  the  church  through  the  cloisters,  and  re-entered 
the  palace,  which  they  plundered,  carrying  off  from  the 
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stables  the  horses,  on  which  Becket  had  always  greatly 
prided  himself. 

TTT-  yfe  haye  now  to  see  how  far  the  existing 
transept  retains  any  memorials  of  this  scene,  regarded 
ihronghout  Christendom  as  unexampled  in  sacrilege 
since  the  crucifixion  of  onr  Lord.  And  jfirst,  much  of 
the  original  Norman  walls  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  transepts  when  Chillenden  rebuilt  them  at  the  same 
time  with  the  nave;  and  portions  of  LanJ&anc's  ash- 
laiing  are  still  visible  on  the  west  side  of  the  door  lead- 
ing into  the  cloisters.  This  is  therefore  the  actual  door 
by  which  Becket  and  the  knights  entered  the  church. 
Nsxt,  the  wall  between  the  chapel  of  St.  Benedict  and 
the  passage  leading  to  the  crypt,  in  front  of  which  the 
Archbishop  fell,  still  remains  unaltered,  ''for  the  ma- 
sonry of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  clothes  eveiy 
other  part  of  the  transept^,  does  not  intrude  itself  here, 
but  is  cut  off  many  feet  above."  Lmtly^  there  is  reason 
to  helieve  that  the  pavement  immediately  in  front  of 
the  wall  is  that  existing  at  the  time  of  the  murder.  It 
is  a  hard  Caen  stone,  and  from  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
flags  a  small  square  piece  has  been  cut  out,  possibly  as 
a  relief    In  front  of  the  wall,  and  on  a  portion  of  the 

^  Not  entirely,  as  has  been  seen  above. 

'  A  tradition,  of  nnoertain  age,  asserts  that  such  a  relic  was 
taken  to  Rome  hy  the  legates  in  1 173,  and  deposited  in  Sta.  Maria 
Miiggiore,  where  a  fragment  of  Becket's  tonic,  and  small  hags, 
said  to  contain  portions  of  the  brain,  are  still  shewn.  The  older 
Kentish  topographers,  however,  down  to  Hasted,  know  nothing  of 
this  story;  and  Baronios,  who  mentions  the  other  relics,  says 
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pavement,  was  erected  a  wooden  altar  to  the  Virgm, 
called  '*  Altare  ad  piinctnni  ensis/'  where  a  portion  of 
the  brains  was  shewn  under  a  piece  of  rock-crystal,  and 
where  were  exhibited  and  kissed  by  the  pilgrims  the 
fragments  of  Le  Bret's  sword  which  had  be^i  brokea 
on  the  floor.  (The  sword  worn  by  Hugh  de  Moreyille 
was  preserved  in  Carlisle  Cathedral,  and  is  still  to  be 
seen  at  Brayton-haU,  in  Cimiberland.)  In  order  that 
this  altar  might  be  better  seen,  the  pillar  and  vault 
above  it  were  removed.  The  stairs  also  up  which 
Becket  was  ascending  have  disappeared,  but  the  ancient 
arrangement,  precisely  similar,  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
south  transept.  (For  the  cloisters,  generally  entered 
from  this  transept,  see  §  l.) 

XX.  The  great  window  of  the  north  transept  was 
the  gift  of  Edward  lY.  and  his  Queen,  whose  figures 
still  remain  in  it,  together  with  those  of  his  daughters, 
and  of  the  two  princes  murdered  in  the  Tower.  Hie 
"  remarkably  soft  and  silvery  appearance"  of  this  win- 
dow has  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Winston"*.  In  its  original 
state  the  Virgin  was  pictured  in  it  "in  seven  several 
glorious  appearances,''  and  in  the  centre  was  Becket 
himself  at  full  length,  robed  and  mitred.  This  part 
was  demolished  in  1642  by  Richard  Culmer,  called 
"  Blue  Dick,"  the  great  iconoclast  of  Canterbury,  who 
"rattled  down  proud  Becket's  glassie  bones*'  with  a 
pike,  and  who,  when  thus  engaged,  narrowly  escaped 

nothing  of  the  sqnare  of  pavement    The  probalnlity  !•  that  the 
story  is  not  older  than  the  present  century. 
"  Ancient  Painted  Glass. 
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martyrdom  himself  at  the  hands  of  a  ''malignant" 
fellow-townsman,  who  "  threw  a  stone  with  so  good  a 
will  that  if  St.  Bichard  Culmer  had  not  dacked  he  might 
have  laid  his  own  bones  among  the  rubbish." 

In  this  transept  is  the  monument  of  Archbishop 
Pbcksak  (1279—1292:  see  Part  IL),  tmp.  Edw.  I., 
whose  marriage  with  Margaret  of  France  was  solemnized 
on  this  spot  in  1299,  by  Feckham's  successor.  Archbishop 
"Wmohelsea.    Feckham's  effigy  is  in  Irish  oak.    This 
is  the  earliest  complete  monument  in  the  cathedral. 
Adjoining,  "  a  very  handsome  specimen  of  a  very  com- 
mon design,"  is  that  of  Archbishop  Washam  (1503 — 
1532),  the  Mend  and  patron  of  Erasmus :  (see  Fart  11.) 
XXI.  The  site  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Benedict,  to  the 
altar  of  which  Ghim  fled,  is  now  occupied  by  the  Dean's 
or  Lady-chapel,  built  by  Frior  Goldstonb  (1449 — 1468) 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin.    It  has  a  rich  fan  vault.    In 
it  are  the  monuments  of  many  of  the  deans.     Those  of 
FoTHEBBT,  a  curious  specimen  of  the  worst  "  debased" 
taste;  of  Dr.  Baboiultb  (died  1642),  with  the  copy  of 
a  portrait,  by  Jansen,  now  in  the  Deanery ;  of  Dean  Bots, 
seated  in  his  study ;  and  of  Dr.  Tubnee,  who  attended 
Charles  I.  at  Hampton  Court  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
are  the  most  remarkable. 

XXU.  From  the  Transept  of  the  Martyrdom  we  ad- 
vance into  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir,  up  which  the 
pilgrims  were  conducted  on  their  way  to  the  great 
shrine.  The  walls  of  the  side-aieiles  and  of  the  choir- 
transepts  were  not  destroyed  by  the  fire  which  con- 
sumed Conrad's  choir,  and  although  throughout  altered 
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and  enriched  by  WiUiam  of  Sens,  still  retain  large  por- 
tions of  the  original  work  of  Prior  Emnlf,  by  whom 
the  rebnilding  of  Lanfranc's  choir  was  commenced 
during  the  episcopate  of  Anflelm**.  The  arcade  at  the 
base  of  the  wall  in  the  aisle,  is  Emnlfs,  and  his  piers 
and  arch-heads  were  retained  in  the  aisle  windows; 
which,  however,  were  raised  by  William  about  dfk.  Sin. 
In  the  choir  transept,  the  clerestory  windows  of  Emulf  s 
work  are  the  present  triforium  windows.  The  arcade* 
work  and  mouldings  here,  and  the  present  clerestory 
windows,  are  aU  WiUiam  of  Sens'.  There  is  a  marked 
difference  in  the  base-mouldings  and  in  the  masoniy 
of  the  vaulting-shafts  between  the  works  of  Emulf 
and  WiUiam,  the  first  being  much  plainer.  Through- 
out, William  of  Sens,  whilst  improving  and  enriching, 
seems  to  have  aimed  at  harmonizing  his  work  with 
Emulf  s;  hence  his  mixture  of  round  and  pointed  arches, 
and  a  certain  imitation  in  portions  of  ornamental  mould- 
ings, purposely  kept  simple,  although  very  graceful  in 
outline.  [See  Plate  IV.]  "  Emulf  scarrings,"  says  Oer- 
vase,  "  were  worked  by  an  axe,  and  not  by  a  chisel,  like 
William's;"  and  the  difference  can  readily  be  traced. 

The  stained  windows  in  the  lower  part  of  the  aisle 
are  of  extreme  beauty,  and  deserve  the  closest  examina- 
tion. They  are  of  the  same  date  and  character  as  those 
in  the  Trinity  Chapel.  (See  §  xxvm.)  On  the  comer 
of  the  wall,  adjoining  the  transept,  are  the  remains 
of  a  mural  painting  representing  the  conversion  of 

»  See  WilliB,  Arch.  Hiet  of  Cant.  Cath.,  for  a  carefU  distdno- 
tion  between  the  architecture  of  Ernulf  and  William  of  Seni. 
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St.  Hubert  In  the  transept  are  memorial  windows  for 
Br.  Spry  and  Canon  Chesshyre;  and  one  in  memory 
of  Dr.  Stanley's  Eastern  travels,  and  of  his  connec« 
lion  with  this  cathedraL 

In  the  two  eastern  apses  of  this  transept  were  the 
altars  of  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Martin,  and  oyer  them 
relics  of  SS.  Swithnn  and  Yulgarius.  The  bases  of  the 
arches,  opening  into  these  apses,  are  William  of  Sens' 
work,  and  very  elegant. 

XXTTT.  At  the  end  of  the  aisle,  close  to  the  steps 
ascending  to  the  retro-choir,  is  the  door  of  8t,  Andrew* t 
tower,  part  of  Lanfiranc's  bnilding,  now  nsed  as  a  vestry. 
It  was  formerly  the  sacristy,  and  in  ^  the  privileged 
class  of  pilgrims  were  shewn  the  *  wealth'  of  silken 
robes  and  golden  candlesticks  belonging  to  the  church ; 
Socket's  pastoral  staff  of  pear-wood,  with  its  crook  of 
black  horn;  his  bloody  handkerchief;  and  a  black 
leather  chest,  containing  linen  rags  with  which  he 
wiped  his  forehead  and  blew  his  nose.  All  knelt  when 
tills  chest  was  exhibited. 

XXIY.  On  the  choir  side  of  the  aisle,  opposite  the 
transept,  is  the  monument  of  Hehbt  Chichelb  (1414 
— 1448),  the  Archbishop  of  Henry  Y.  and  of  Agincourty 
the  instigator  of  the  last  great  war  of  conquest  in 
France.  (See  Ft.  11.)  This  monument,  in  many  respects 
remarkable,  was  erected  by  him  during  his  life,  and, 
like  his  college  of  All  Souls,  may  possibly  indicate  his 
**  deep  remorse  for  this  sin,"  which  seems  also  hinted  at 
in  a  letter  to  the  Pope.  All  the  details  of  the  effigy 
should  be  noticed.    Angels  support  the  head,  and  at 
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fhe  feet  are  two  kneeling  monks  with  open  books. 
Below,  and  within  the  arched  sides  of  the  tomb,  is  laid 
an  emaciated  figore  in  a  winding-sheet.  Most  of  tiie 
small  figures  with  which  the  niches  were  filled  w^re 
destroyed  by  the  Puritans,  and  those  which  now  exist 
are  of  later  date.  The  monument  is  kept  in  repair 
and  colour  by  the  Warden  and  FeUows  of  All  Souls'. 
Beyond,  is  a  recumbent  figure  of  Archbishop  Howlet, 
(died  1848),  buried  at  Addington,  for  which  place  this 
monument  was  originally  destined.  This  is  the  first 
monument  of  an  archbishop  placed  in  the  cathedral 
since  the  Beformation^.  Between  the  last  two  piers  of 
the  choir  is  th^  monument  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
BoimcHiEB  (1454 — 1486),  whose  episcopate  of  fifty-one 
years — as  bishop  successively  of  Worcester  and  of  Ely, 
and  as  archbishop — ^is  the  longest  on  record  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church.  The  tomb,  which  has  a  lofty  canopy, 
much  enriched,  displays  the  'Bourchier  knot'  among 
its  ornaments :  aU  the  details  deserve  attention. 

XXV.  We  now  ascend  into  the  retro-ehoir.  The 
steep  flights  of  steps  by  which  it  is  reached  from  the 
choir-aisles  weie  rendered  necessary  by  the  great  lofti- 
ness of  the  crypt  under  the  extreme  eastern  portion  ci 
the  cathedral.  Tip  these  steps  the  pilgrims  climbed  on 
their  knees,  and  the  indentations  on  the  stones  yet  tell 

^  Most  of  the  archUBbops  sinoe  the  Befbniiation  are  buried 
^ther  at  Lambeth  or  at  Croydon.  Laud  and  Joxon  are  interred 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford ;  Sancroft  lies  at 
Fresingfield  in  Suffolk,  and  Tillotson  in  the  church  of  St.  Law- 
rence,  Jewry. 
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of  the  long  trainB  of  worshippers  by  which  they  have 
been  mounted  age  after  age.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
were  placed  receptacles  for  offerings.  This  ''  long  suc- 
cession of  ascents  by  which  church  seemed  piled  upon 
churchy"  may  have  suggested  the  hymn  to  St.  Thomas : — 

"  Tu  per  Thomse  sangoinem 
Qaem  pro  te  impendit 
Fac  nos  Christo  seandere 
Qao  Thomas  aacendU  K" 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  cathedral,  from  the 
choir-screen  to  the  extreme  east  end,  is  the  work  of 
Igngiiali  William.  It  is  marked  by  a  lighter  character 
than  that  of  William  of  Sens,  though  its  main  features 
are  the  same.  In  the  side  aisles,  and  in  the  eastern 
apse  (Mr  corona,  English  ^William's  style  is  best  dis- 
tinguished. His  ''slender  marble  shafts"  are  so  de- 
tached and  combined  as  to  produce  ''  a  much  greater 
lightness  and  elegance  of  effect  than  in  the  work  of  the 
previous  architect,"  and  a  single  order  of  mouldings  is 
used  throughout^ 

XXVI.  The  central  portion  of  the  retro-choir,  be- 
tween the  piers  formed  by  double  columns,  is  the  Chapel 
of  the  Holy  Trinity y  or,  as  it  was  more  generally  called, 
that  of  8t.  Thomas.  In  the  ancient  Chapel  of  the 
Tnnity,  burnt  at  the  same  time  with  Conrad's  choir, 
Becket  had  sung  his  first  mass  after  his  installation 
as  archbishop;  and,  after  the  rebuilding,  this  was  the 
spot  chosen  for  his  shrine,  toward  the  ancient  position 
of  which  the  stranger  first  turns,  in  spite  of  the  stately 
p  Stanley.  '^  Willii. 
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tombs  around  liim.  The  place  where  the  ahrine  stood 
is  exactly  ascertained  by  the  mosaic  of  the  pavement 
a  fragment  of  the  Opu8  Alexandrinum  with  which  most 
of  the  Roman  basilicas  are  payed.  (Portions  of  a  sinii- 
lar  pavement  remain  in  Westminster  Abbey  about  the 
G^irine  of  the  Confessor.)  Some  of  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  besides  representations  of  yirtnes  and  yices,  may 
be  traced  on  it.  This  mosaic  was  immediately  in  front 
of  the  shrine,  which  stood  eastward  of  it.  [Plate  VIII.] 
An  indentation  in  the  pavement,  running  for  some  dis- 
tance  eastward  on  either  side,  is  thought  to  mark  the 
limit  beyond  which  the  ordinary  class  of  pilgrims  was 
not  allowed  to  advance,  and  at  which  they  knelt  whilst 
the  marvels  of  the  shrine  were  pointed  out  by  the  Prior, 
In  the  roof  above  is  fixed  a  crescent,  made  of  some 
foreign  wood,  which  has  not  been  clearly  accounted 
for.  It  possibly  refers  to  Becket's  title  of ''  St.  Thomas 
Acrensis,"  given  him  from  his  especial  patronage  of 
the  Hospital  of  St.  John  at  Acre.  TTin  intercession  was 
thought  to  have  driven  the  Saracens  from  that  for« 
tress.  A  number  of  iron  staples  formerly  existed  near 
this  crescent,  and  perhaps  supported  a  trophy  of  flags 
and  spears. 

XXVil.  Some  account  of  the  translaiion  of  the  relics 
of  Becket  to  this  part  of  the  cathedral,  of  the  shrine  it* 
self,  and  of  its  later  history,  may  here  be  given.  On 
the  morning  after  the  murder  the  body  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, for  fear  of  the  knights,  who  threatened  yet 
frirther  to  dishonour  it,  was  hastily  buried  at  the  east 
end  of  the  crypt.    Here  it  remained,  after  the  solemn 
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PAVEMENT  ROUND  BECKET'S  SHBINE. 


FROM  TRINITY  CHAPEL. 


TILE  PAVING. 
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oaaonization  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  in  1173,  and  after 
the  fire  of  1174,  until  the  new  choir  and  chapels  had 
for  Bome  time  been  completed,  and  everything  was  duly 
prepared  for  its  translation.  This  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
July  7, 1220,  after  two  years'  notice  circulated  through- 
out Europe,  and  before  such  an  assemblage  as  had  never 
been  collected  in  any  part  of  England  before.  The 
archbishop,  Stephen  Langton,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
monks  of  his  convent,  opened  the  tomb  in  the  crypt 
the  night  before.  The  next  day,  Pandulph  the  legate, 
the  archbishops  of  Bheims  and  Canterbury,  and  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  Ghrand  Justiciary  of  England,  carried  on  their 
shoulders  the  chest  containing  the  bones  up  to  the  shrine 
prepared  for  them  behind  the  high  altar.  If  early  all 
the  bishops  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  were  present, 
and  the  i»:ocession  was  led  by  the  young  king,  Henry 
HL,  then  only  thirteen.  Of  the  shrine  itself  a  drawing 
remains  among  the  Cottonian  MSS.,  and  it  is  also  repre- 
sented in  one  of  the  stained  windows.  It  resembled 
that  of  St.  Cuthbert  at  Durham.  The  altar  of  St. 
Thomas  stood  at  the  head  of  it.  The  lower  part  was  of 
stone,  and  on  marble  arches,  against  which  the  sick  and 
lame  pilgrims  were  allowed  to  rub  themselves  in  hope 
of  a  cure.  The  mass  of  worshippers  did  not  pass  be- 
yond the  iron  rails  that  surrounded  it.  The  shrine  it- 
self rested  on  the  marble  arches,  and  was  covered  with 
a  wooden  canopy,  which  at  a  given  signal  was  drawn 
up,  '*  and  the  shrine  then  appeared,  blazing  with  gold 
and  jewels ;  the  wooden  sides  were  plated  with  gold  and 
damasked  with  gold  wire,  and  embossed  with  innu- 
VOL.  I.  FT.  n.  B  b 
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merable  pearls  and  jewels  and  rings,  cramped  together 
on  this  gold  ground."  As  all  fell  on  their  knees,  the 
Prior  came  forward  and  touched  the  several  jewels  with 
a  white  wand,  naming  the  giver  of  each.  One  was  sup- 
pose to  be  the  finest  in  Europe.  It  was  a  great  car- 
buncle or  diamond,  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  called  the 
"  Regale  of  France,"  and  presented  by  Louis  VII.  of 
Prance,  who,  said  the  legend,  was  somewhat  unwilling 
to  part  with  so  great  a  treasure ;  but  the  stone  leapt  from 
the  ring  in  which  he  wore  it,  and  &stened  itself  firmly 
into  the  shrine,  a  miracle  against  which  there  was  no 
striving.  The  '  Eegale'  bumt^at  night  like  a  fire,  and 
would  suffice  for  a  king's  ransom.  Louis  was  the  first 
French  king  who  ever  set  foot  upon  English  ground. 
He  had  visited  the  tomb  in  the  crypt  in  1179,  and 
"being  very  fearful  of  the  water,"  he  obtained  St. 
Thomas's  promise  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  person 
crossing  from  Dover  to  Whitsand  or  Calais  should  suffer 
shipwreck.  Here  also  came  Eichard  on  his  liberation 
from  his  Austrian  dungeon,  walking  from  Sandwich  to 
give  thanks  to  "  God  and  St.  Thomas."  John  followed 
him ;  and  every  succeeding  English  king,  and  their  great 
foreign  visitors,  did  repeated  homage  at  the  upper  shrine. 
Edward  I.  (1299)  offered  here  no  less  a  gift  than  the 
golden  crown  of  Scotland.  Henry  Y.  was  here  on  his 
return  from  Agincourt.  Emanuel,  the  Emperor  of  the 
East,  paid  his  visit  to  Canterbury  in  1400 ;  Sigismund, 
Emperor  of  the  West,  in  1417.  In  1520  Henry  VIII. 
and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  knelt  here  together.  "  They 
rode  together  fix)m  Dover  on  the  morning  of  Whit- 
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Sunday,  and  entered  the  city  through  St.  Oeorge's-gate. 
Under  the  same  canopy  were  seen  both  the  youthM 
sovereigns.  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  directly  in  front; 
on  the  right  and  left  were  the  proud  nobles  of  Spain 
and  England ;  the  streets  were  lined  with  clergy,  all  in 
fall  ecclesiastical  costume.  They  lighted  off  their  horses 
at  the  west  door  of  the  cathedral ;  Warham  was  there 
to  receive  them.  Together  they  said  their  devotions — 
doubtless  before  the  shrine."  Myriads  of  pilgrims,  of 
all  countries  and  of  all  ranks,  thronged  year  after  year 
toward  Canterbury,  *'the  holy  blissful  martyr  for  to 
seek,'*  after  the  fEishion  of  that  immortal  company  which 
shines  in  the  pages  of  Chaucer  with  a  glory  more  last- 
ing than  that  of  the  *'  great  Begale*'  itself;  and  churches 
were  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  throughout  every  part  of 
Christendom,  from  Palestine  to  Scotland. 

The  Vigil  of  the  Translation,  July  6,  had  always 
been  kept  as  a  solemn  fast  in  the  English  Church  until 
1537,  when,  a  sign  of  greater  changes  to  come.  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  "ate  flesh"  on  the  eve,  and  "did  sup 
in  his  hall  with  his  family,  which  was  never  seen  be- 
fore." In  April,  1538,  (such  at  least  was  the  story 
believed  at  tiie  time  on  the  Continent,  although  there  is 
some  reason  for  distrusting  it,)  a  summons  was  addressed 
in  the  name  of  Henry  VIII.  "  to  thee,  Thomas  Becket, 
sometime  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  charging  him 
with  treason,  oontumacy,  and  rebellion.  It  was  read 
at  the  shrine,  and  thirty  days  allowed  for  Becket's 
appearance.  As  this  did  not  occur,  the  case  was  tried 
at  "Westminster,  where  the  Attorney-General  represented 
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Henry  11.,  and  an  advocate  was  appointed  by  Henxy 
Yin.  for  Becket.  The  first  prevailed,  and  sentenee 
was  prononnced  that  the  Archbishop's  bones  should  be 
bamt,  and  the  offerings  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  The  bones, 
however,  were  not  burnt,  but  buried ;  the  jewels  and 
gold  of  the  shrine  were  carried  off  in  two  coffers  on  the 
shoulders  of  seven  or  eight  men,  and  the  remaining 
offerings  filled  twenty-six  carts.  (The  annual  offerings 
at  the  shrine,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  they  had  much  decreased  in  value,  averaged  about 
£4,000  of  our  money.)  The  '*  Begale"  was  long  worn 
by  Henry  in  his  thumb-ring.  Finally,  an  order  i^ 
peared  that  Becket  was  no  longer  to  be  called  a  saint, 
but ''  Bishop  Becket ;"  that  his  images  throughout  the 
realm  were  to  be  pulled  down,  and  his  name  razed  out 
of  aU  books.  This  last  injunction  was  rigidly  carried 
out.  **  The  name  of  Gkta  has  not  been  more  carefully 
erased  by  his  rival  brother  on  every  monument  of  the 
Roman  empire'."  At  this  time,  also,  Becket's  COmish 
choughs  were  removed  from  the  arms  of  the  city. 

XXVIII.  His  figure,  however,  was  still  allowed  to 
remain  here  and  there,  in  stained  windows;  and,  for- 
tunately, some  of  those  which  once  entirely  surrounded 
Trinity  Chapel  were  of  this  number.  The  windows 
here  and  in  the  Corona  should  be  most  careftilly  ex- 
amined. They  are  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  among 
the  finest  of  this  date  in  Europe,  excelling  in  many  re- 
spects those  of  Bourges,  Troyes,  and  Chartres;  "fbr 
excellence  of  drawing,  harmony  of  colouring,  and  purity 
'  Stanley. 
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of  design,  they  are  justly  considered  unequalled.  The 
skill  with  which  the  minute  figures  are  represented  can- 
not even  at  this  day  be  surpassed '.' '  Eemark  especially 
the  great  value  given  to  the  brilliant  colours  by  the 
profusion  of  white  and  neutral  tints.  The  scrolls  and 
borders  surrounding  the  medallions  are  also  of  extreme 
beauty. 

The  three  windows  remaining  in  the  aisles  surround- 
ing the  Trinity  Chapel  are  entirely  devoted,  as  were  all 
the  rest,  to  the  miracles  of  Becket,  which  commenced 
immediately  on  the  death  of  the  great  martyr,  to  whom, 
as  visions  declared,  a  place  had  been  assigned  between 
the  apostles  and  the  martyrs,  preceding  even  St.  Ste- 
phen, who  had  been  killed  by  aliens,  whilst  Thomas 
was  killed  by  his  own  K  The  miracles  represented  in 
the  medallions  are  of  various  characters.  The  Lueema 
An^lia,  a  true  St.  Thomas  of  K<mdelherg^  as  the  (Ger- 
mans called  him,  restores  sight  to  the  blind.  Loss  of 
smell  is  recovered  at  the  shrine  of  this  Arhor  Aromatica. 
Frequently  he  assists  skilors,  the  rude  crews  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  in  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  At 
the  Norway  fishing  his  figure  came  gliding  over  the 
seas  in  the  dusk,  and  descended,  burning  like  fire,  to 
aid  the  imperilled  ships  of  the  Crusaders^.  In  the  win- 
dow toward  the  east,  on  the  north  of  the  shrine,  is 
represented  a  remarkable  series  of  miracles,  occurring 

■  Stanley's  Memorials,  (third  edition,)  note  by  Qeorge  Austen, 
Esq.,  p.  281. 

*  Benedict,  De  Miracnlis  S.  Thoma)  Cantoar. 

*  Benedict,  Hoveden. 
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in  tlie  household  of  a  knight  named  Jordan,  son  of 
Eisulf,  whose  son  is  restored  to  life  hj  the  water  from 
St.  Thomas's  well,  which,  mixed  with  his  hlood,  was 
always  carried  off  hj  the  pilgrims.  The  father  tows 
an  offering  to  the  martyr  hefore  ]l£id-Lent.  This  is 
neglected;  the  whole  household  again  suffer,  and  the 
son  dies  once  more.  The  knight  and  his  wife,  both 
sick,  drag  themselves  to  Canterbury,  perform  their  vow, 
and  the  son  is  finally  restored^.  On  a  medallion  in  one 
of  the  windows  on  the  north  side  is  a  representation  of 
Beoket's  shrine,  with  the  martyr  issuing  from  it  in  Ml 
pontificals,  to  say  Mass  at  the  altar.  [Plate  IX.]  This 
vision  Benedict  says  was  seen  by  himself. 

XXIX.  Between  the  first  two  piers  of  Trinity 
Chapel,  south,  is  the  monument  of  Edwabd  the  Black 
PfiiKCB  (died  Trinity  Sunday,  June  8,  1376),  [Plate 
X.],  ''the  most  authentic  memorial  remaining  of  the 
first  of  a  long  line  of  English  heroes  7."  He  had 
already  founded  a  chantry  in  the  crypt,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  marriage  (1363)  with  the  *'  Fair  Maid  of 
Xent;''  and  his  will,  dated  June  7,  the  day  before 
his  death,  contains  minute  directions  for  this  monu- 
ment and  for  his  interment,  which  he  orders  to  be 
in  the  crypt.  For  some  unknown  reason  this  order 
was  disregarded,  and  he  was  buried  above,  his  tomb 
being  the  first  erected  in  what  was  then  thought  to 
be  the  most  sacred  spot  in  England.  The  effigy  is  in 
brass,  and  was  once  entirely  gilt,  like  the  cast  from  it, 
which  may  be  seen  at  Sydenham.  The  Plantagenet 
^  Benedict.  ^  Stanley. 
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TOMB  OF  EDWARD  THE  BLACK  PRINCE. 
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features  are  traceable,  "  the  flat  cheeks  and  the  well- 
chiselled  nose,  as  in  the  effigy  of  his  ^Either  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  of  his  grandfather  at  Oloucester." 
Above  are  suspended  the  brass  gauntlets ;  the  "  heaume 
du  leopard," — "  that  casque  which  never  stooped  except 
to  time," — Alined  with  leather,  "  a  proof  of  its  being 
actually  intended  for  use ;"  the  shield  of  wood,  covered 
with  moulded  leather;  the  velvet  surcoat,  with  the 
arms  of  France  and  England ;  and  the  scabbard  of  the 
sword.  The  sword  itself  Cromwell  is  said  to  have 
carried  away.  These  relics  are  all  that  now  remain  of 
two  distinct  achievements,  composed  of  the  actual  ac- 
coutrements, "  pur  la  guerre"  and  "  pur  la  paix,"  which, 
according  to  the  directions  in  the  prince's  will,  had 
figured  in  his  funeral  procession '.  They  aU  belonged 
to  the  accoutrement  "pur  la  guerre,"  and  no  doubt 
formed  portions  of  a  suit  actually  worn  by  the  great 
English  hero.  Bound  the  tomb  are  escutcheons  of  arms, 
charged  alternately  with  the  bearings  of  France  and 
England,  quartered,  the  shield  of  war  by  which  Edward 
had  been  distinguished  in  the  battle-fleld,  and  with  the 
ostrich  feathers  and  the  motto  "Houmont  Ich  diene%" 

*  The  will  enjmned  that  the  foneral  prooeauon  Bhould  pass 
through  the  west  gate,  and  along  the  High-street  toward  the 
cathedraL  Two  chargers,  with  trappings  of  the  prince's  arms 
and  badges,  and  two  men  aoooatred  in  his  panoply  and  wearing 
his  helms,  were  to  precede  the  corpse.  The  trappings  and  armonr 
were  to  be,  severally,  those  nsed  by  the  Prince  in  peace  and  war. 

*  These  words,  abont  which  there  is  much  difficnlty,  are  pro- 
bably Qerman  (Welsh  antiqoaries  ionst  that  the  latter  motto  is 
Celtic),  and  "exactly  express  what  was  seen  so  often  in  the 
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the  shield  nsed  by  him  in  tonmaments  and  '^  jnstes  of 
peace."  Above  is  the  long  inscription,  composed  by 
the  Prince  himself  in  Norman-French,  and  insoted 
in  his  will: — 

"Ta  qe  passes  ove  boache  doee,  par  la  on  oest  corps  repoee 
Entent  ce  qe  te  dirray,  ricome  te  dire  la  say. 
Tiel  come  ta  es,  je  antiel  fii,  ta  sens  tiel  come  je  so, 
De  k  mort  ne  peomy  je  mie,  tant  come  j*aToy  la  vie. 
En  terre  avoy  g^rand  riohessey  dont  je  y  fys  grand  noblasM^ 
Terre,  mesoiu^  et  grand  tresor,  drape,  chivalx,  argent  et  or. 
Mes  ore  sn  je  povres  et  cheitift,  perfond  en  la  terre  gys. 
Ma  gprand  beante  est  toat  alee,  ma  char  est  toot  gastee^ 
Moult  est  estroite  ma  meson,  en  moy  na  si  Ycrite  noo, 
£t  A  ore  me  yemez,  je  ne  qnide  pas  qe  voos  dedses 
Qe  j'eosse  onqes  horn  este,  si  sa  je  ore  de  tout  changee. 
Par  Dien  pries  an  celestien  Boy,  qe  mercy  mt  de  I'arme  de 

moy. 
Toot  oil  qe  pnr  moi  prieront^  on  k  Dien  m'aoorderont, 
Dien  les  mette  en  son  parays,  on  nnl  ne  poet  estre  dxeitifr." 

On  the  canopy  of  the  tomb  is  a  representation  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  reverenced  with  "pecnliar  devotion"  by 
the  Prince,  and  on  whose  feast  he  died.  The  absence 
of  the  dove  between  the  figures  of  the  eternal  Father 
and  of  the  Saviour  on  the  Cross  is  remarkable ;  but  the 
omission  occurs  in  similar  representations  elsewhere. 
The  whole  design,  with  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists 
at  the  angles,  is  very  graceful,  and  should  be  noticed. 

Prince's  life,  the  nnion  of  *  Hoch  mnth,'  that  is,  M^h  apirii,  with 
<  Ich  cUen,'  I  Merte.  They  bring  hefore  ns  the  very  scene  itself 
after  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  where,  after  having  vanqoished  the 
whole  French  nation,  he  stood  beMnd  the  captive  King,  and 
served  him  like  an  attendant."— /Stoi^ey. 
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Bound  the  canopy  are  hooks  for  the  hangings  he- 
queathed  in  the  Prince's  will, — ^hlack  with  red  herders, 
emhroidered  with  *'  cygnes  avee  t^s  de  dames." 

XXX.  Immediately  opposite,  on  the  north  aide  of 
the  chapel,  is  the  tomh  of  Henkt  IV.  (died  1413),  and 
of  his  second  wife,  Joan  of  Navabbb  (died  1437).  The 
King's  will  ordered  that  he  should  he  huried  "  in  the 
chnrch  at  Canterhury,"  (he  had  given  mnch  toward  the 
building  of  the  new  nave,)  and  his  body  was  accordingly 
brought  by  water  to  Faversham,  thrice  by  land  to  Can- 
terbury ;  and  on  the  Trinity  Sunday  after  his  death  the 
funeral  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Henry  Y.  and 
all  the  "great  nobility."  Joanna  of  Navarre  died  at 
Havering  in  1437,  and  the  monument  is  probably  of  her 
erection.  The  arms  are  those  of  England  and  France, 
Evreux  and  Navarre.  The  ground  of  the  canopy  is 
diapered  with  the  word  ''soverayne"  and  eagles  volant, 
the  King's  motto  and  device  ,*  and  with  ermines  collared 
and  chained,  and  the  word  **  atemperance,"  the  Queen's. 
These  are  transposed,  the  ermines  being  above  the 
King's  effigy.  It  was  asserted  by  the  Yorkists  that 
the  King's  body  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea,  between 
Gravesend  and  Barking.  There  had  been  a  great  storm, 
and,  after  this  Jonah  offering,  a  calm.  "  Whether  the 
King  was  a  good  man,  Qtod  knows,"  said  Clement  Maid- 
stone's informant  ^.  The  coffin  was,  however,  brought 
to  Canterbury  and  solemnly  interred.  In  consequence 
of  this  story  the  tomb  was  opened  in  1832,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Two  coffins  were 
b  See  the  narratiye  in  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  ii« 
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found,  but  tliat  of  the  King  could  not  be  removed  with- 
out injury  to  the  monument  above.  The  upper  part 
was,  therefore,  sawed  through,  and  after  removing  a 
thick  layer  of  hay,  on  the  surface  of  which  lay  a  rude 
cross  of  twigs,  an  inner  case  of  lead  was  discovered, 
which  being  also  sawed  through,  the  lower  half  of  the 
head  of  the  body  it  contained  was  unwrapped  £rom  its 
foldings,  ''when,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present, 
the  face  of  the  deceased  Xing  was  seen  in  complete 
preservation;  the  nose  elevated,  the  beard  thick  and 
matted,  and  of  a  deep  russet  colour,  and  the  jaws  per- 
fect, with  all  the  teeth  in  them,  except  one  fore-tooth, 
which  had  probably  been  lost  during  the  King's  life." 
The  King  died  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  The  whole  was 
replaced  after  examination.  The  iron  railings  about 
this  monument,  and  about  that  of  the  Black  Prince,  are 
apparently  of  the  same  age,  and  wrought  by  the  same 
workman,  as  shewn  by  the  omamental  details.  This 
fact  has  led  to  a  conjecture  that  the  two  tombs  were 
placed  simultaneously  in  the  positions  they  now  occupy, 
that  of  the  Prince  having  possibly  been  removed  here 
from  the  crypt  (where  his  will  directed  it  to  be  placed) 
when  the  memorial  of  Henry  was  erected. 

Opening  in  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  retro- 
choir,  and  immediately  opposite  his  monument,  is  a 
small  chantry  founded  by  Henry  IV.,  "  of  twey  preistes 
for  to  sing  and  pray  for  my  soul."  The  fan-vault 
is  rich. 

XXXL  At  the  feet  of  the  Black  Prince  is  the  mo- 
nument of  Archbishop  Coubtknat  (1381 — 1396),  the 
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sefvere  opponent  of  the  Wydiffites.  There  is,  however, 
some  uncertainty  as  to  the  real  place  of  interment  of 
this  archbishop,  who  died  at  Maidstone,  and  whose  will 
directs  that  he  should  be  buried  in  the  churchyard 
there.  A  slab  in  the  pavement  of  All  Saints'  Church, 
Maidstone,  from  which  the  brasses  have  been  removed, 
still  shews  by  their  matrices  that  it  once  contained  the 
figure  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  accordingly  been  con- 
sidered to  mark  the  tomb  of  Courtenay.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  leiger-book  of  Christ  Church,  Cantobury, 
directly  asserts  that  he  was  buried  in  the  cathedral, 
which  is  probably  the  fact.  "Why  this  most  distin- 
guished place  was  assigned  to  him  does  not  appear. 
He  was,  however,  executor  to  the  Black  Prince,  and  a 
great  benefactor  to  the  cathedral.  Beyond  his  monu- 
ment is  that  of  Odo  Couomr,  Cardinal  Chatillion,  who, 
on  account  of  his  Huguenot  tendencies,  fled  to  England 
in  1568,  and  was  favourably  received  by  Elizabeth. 
He  died  at  Canterbury  on  his  way  to  France,  poisoned 
by  an  apple  given  him  by  one  of  his  servants. 

East  of  the  tomb  of  Henry  lY.  is  a  kneeling  figure, 
by  Bebniki,  of  Dean  Wotton,  the  first  Dean  of  Can- 
terbury after  the  foundation  of  the  collegiate  church 
by  Henry  Vm. 

XXXn.  The  great  lightness  and  beauty  of  the  Co- 
rona  [Plate  XI.],  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  cathedral, 
are  remarkable.  It  is  English  William's  work.  When 
Archbishop  Anselm,  was  at  Eome  in  the  early  part  of 
his  episcopate,  and  attending  a  council  in  the  Lateran, 
a  question  arose  as  to  his  proper  place,  since  no  arch* 
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bifihop  of  Canterbury  bad  as  yet  been  present  at  a 
Eoman  conncil.  Pope  Pascal  II.  decided  it  by  assign^ 
ing  to  the  "  alterios  orbis  papa"  a  seat  in  the  "  corona," 
the  most  honourable  position  ^,  It  is  possible  that  this 
hct  may  have  led  the  architects,  on  the  rebuilding  of 
the  choir,  to  make  the  addition  of  an  eastern  apse,  or 
corona,  which  did  not  exist  in  ^e  earlier  church.  In 
it  were  the  shrines  of  Archbishop  Odo  and  WilMd  of 
York,  and  a  golden  reliquary  in  the  form  of  a  head, 
containing  some  relic  of  Becket,  perhaps  tiie  severed 
scalp.  By  a  concision  of  its  proper  name  with  this 
reHc  the  eastern  apse  came  to  be  generally  known  as 
"Becket's  crown."  On  the  north  side  is  the  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Pole,  Queen  Mary's  archbishop  (1556—1558), 
and  the  last  archbishop  buried  at  Canterbury.  His  royal 
blood  gave  him  a  title  to  so  distmguished  a  place  of 
sepulture. 

XXXin.  Descending  the  south  aisle  of  the  retro- 
choir,  the  first  tomb  against  the  wall  is  an  unknown 
one,  in  style  rather  later  than  the  completion  of  the 
chapel  itself.  It  is  attributed  to  Archbishop  Theobald 
(1139 — 1161),  but  without  reason.  Still  passing  west, 
down  the  pilgrim- worn  steps,  we  come  to  8t  Anselm's 
tower  and  chapel.    [Plate  XII.]    The  screen  of  the 

c  <'  In  corona  sedes  illi  ponta  est,  qui  locas  non  obsciiTi  honoris 
in  tali  oonyentn  solet  haberi." — Eadmer,  Hist  Novor.,  ii.  p.  92. 
See  also  the  notice  of  Anselm  in  Part  IL  The  words  there 
quoted  from  William  of  lialmesbnry  (who  attributes  them  to 
Pascal  II.),  "  Indudamus  hnnc  in  orhe  nostro,"  evidentlj  refer 
to  this  corona. 
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chapel  is  formed  by  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Sdcon 
DB  Meph^m  (1828 — 1833),  "a  beautifdl  and  singular 
work,  consisting  of  an  altar-tomb  placed  between  a 
doable  arcade."  This  archbishop  was  worried  to  death 
by  Grandisson,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  resisted  his  visi- 
tation as  metropolitan,  and  who  enoountered  Mepham 
with  a  company  of  armed  followers  at  the  west  door  of 
Exeter  Cathedral.  ''This  affix>nt  did  half  break  He- 
pham's  heart/'  says  Fuller,  ''and  the  Pope,  siding  with 
the  Bishop  against  him,  broke  the  other  half  thereof." 
He  returned  to  Kent  and  died. 

XXXIY.  Ans$hn*8  tower  is  part  of  Prior  Emulf 's 
work,  like  St.  Andrew's  opposite.  The  original  south 
window  was  replaced  by  an  elaborate  Decorated  one  of 
five  lights  by  Prior  Henry  de  Estria  in  1336.  There 
were  pendent  bosses  in  the  heads  of  the  lights,  like 
those  of  his  choir-screen  door,  but  these  have  dis- 
appeared. At  the  east  end  was  the  altar  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  behind  it  was  buried  Ansblx  (1093 — 
1109),  of  aU  the  archbishops,  with  the  exception  of 
Becket,  the  most  widely-renowned  throughout  Europe. 
(See  Part  II.) 

Above  the  chapel  is  a  small  room,  with  a  window 
looking  into  the  cathedral,  which  served  as  the  watching- 
ehamher^  in  which  a  monk  was  nightly  stationed  to 
keep  ward  over  the  rich  shrine  of  St.  Thomas.  "  On 
the  occasion  of  fires  the  shrine  was  additionally  guarded 
by  a  troop  of  fierce  ban-dogs."  The  watching-chamber 
is  said,  but  without  authority,  to  have  been  used  as  the 
prison  of  King  John  of  France. 
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XXXY.  West  of  Anselm's  obapel,  and  on  the  choir 
side,  is  the  tomb  of  Sncoir  de  Sudbubt  (1375—1381), 
the  archbishop  who  built  the  west  gate  of  Canterbuiy 
and  much  of  the  city  walls;  who  reproved  the  "  super- 
stitious" pilgrimages  to  St  Thomas,  crowned  Richard 
II.,  and  was  himself  beheaded  by  the  Kentish  rebels 
under  Wat  Tyler.  (See  Part  II.)  "Not  many  years 
ago,  when  this  tomb  was  accidentally  opened,  the  body 
was  seen  within,  wrapped  in  cere-cloth,  a  leaden  ball 
occupying  the  vacant  place  of  the  head^."  In  oom- 
memoration  of  the  benefits  Sudbury  bestowed  on  the 
town,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  used  to  pay  an  annual 
visit  to  hb  tomb,  to  "  pray  for  his  souL"  Next  to  this 
monument,  west,  is  the  canopied  tomb  of  Archbishop 
Steatfokd  (1333—1348),  Edward  the  Third's  Grand 
Justiciary  during  his  absence  in  Flanders;  and  below 
is  the  J»mb  of  Archbishop  Kemp  (1452 — 1454),  sur- 
mounted  "  by  a  most  curious  double  canopy  or  tester 
of  woodwork." 

XXXVI.  The  south-east  transit  [Plate  XIII.], 
which  we  have  now. reached,  has  the  same  architec- 
tural character  as  the  north ;  and  displays  William  of 
Sens'  work  on  EmulTs  walls,  completed  by  English 
William.  In  the  two  apses  were  the  altars  of  St.  John 
and  St.  Gregory,  with  the  tombs  or  shrines  of  four 
Saxon  archbishops.  Below  the  easternmost  window  in 
the  south  waU  are  some  indications  in  the  broken 
pillars  of  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Wiwchelsea  (1294 — 
1313),  whose  contest  with  Edward  I.  touching  clerical 
<*  Stanley. 
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subsidies,  and  whose  great  almBgiving — 2,000  loares 
every  Sunday  and  Thursday  to  the  poor  when  com  was 
dear,  and  3,000  when  cheap — caused  him  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  saint.  Oblations  were  brought  to  his  tomb, 
but  the  Pope  would  not  consent  to  canonize  him.  (See 
Part  II.)  His  monxmient  is  said  to  hare  been  destroyed 
at  the  same  time  as  Becket's  shrine. 

In  this  transept  is  now  placed  the  patriarchal  chair 
of  Purbeck  marble,  called  '' St.  Augustine's  chair;'' 
traditionally  said  to  be  that  in  which  the  pagan  kings 
of  Kent  were  enthroned,  and  which,  presented  by  Ethel- 
bert  to  Augustine,  has  ever  since  served  as  the  metro- 
political  cathedra  of  Canterbury.  It  is  certainly  of  high 
antiquity,  but  the  old  throne  was  of  a  single  block — 
this  is  in  three  pieces — and  Purbeck  stone  was  (it  is 
said)  unused  until  long  after  the  time  of  Augustine.  In 
this  venerable  chair  the  archbishops  are  still  enthroned, 
in  person  or  by  proxy. 

XXXYII.  West  of  the  transept,  against  the  south 
wall*  of  the  choir,  is  the  mutilated  effigy  of  Archbishop 
Htjbbkt  "Walteb  (1193 — 1205),  who  having  accom- 
panied Eichard  Coeur  de  Lion  and  Archbishop  Baldwin 
to  the  Holy  Land,  was,  on  the  latter's  death,  chosen 
archbishop  in  the  crusaders'  camp  at  Acre.  The  panel- 
ling below  the  tomb  is  much  later.  Beyond  is  "Walteb 
Eetkolds  (1313 — 1327),  the  courtier  archbishop  of 
Edward  11.,  whom  he  deserted  in  his  adversity. 

XXXYin.  The  steps  leading  down  into  the  great 
south  transept  preserve  the  same  arrangement  as  that 
of  the  opposite  transept  of  the  Martyrdom  at  the  time 
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of  Becket*s  murder.  The  transept  itself  is  part  of 
Chillend^'s  work.  The  stained  glass  of  the  south 
window  should  be  noticed.  In  the  payement>  close  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  desoending  from  the  tower,  is  the 
tombstone  of  Mbric  Casaubok,  Archbishop  Laud's  pre- 
bendary (died  1671) ;  adjoining  is  that  of  SHUCKFOBn 
of  the  "  Connection." 

XXXTX.  Opening  east  from  this  transept  is  St.Ifi' 
ehaePs,  or  the  Warrior^a  chapel.  The  builder  is  un- 
known. It  is  Perpendicular,  about  1370,  wiih  a  "com- 
plex Heme  vault.*'  In  it  are  **  sundry  fair  monuments.'* 
The  central  one  is  that  erected  by  Margaret  Holland 
(died  1437)  to  the  memory  of  her  two  husbands,  John 
BsAUFOBT,  Earl  of  Somerset,  half-brother  of  Henry  IV. 
(died  1409),  lefi,  and  Thomas  of  Claeence,  ''qui  fuit  in 
hello  clarus,  nee  clarior  uUus,"  second  son  of  Henry  IV., 
killed  by  a  lance -wound  in  the  face  at  the  battle 
of  Baug6,  1421,  riffht.  At  the  east  end,  singularly 
placed,  the  head  alone  appearing  through  the  wall,  is 
the  stone  coffin  of  Stephen  Lakoton  (1207 — 122&),  the 
great  archbishop  of  John  and  Magna  Charta,  ''whose 
work  still  remains  among  us  in  the  £&miliar  division  of 
the  Bible  into  chapters."  Professor  Willis  suggests 
that  the  tomb  was  outside  when  the  chapel  was  built, 
and  that  it  was  arched  over  by  the  constructors.  The 
altar-slab  must  have  covered  the  coffin,  a  position 
most  unusual,  unless  for  the  remains  of  a  distinguished 
saint.  It  was  that  chosen  by  Charles  Y.  for  him- 
self at  Yuste,  where  the  church  would  only  allow  his 
wish  to  be  carried  out  with  considerable  modification. 
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But  the  memory  of  Archbishop  Langton  was  greatly 
reyerenced. 

The  remaining  monuments  are  of  much  later  date. 
The  Lady  Thobnhttsst's  (died  1609)  ruff  and  fieur- 
thingale  deserve  notice.  B^er  yirtnes,  it  would  seem 
from  her  epitaph^  were  not  less  remarkable : — 

**  Si  laadata  Veniu,  Jwao,  ti  lacra  Minerya^ 
QnisteooUaadetyfeminaP  Talis  eris." 

XL.  Passing  through  the  gallery  under  the  tower 
stairs,  we  return  to  the  Martyrdom  transept,  and  from  it 
enter  the  erypt,  or  undercroft,  the  same  that  existed 
under  the  choir  of  Conrad.  [Plates  XIV.,  XV.]  The 
walls  near  the  transept  are  ornamented  by  a  curious 
diaper  [Plate  XVI.],  also  found  on  a  fragment  of  the 
chapter-house  at  Eochester,  of  which  place  Emulf, 
who  constructed,  this  crypt,  afterwards  became  bi- 
shop. The  crypt  of  Canterbury  is  one  of  fire  Eng- 
lish eastern  crypts  founded  before  1085;  the  others 
are  Winchester,  Gloucester,  Eochester,  and  Worcester. 
Prom  this  time  they  ceased  to  be  constructed,  except  as 
a  continuation  of  former  ones^.  The  enrichments  on 
the  capitals  of  the  columns  are  occasionally  unfinished, 
ipCroving  that  they  were  worked  after  being  set  in  place. 
On  one,  at  the  south-west  side,  two  sides  of  the  block 
are  plain;  the  third  has  the  ornament  roughed  out; 
and  the  fourth  is  completely  finished'.  Some  of  the 
shafts,  also,  are  rudely  fluted,  whilst  others  are  un- 
touched. In  the  roof  are  rings,  each  surrounded  by 
•  Willig.  '  See  woodcut,  p.  896. 
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a  orown  of  thorns,  from   which   lamps    were  sas- 
pended. 

The  whole  crypt  was  dedicated  to  the  Virg^;  and 
toward  Uie  east  end,  is  the  Chapel  of  imr  Lady  Under- 
crofts  enclosed  by  late  Perpendicular  open  stone-woik. 
It  was,  says  Erasmus,  surrounded  by  a  double  rail  of 
iron.  "  Quid  metuit  Virgo  ?  nihil,  opinor,  nisi  fares." 
In  beauty  this  shrine  exceeded  that  of  Walsingham. 
Its  wealth  was  indescribable.  Only  a  yery  few  "  mag- 
nates" were  permitted  to  see  it.  The  niche  oyer  the 
altar  for  the  figure  still  remains;  the  bracket  has  a 
carying  of  the  Annunciation.  In  the  centre  of  Hie 
payement  is  the  grayestone  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
MoBTOif  (1486—1500).  Faithful  throughout  to  Henry 
YI.,  he  effected  the  union  of  the  two  Eoses  by  the 
marriage  of  Henry  of  Richmond  to  Elizabeth  of  York. 
(See  Part  II.)  His  monument  is  at  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  crypt,  much  defaced  by  Blue  Dick.  The 
mort  Qt  hawk  on  a  tun  is  the  Archbishop's  rebus. 

In  the  south  screen  of  the  Lady-chapel  is  the  monu- 
ment of  Lady  Mohttk  of  Dunster  (about  1395).  A 
perpetual  chantry  was  founded  by  her. 

XLI.  The  whole  of  the  crypt  was  giyen  up  by  Eliza- 
beth in  1561  to  the  French  and  Flemish  refugees, 
**  they  whom  the  rod  of  Alya  bruised,"  who  fled  to 
England — then,  as  now,  the  asylum  of  Europe — ^in  great 
numbers.  A  company  of  clothiers  and  silk  weayers 
(« gentle  and  profitable  strangers,"  as  Archbishop 
Parker  called  them)  established  themselyes  at  Canter- 
bury, where  their  numbers  rapidly  increased;    they 
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were  about  fiye  hundred  in  1676.  They  had  their  own 
pastors  and  services,  with  which  Archbishop  Laud 
attempted  to  interfere,  but  his  attention  was  directed 
elsewhere  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Scottish  war. 
The  main  body  of  the  crypt  was  occupied  by  their  silk- 
looms,  and  the  num^x)us  French  inscriptions  on  the 
];oof  are  due  to  this  congregation,  which  still  continues 
to  exist,  although  their  silk  trade  has  long  since  dis- 
appeared. The  south  side-aisle  was  separated  for  their 
place  of  worship,  and  in  it  they  still  regularly  assemble. 
The  long  table  is  that  at  which  they  sit  to  receive 
the  Sacrament* 

Forming  the  entrance  to  the  French  Church,  east,  is 
the  chantry f  founded  by  the  Black  Prince  on  his  mar- 
riage in  1363.  On  the  vaulting  are  his  arms,  those  of 
Edward  III.,  and  what  seems  to  be  the  face  of  his  wife, 
the  "  Fair  Maid."  For  permission  to  found  this  chantry 
he  left  to  i^e  cathedral  the  manor  of  "Fauke's-haU" 
(Yauxhall),  still  the  property  of  the  Chapter.  Still 
farther  east  is  8t,  John*8  Chapel,  divided  into  two  by  a 
stone  wall,  the  inner  part  being  quite  dark.  On  the 
roof  are  some  interesting  tempera  paintings.  Pugin 
oonjectored  with  great  probability  that  this  dark  chapel 
was  a  contrivance  for  hiding  the  principal  treasures  of 
the  church  in  time  of  need.  Beyond  it  is  the  tomb 
of  Isabel  Couktess  of  Athole  (died  1292),  heiress  of 
Chilham,  near  Canterbury. 

XLTI.  The  eastern  part  of  the  erypt,  under  Trinity 
Chf^pel  and  Becket*s  Crown,  is  the  work  of  English 
William,  and  differs  greatly  £rom  the  sombre  gloom  of 
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EmulTs  building.  *'  The  work  from  its  position  and 
office  is  of  a  massiye  and  bold  character^  but  the  nn* 
nsoal  loftiness  prevents  it  from  assuming  the  character 
of  a  crypt«."  The  windows  have  been  recently  opened, 
and  its  beauties  made  more  apparent.  The  abaci  of 
the  piers  are  round,  a  peculiarity  which  distingnishes 
English  William's  work  from  that  of  William  of  Sens.  ^ 
In  the  earlier  crypt,  which  existed  under  Trinity 
Chapel  before  the  rebuilding,  and  which,  though  not  so 
lofty,  must  have  resembled  this  in  arrangement,  Becket 
was  laid  in  a  marble  sarcophagus  the  day  after  the 
murder.  A  wall  was  built  about  it,  in  each  end  of 
which  were  two  windows,  so  that  pilgrims  might  look 
in  and  kiss  the  tomb  itself.  It  was  covered  with  tapers, 
the  offerings  of  pilgrims,  and  hung  round  with  waxen 
legs  and  arms,  and  such  votive  memorials  as  may  still  be 
seen  about  great  continental  shrines^.  Here  Becket  re- 
mained until  removed  to  the  upper  church  in  1220 ;  and 
in  this  earlier  vault  took  place  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able scenes  of  the  Middle  Ages, — the  penance  of  Henry 
II., — ^who,  two  years  after  the  murder,  when  all  seemed 
darkening  round  him,  determined  to  make  a  further 
attempt  at  propitiating  the  saint.  Living  on  bread  and 
water  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Southampton,  he 
walked  barefoot  through  Canterbury,  from  St  Dunstan's 
Church  to  the  cathedral,  where,  after  kneeling  in  the 
Martyrdom  transept,  he  was  led  into  the  crypt.  There, 
removing  his  cloak,  and  having  placed  his  head  within 
one  of  the  openings  of  the  tomb,  he  received  five  strokes 
V  Willis.  ^  Benedict,  De  Mincalis. 
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fix>m  fhe  halai  or  monastio  rod  of  each  bishop  and 
abbot  who  was  present,  and  three  from  each  of  the 
eighty  monks.  He  passed  the  whole  night  in  the  crypt, 
fasting,  and  resting  against  one  of  the  pillars,  and  finally 
departed,  folly  absolved.  That  very  day  the  Scottish 
Xing,  William  the  Lion,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Eich- 
mond ;  and  connecting  his  captnre  with  the  power  of 
the  Martyr,  he  founded,  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  the 
Abbey  of  Aberbrothick,  to  the  memory  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury. 

XLUI.  We  may  now  return  to  the  exterior  of  the 
cathedral.  Of  the  two  western  towers  that  north  is 
modem,  and  was  finished  in  1840  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  late  G.  Austin,  Esq.  In  digging  the 
'foundations,  skeletons  of  oxen  are  said  to  have  been 
found  at  a  very  great  depth.  The  soil  is  a  deep  gravel. 
The  tower  then  taken  down  was  Norman,  and  called 
the  "  Arundel  Steeple,*'  from  a  ring  of  five  bells  placed 
in  it  by  that  archbishop.  The  south,  or  Bunstan  steeple, 
is  the  work  of  Archbishop  CmcnxLE  (1413 — 1444) 
and  Prior  Goldstokb  II.  (1495—1517). 

The  great  central  tower,  called  "  Bell  Harry,"  from 
a  small  bell  hung  at  the  top  of  it,  is  entirely  due  to 
Prior  Ooldstone  II.  It  replaced  that  called  the  *'  Aogel 
Steeple,"  from  the  figure  of  a  gilt  angel  crowning  it, 
the  first  object  that  caught  the  eye  of  pilgiims  advancing 
to  Canterbury.  The  height  of  the  present  tower,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  Perpendicular  work 
existing,  is  235  feet.  [Plate  XVII.]  An  excellent 
view  of  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  north-west  angle 
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of  the  cloisters  (see  §  l.),  wh^;«  it  gronps  adndrablj 
with  the  BoiTOimdiiig  objects,  "  being  sofficieiit  to  give 
dignity  to  the  whole,  but  without  overpowering  any  *." 

The  exterior  arcades  of  the  chapels,  [Plate  IT.], 
eastward,  indicate  the  works  of  Emulf  and  Anselm, 
already  pointed  out  from  within.  The  extericn'  of  tiie 
corona  at  the  extreme  east  end  was  neyer  completed. 
It  is  now  (1860)  about  to  be  finished  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott.  The  length  of  the  entire  catfae-^ 
dral,  from  the  corona  to  the  west  front,  is  522  feet. 

XLIY.  The  preeincU  of  the  cathedral,  it  must  be 
remembered,  exhibit  throughout  traces  of  the  great 
Benedictine  monaetery  founded  by  Augustine  and  con- 
firmed by  Lanfranc.  The  early  archbishops  lived  in 
common  with  the  monks.  Lanfranc's  rule  first  gave* 
them  a  prior ^  and  the  archbishops  from  this  time  were 
more  separated,  although  they  still  continued  the  no- 
minal heads  of  the  convent,  and  the  monks  long  insisted 
that  the  archbishop  should  always  be  a  Benedictine. 
The  priors,  personages  of  great  importance,  bad  the 
right  of  wearing  the  mitre,  and  of  carrying  the  epi- 
scopal staff. 

XLV.  The  Norman  doorway,  now  built  into  the  i»e- 
cinct  wall  east  of  the  choir,  formerly  admitted  from 
the  exterior  cemetery  to  the  interior,  or  the  cemetery  of 
the  convent,  into  which  two  portions  the  south  pre- 
cincts, now  occupied  by  canons*  houses,  were  mainly 
divided.  The  part  now  called  The  Oaks,  running  south 
beyond  the  choir,  was  the  monastery  garden.  Some- 
*  Fergoston's  Handbook  of  Arohitectiire,  p.  851. 
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where  here,  too,  was  the  ancient  school,  on  the  site  of 
that  founded  hy  Archbishop  Theodore  for  the  stady  of 
Greek,  and  on  which  he  bestowed  many  Greek  books, 
including  a  copy  of  Homer,  thus  marking  Canterbury 
as  the  earliest  place  of  Greek  study  in  England. 

XLYI.  A  narrow  flagged  passage  leading  round  the 
cathedral  opens  to  the  Priors'  or  Green  Court.  In  this 
passage  the  flrst  house,  left^  adjoining  the  archway, 
^formed  part  of  the  Monours,  or  Maister  JEConours,  a  set 
of  state  chambers  belonging  to  the  prior,  and  used  on 
occasions  of  special  dignity.  Pilgrims  of  high  rank  were 
lodged  here.  Beyond  these,  running  west,  was  the 
infirmary,  with  its  church,  the  arches  of  which  may  be 
traced  in  the  walls  of  the  houses,  left.  A  door  from  the 
infirmary  opened  into  the  convent  garden,  conyeniently 
for  tiie  sick  monks. 

XLYn.  Somewhere  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir 
was  the  i^mous  well  of  SL  Thomas,  of  which  no  trace  is 
now  visible.  The  dust  and  blood  from  the  pavement, 
after  the  murder,  are  said  to  have  been  thrown  into  it. 
The  spring  changed  four  times  into  blood  and  once  into 
milk,  and  constant  miracles  were  wrought  by  the  water. 
This  marvel  did  not  appear,  however,  until  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  is  unknown  by  the  earlier  chro- 
niclers. Prom  its  recorded  effects  it  seems  to  have 
been  slightly  chalybeate,  like  the  well  of  Zem-Zem 
at  Mecca. 

XLYIII.  Beyond  the  infirmary  is  the  JDark  Entry, 
leading  on  one  side  into  the  cloisters,  on  the  other  into 
the  Green  Court.    The  passage  has  of  late  years  been 
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unoovered,  and  the  arches  opened.  The  Norman  por- 
tions of  this  entrj  seem  to  have  heen  the  work  of  Prior 
WiBEKT  (died  1167),  who  certainly  built  the  curious 
bell-shaped  tower  in  the  garden  without,  adjoining 
the  cloisters.  This  building  (the  QuUllum  Aqua) 
formed  part  of  a  complicated  system  for  supplying  the 
monks  with  water,  which  was  brought  into  it  from 
the  fields  without  at  some  distance,  and  distributed  in 
pipes  all  over  the  monastery.  It  is  now  called  the 
Baptistery f  and  the  upper  part  contains  the  marble  font 
given  by  Bishop  Warner,  and  remoyed  here  from  the 
cathedral  nare.  It  is  accessible  from  the  south-eastern 
transept  and  from  the  chapter  library. 

XLIX.  A  staircase  (on  the  right  going  towards  the 
Green  Court)  leads  to  the  chapter  library.  This  was  at 
first  the  prior's  chapel,  then  the  dean's,  until  it  was  ap- 
plied to  its  present  purpose.  It  contains  a  good  collection 
of  books,  made  accessible  with  great  liberality.  There 
is  a  case  of  Bibles  and  Prayer-books  of  yery  high  inte- 
rest. The  most  remarkable  manuscript  is  the  charter  of 
Eadbbd  (a.i>.  949),  giving  the  minster  built  at  Eeculyer 
(the  ancient  Seg%dbiwn,  and  the  place  to  which  Ethel- 
bert  retired  after  the  grant  of  his  palace  at  Canterbury 
to  Augustine),  cum  tota  vtUa,  to  the  monastery  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury.  This  charter  is  in  all  probability 
an  autograph  of  Dunstan,  propriis  diyitorum  articulis 
of  which  famous  archbishop  it  professes  to  be  written. 
At  the  end  of  the  room  hangs  an  ancient  painting  on 
wood  (perhaps  temp,  Eichard  11.),  representing  Queen 
Edgiya.    The  lines  beneath  commemorate  her  yirtues. 
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and  her  gift  to  the  convent  of  "  Monkton  and  Minster, 
monkes  to  feede." 

L.  Again  descending,  we  enter  the  cloisters,  generally 
visited,  however,  from  the  transept  of  the  Martyrdom. 
They  are  late  Perpendicnlar,  but  here  and  there  shew 
Korman  portions,  indicating  that  the  ancient  site  is  pre- 
served. A  door,  still  existing  on  the  west  side,  opened 
to  the  archbishop's  palace,  and  marks  the  position  of 
that  through  which  Eecket  passed  on  his  way  to  the 
cathedral.  The  use  of  the  circular  opening  at  the  side 
is  uncertain.  (Remark  the  very  fine  view  of  the  central 
tower,  chapter-house,  &c.,  gained  from  this  point:  see 
§  XLIII.)  The  arched  door  on  the  north  side  of  the 
cloister — where  are  still  traces  of  a  laver  with  a  double 
cistern,  for  the  ablution  of  the  monks — ^led  into  the 
refectory.  The  cloister  windows  were  glazed,  and 
the  walls  painted  with  "  carols"  and  texts  by  Prior 
SsLLure  (died  1494).  The  shields  on  the  roof  are  those 
of  benefactors.  The  central  space  is  said,  but  most 
improbably,  to  have  served  for  the  herb-garden  of  the 
convent. 

On  the  east  side  is  the  ohapter-houae,  the  work  of 
Archbishop  Abuitobl  (1472—1492).  Its  roof,  of  Irish 
oak,  is  very  rich  and  curious.  At  the  upper  end  are 
seats  for  the  prior  and  great  officers.  The  stone  bench 
round  the  walls  was  for  the  monks.  The  scourging  of 
Henry  n.,  which  is  often  said  to  have  taken  place  here, 
was  really  inflicted  in  the  crypt :  (see  §  XLII.)  After 
the  Eeformation  the  chapter-house  was  used  for  preach, 
ing,  and  thence  acquired  the  name  of  ''the  Sermon* 
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house."    Traces  may  still  be  seen  of  the  airangemeota 
for  galleries. 

LI.  Betoming  through  the  Dark  Entry,  we  may 
enter  the  Friar's  or  Gfreen  Chwrt^  formerly  suirounded 
by  the  principal  domestic  buildings  of  the  monastery. 

The  arch  and  ruins  adjoining  the  entry  were  poiiioDS 
of  La  Gloriette,  the  prior's  ordinary  apartments,  buQt 
by  Piior  Hathbrande  about  1370.  The  present  deanery 
(on  the  east  side  of  the  court)  was  also  comprised  in 
the  prior*s  lodgings,  and  contained  the  great  stone  hall 
called  Menaa  Mdgistri.  In  the  deanery  are  portraits 
of  the  deans,  beginning  with  that  of  Dr.  Wotton,  the 
first  after  the  dissolution. 

The  ruins  now  remaining  on  the  south  side  are  mainly 
those  of  the  dormitory  and  connected  buildings.  The 
refectory  or  *firatery'  was  here,  with  kitchens  and 
oeUarers'  lodgings  attached. 

On  the  west  side  is  the  porter's  gate,  the  most  ancient 
gate  of  the  monastery  now  remaining,  through  which 
provisions  and  necessaries  of  all  kinds  were  brought  in. 
Its  late  Norman  ornamentation  is  curious. 

LII.  The  Norfnan  staircase  [Plate  XVm.]  leading 
up  to  the  hall  of  the  Grammar-school  is  the  only  con- 
struction of  the  sort  known  to  be  in  existence.  The 
work  is  late  Norman,  although  the  pillars  resemble 
those  with  plain  capitals  in  the  crypt.  The  hall  above 
was  rebuilt  in  1855.  [Plate  XIX.  See  Pkte  V.]  It 
takes  the  place  of  that  called  the  north,  or  "  Hog-hall,'* 
not,  ''as  some  say,  from  the  dressing  of  hogs  in  the 
undercroft  of  it,"  but  from  its  size  and  height  {hoga. 
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hoch).  It  Beems  to  haye  andently  eeired  for  the 
stewards  of  the  monastery  courts. 

TJII.  In  the  court  which  is  entered  through  l^e 
arches  under  the  hall  was  the  almonry  of  the  priory. 
At  the  diBSolution,  Heniy  YIII.  retained  these  huild- 
ings  in  his  own  hands,  and  conyerted  some  portions  of 
them  into  a  mint.  In  the  remainder  he  estahlished  the 
Ktng'By  or  Gframmarschooly  for  fifty  scholars.  It  main- 
tains a  yery  high  reputation.  Among  its  distinguished 
scholars  were  Marlowe  the  dramatist,  a  natiye  of  Can- 
terbury, and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tenterden,  who  declared 
that ''  to  the  free  school  of  Canterbury  he  owed,  under 
the  Diyine  blessing,  the  first  and  best  means  of  his 
ekyation  in  life." 

LTV.  "We  pass  out  of  the  precincts  by  the  porter's 
gate  into  Palace-street,  where  an  arched  doorway  is 
nearly  all  that  now  remains  of  the  archbishop*  s  palace. 
The  ruined  Saxon  palace  here  was  rebuilt  by  Lanfranc 
In  the  N^orman  building  the  scenes  took  place  between 
Becket  and  the  knights  before  he  entered  the  cathedral. 
The  great  hall,  famous  for  its  entertainments,  was  be- 
gun by  Archbishop  Hubert  Walter,  and  finished  by 
Stephen  Langton.  On  the  marriage  of  Edward  I.  with 
Margaret  of  Prance  there  were  four  days  of  feasting 
here.  In  1514  Warham  entertained  Charles  V.,  Queen 
Joanna  of  Arragon,  Henry  YIII.,  and  Queen  Catherine, 
on  which  occasion  there  was  a  ''  solemne  dauncing"  in 
the  great  hall.  In  1573  Parker  feasted  Queen  Eliza- 
beth here;  but  the  greatest  festiyities  recorded  took 
place  at  the  enthronization  of  Warham  in  1503.    The 
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high  steward  of  the  archbishop  had  the  right,  after  the 
enthronization,  of  stopping  with  his  train  for  three  days 
at^  one  of  the  archbishop's  nearest  manors,  to  be  bled, 
*'  ad  minuendam  sangoinem/'  a  proof  of  the  conse- 
quences expected  to  result  from  the  vast  outpourings 
of  yppocraase  and  clary  usual  on  such  occasions.  The 
palace  was  pillaged  and  feU  into  a  ruinous  state  under 
the  Puritan  rule,  and  on  the  Restoration  an  act  was 
passed  dispensing  the  archbishops  from  restoring  it. 
From  this  time  they  haye  had  no  official  residence  in 
Canterbury. 

LY.  A  remarkable  view  of  the  cathedral  may  be 
gained  from  the  mound  in  the  Dane  John,  where  it  is 
seen  aboye  thick  masses  of  trees.  The  best  distant  yiews 
of  the  city  and  cathedral  will  be  obtained  from  Harble- 
down,  one  mile  west  [Frontispiece], — the  tourist  should 
walk  through  the  churchyard  of  Harbledown,  across  the 
fields  to  St.  Thomas's-hill, — and  from  the  hill  behind 
St.  Martin's  church,  where  the  great  cathedral  appears 
rising  from  the  centre  of  ''  the  first  English  Christian 
city,"  with  St  Augustine's  Coll^;e,  the  modem  suc- 
cessor of  the  monastery  established  by  the  apostle  of 
England,  nestling  close  below.  ''From  the  Chris- 
tianity here  established  has  flowed  by  direct  conse- 
quence— ^first,  the  Christianity  of  Germany ;  then^  after 
a  long  interyal,  of  North  America;  and  lastiy,  we  may 
trust  in  time,  of  all  India  and  all  Australasia.  The^yiew 
from  St.  Ifartin's-hill  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  in« 
spiriting  that  can  be  found  in  the  world :  there  is  none 
to  which  I  would  more  willingly  take  any  one  who 
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doubted  whether  a  small  beginning  could  lead  to  a 
great  and  lasting  good;  none  w^h  carries  us  more 
vividly  back  into  the  past,  or  more  hopeftilly  forward 
to  the  future  *." 

^  Stanley. 
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$xstaT]i  of  Hit  Sin,  int^  Si^att  ^ibtB  of  t^t 

nnHAT  Christianity  was  introduced  and  widely  accepted 
-^  throughoiit  Ex)man  Britain  during  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  although  we  must 
consent  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  exact  time  and 
manner  of  its  introduction.  "  The  depth  of  her  (Britain's) 
Christian  cultivation  appears  from  her  fertility  in  saints 
and  in  heretics.  St.  Helena^  the  mother  of  Constantine, 
probably  imbibed  the  first  fervour  of  those  Christian  feel- 
ings, which  wrought  so  powerfully  on  the  Christianity  of 
the  age,  in  her  native  Britain.  St.  Alban,  from  his  name 
and  from  his  martyrdom,  which  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt,  was  probably  a  Eoman  soldier.  Our  legendary 
annals  are  full  of  other  holy  names ;  while  Pelagius,  and 
probably  his  companion  Celestine,  have  given  a  less  favour- 
able celebrity  to  the  British  Church*.'* 

But  as  Teutonic  settlers  gradually  took  possession  of  the 
southern  and  eastern  coasts  of  Britain,  the  ancient  Chris- 
tianity of  the  island  retreated  before  them,  until  the  only 
resting-places  left  to  it  were  the  mountains  of  Wales,  those 
of  the  Scottish  border,  and  the  numerous  monasteries  of 
Ireland,  then  peaceful  and  flourishing.  Saxons,  Jutes,  and 
Angles  brought  with  them  their  own  heathen  creeds  and 
•  Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  il  55. 
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traditioBS ;  and  the  ChiistiaiL  churches  which  they  found  in 
the  districts  of  which  they  took  possession  were  either 
destroyed  or  converted  into  temples  of  Thor  and  Woden. 
For  nearly  a  century  and  arhalf  (between  449,  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  Hengist  and  Horsa  landed 
in  Thanet,  and  597,  the  year  of  Augustine's  arriyal)  tbe 
Saxons  in  England  remained  entirely  pagan. 
[aj).  597— May  26,  604,]  The  story  of  the  arrival  of  AuGUS- 
TINS,  Prior  of  the  Benedictine  Convent  of  St.  Andrew  ca 
the  Cselian  hill,  who  brought  with  him  forty  monks  as  his 
companions  and  assistants,  will  best  be  read  in  the  veiy 
interesting  pages  of  Dr.  Stanley**.    The  way  had  been  pre- 
pared for  his  labours  by  the  marriage  of  Ethelbert  the 
iEscing,  Eang  of  Kent,  with  the  Christian  princess  Bertha, 
a  daughter  of  the  royal  house  of  Clovis.    The  bi^tism 
of  Ethelbert  took  place  on  the  2nd  of  June,  in  the  year 
597 ;  and  so  rapidly  did  the  conversion  of  the  whole  dis- 
trict follow,  that  on  Christmas-day  in  the  same  year  10,000 
Saxons  were  baptized  in  the  waters  of  the  Swale,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Medway.    Soon  after  the  baptism  of  Ethel- 
bert, Augustine  revisited  France  in  order  to  receive  epi- 
scopal consecration;  which  he  did  (Nov.  17,  597)  from 
the  hands  of  ^therius.  Archbishop  of  Aries.     On  his 
return  to  Kent  he  sent  Lawrence  and  Peter,  two  of  his 
companions,  to  Home,  in  order  to  report  the  success  of  the 
mission  to  Pope  Gregory.    They  brought  back  with  them 
to  England  the  archiepiscopal  pall,  which  confirmed  Au- 
gustine in  his  position  as  first  metropolitan  of  the  English 
Church.    A  second  body  of  monks  also  accompanied  them. 
At  the  same  time  Gregory  sent  to  Augustine  his  plan 
for  the  ecclesiastical  division  of  the  entire  island.    There 
were  to  be  two  archbishops,  one  (after  Augustine's  death, 
who  was  to  remain  at  Canterbury)  at  London,  and  one  at 

^  Historioal  Memorials  of  Canterbury  —  "  The  TAnr<ing  of 
Augustina  " 
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York.  Under  each  there  were  to  be  twelve  bishops.  The 
precedenoj  of  the  arohbishqpA  was  to  be  determined  by 
priority  of  consecration.  This  arrangement,  however,  which 
was  of  course  only  to  be  carried  out  as  each  province 
became  Christianized,  was  never  completely  effected.  The 
primacy  was  never  permanently  removed  from  Canter* 
bury ;  and  the  archbishops  of  York,  after  some  struggles, 
finally  yielded  all  pretensions  to  even  an  occasional  pre* 
oed6ncy^ 

St.  Martin's,  the  Christian  church  in  which  Queen  Bertha 
had  worshipped  before  the  coming  of  Augustine,  and  Ethel* 
berf  s  heathen  temple,  both  outside  the  walls  of  Canter- 
bury, were  the  first  grants  of  the  King  to  his  new  teachers. 
On  the  site  of  the  latter  Augustine  founded  the  church  of 
St.  Fanoras,  and  afterwards  the  abbey  dedicated  to  8S. 
Peter  and  Paul,  but  generally  known  by  the  name  of  its 
founder.  After  his  recognition  as  Archbishop  he  received 
from  Ethelbert  the  royal  palace  in  Canterbuiy,  and  an 
andent  church — ^British  or  Boman — ^which  closely  adjoined 
it.  This  church,  which  was  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Lucius,  the  shadowy  British  king  whose  conver- 
sion seems  to  be  an  entire  fable,  occupied  part  of  the 
site  of  the  present  cathedral.  It  was  restor^  by  Arch- 
bishop Odd  (948—969),  and  finally  perished  by  fire  in 
the  year  1067. 

•  See  Gregory*!  letter  in  Bede,  H.  E.,  I  29.  '*  The  formation 
of  the  English  lees  was  very  gradual,  and  the  oompletion  of  the 
number  of  twenty-four  did  not  take  place  till  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL  But  it  is  carious  that  this  should  have  been  precisely  the 
same  number  fixed  in  Oregoiys  instruotioDS  to  Augustine ;  and 
at  any  rate,  the  great  size  of  the  dioceses  was  in  conformity  with 
his  suggestions.  Britain  was  to  him  almoet  an  unknown  island. 
Probably  he  thought  it  might  be  about  the  sise  of  Sicily  or  Sar- 
dinia,  the  only  large  islands  he  had  ever  seen,  and  that  twenty, 
four  bishoprics  would  be  sufficient.  At  any  rate,  so  ht  divided, 
and  so,  with  the  variation  of  giving  only  four,  instead  of  twelve,  to 
the  province  of  York,  it  was  consciously  or  unconsdouily  followed 
oat  in  after  times.''^^(an^.  Landing  <\fSi,  JlnffutHni, 
TOL.  I.  FT.  n.  P  d 
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The. yam  attempt  of  Augastme  to  bring  under  liis  su* 
premacy,  as  metropolitan,  the  British  Christians  of  Wales 
and  its  borders,  who  steadily  maintained  their  traditions 
derived  through  the  Greek  Church,  "  which  it  is  curious  to 
find  thus,  at  the  yei^  of  the  Boman  world,  maintaining 
some  of  its  usages  and  co-equality  ^"  need  not  be  dwelt  on 
here.  He  seems  to  have  visited  and  preached  in  Dorset- 
shire ;  and  shortly  before  his  d^th,  two  new  bishoprics,  the 
commencement  of  Gregory's  plan,  were  established,  still 
under  Ethelbert's  protection,  at  Bochester  and  at  London. 
(See  those  Cathedrals.)  Augustine  died  on  the  26th  of 
May,  605,  and  was  interred,  according  to  the  old  Boman 
fashion,  by  the  side  of  the  road  which  led  from  Canterbury 
toward  the  coast,  and  along  which  he  and  his  companions 
had  advanced  on  their  first  arrival  Eight  years  afterwards, 
on  the  completion  of  the  abbey  chtirch  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  his  remains  were  removed  from  their  first  resting- 
place,  and  deposited  in  the  north  transept. 
[a.d.  604 — 619.]  Before  his  death,  Augustine  had  himself 
consecrated  Lawrence,  one  of  his  original  companions, 
as  his  successor;  "an  unusual  and  almost  unprecedented 
step,  but  one  which  it  was  thought  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  newly-converted  country  demanded*."  The  death  of 
Ethelbert  occurred  in  616,  and  his  son  Eadbald,  who  suc- 
ceeded Jiim,  relapsed  into  paganism,  and  drew  with  him 
the  mass  of  the  people,  a  change  to  which  the  newly  con- 
verted countries  were  perpetually  subject.  At  the  same 
time,  Mellitus,  Bishop  of  London,  was  expelled  by  the  East 
Saxons;  and  the  three  bishops,  Mellitus,  Justus  of  Ro- 
chester, and  Lawrence,  determined  to  withdraw  altogether 
from  a  country  in  which  their  labours  now  seemed  hopeless. 
Mellitus  and  Justus  crossed  to  France  accordingly;  but 
Lawrence  resolved  to  make  a  last  attempt  at  the  conver- 
sion of  Eadbald,  and  succeeded  by  means  of  the  well-known 
stratagem,  exhibiting  to  the  awe-struck  King  the  marks  of 
d  Milman.  *  Stonloy* 
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the  stripes  which,  as  he  ayerred,  St.  Peter  himself  had  in- 
flicted as  a  punishment  for  his  cowardice  in  abandoning  his 
see.  Lawrence  recalled  Mellitns  and  Justus,  the  latter  of 
whom  returned  to  Rochester ;  but  the  men  of  Essex  would 
not  receive  Mellitus,  who,  on  the  death  of  Lawrence  in  619, 
succeeded  him  at  Canterbury. 

[▲.D.  619 — 624.]  Mellitus  had  been  one  of  the  second  com- 
pany, which  came  to  Britain  with  Lawrence  and  Peter. 
He  was  the  first  Bishop  of  London.  Nothing  is  recorded 
of  him  after  he  became  archbishop. 

[aj).  624—627.]  Justus,  the  first  Bishop  of  Eochester,  one 
of  the  same  company,  succeeded. 

[a.d.  627 — 653.]  Honoeius,  who  may  possibly  have  been  one 
of  the  original  companions  of  Augustine,  was  consecrated 
by  Paulinus,  first  Archbishop  of  York,  at  Lincob ;  in  the 
*' church  of  stone"  which  Paulinus  had  built  there  after 
the  conversion  of  Bhecca,  'prsBfecf  of  the  city.  On  the 
death  of  Honorius,  the  see,  from  some  unexplained  cause, 
remained  vacant  for  eighteen  months. 

[a.d.  655 — 664.]  Dbus  Dedit',  the  first  Saxon  archbishop, 
whose  name  before  his  consecration  was  Frithona,  was 
consecrated  by  Ithamar  of  Bjochester,  himself  a  Saxon,  and 
the  first  native  bishop  of  the  English  Church. 

For  four  years  after  the  death  of  Deus  Dedit  the  see  of 
Canterbury  remained  vacant.  A  great  plague  was  desolat- 
ing  the  whole  of  Europe ;  and  Wighard,  a  native  Saxon, 
who  had  been  despatched  to  Home  for  consecration,  was 
cut  off  by  it,  together  with  all  his  followers.  For  some 
time  the  care  of  the  province  was  entrusted  to  "Wilfrid  of 
York,  but  in  668  Pope  Yitalian  consecrated  archbishop  and 
despatched  to  England 

'  There  had  been  a  Pope  named  Deos  Dedit  (a.d.  61&— 618). 
The  name  belongs  to  a  class  much  affected  by  the  AfHoan  prelates, 
among  whom  the  Bishops  "  Quod  Yult  Deus"  and  "  Deo  OratiaB'' 
oooor.  In  their  use  of  Scriptural  names  they  "  anticipated  our 
Puritana"    See  Milman,  Lat  Christ,  voL  I  p.  190. 
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[a.d.  668 — 690.]  Theodorb,  a  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia, 
and  thus  a  feUow-townsman  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentfles. 
The  archbishopric  had  at  first  been  offered  to  Hadrian,  an 
Italian  abbot,  who  conld  not  be  prerailed  upon  to  accept 
it,  but  who  accompanied  Theodore  to  England,  and  became 
abbot  of  St.  Augustine's  monasteiy  at  Canterbuiy.  "  Yita- 
lian's  nomination  awoke  no  jealousy,  but  profound  gratitude. 
It  was  not  the  appointment  of  a  splendid  and  powerful 
primate  to  a  great  and  wealthy  Church,  but  a  successor  to 
the  missionaiy  Augustine.  But  Theodorus,  if  he  lHt>ught 
not  ambition,  brought  the  Ex)man  Ioyc  of  order  and  organi- 
zation, to  the  yet  wild  and  divided  island;  and  the  profound 
peace  which  prevailed  might  tempt  him  to  reduce  the  more 
than  octarchy  of  independent  bishops  into  one  harmonious 
comnranity.  As  yet  there  were  Churches  in  England; 
not  one  Church  r."  All  the  Saxon  kingdoms,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Sussex,  that  of  the  South  Saxons,  had  by  this 
time,  nominally  at  least,  embraced  Christianity ;  and  each 
had  received  its  Christian  bishop.  The  great  object  of 
Theodore  seems  to  have  been  the  effectual  extension  of  his 
authority,  as  metropolitan,  over*the  whole  island,  which  he 
traversed  soon  after  his  arrival,  establishing  everywhere  the 
discipline  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  especially  r^ulaiing 
the  due  observance  of  Easter.  Throughout  England  also 
he  introduced  the  Gregorian  system  of  chanting,  which  had 
hitherto  been  practised  in  Kent  alone.  He  summoned 
a  council  at  Hertford,  "  which  enacted  many  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  the  power  of  the  Inshops,  the  ri^its  of  monas- 
teries, on  keeping  of  Easter,  on  divorces,  and  unlawful 
marriages ;"  and  then,  after  dividing  the  great  bishoprics  in 
East  Anglia  and  Mercia»  and  deposing  two  refractoiy  bi- 
shops, he  proceeded  ''on  his  sole  spiritual  authority,  with 
the  temporal  aid  of  the  Xing,  to  divide  the  bishopric  of 
York  into  three  sees."  This  arrangement  was  disputed  by 
Wilfrid,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  appealed  to  Bome,  and 
r  Milman,  Lat.  Christ.,  ii  33. 
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to  whom  Archbishop  Theodore  himself,  on  his  deathbed, 
confessed  that  he  had  acted  unjnstly.  Theodore,  the  "phi- 
losopher," as  he  is  called  in  the  letter  of  Pope  Agatho  to 
the  general  council  assembled  at  Constantinople  (aj>.  680), 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  teacher  of  Ghreek  learning  in 
England.  He  established  a  Greek  school  at  Canterbury ; 
and  among  the  books  which  he  brought  to  his  remote 
diocese  was  a  complete  copy  of  Homer.  Bede  asserts  that 
pupils  of  Theodore  and  Hadrian  existed  in  his  day,  who 
understood  both  Greek  and  Latin  as  well  as  their  iiatiye 
Saxon. 

Archbishop  Theodore,  like  his  predecessor,  was  interred 
in  St.  Augustine's  Abbey ;  where  the  following  lines  were 
preserved,  recording  the  virtues  of  the  first  seven  pri- 
mates:— 

**  Septem  sunt  Aogli  primates,  et  proto-patres. 
Soptem  reotorea,  septem  osloque  triones ; 
Septem  oisternn  vitv,  septemque  luoenus 
Et  septem  pahna  regni,  septemque  coroiiA. 
Septem  sunt  stells,  qoas  h»c  tenet  area  ceHn." 

For  two  years  the  see  remained  vacant. 

[aj>.  693 — 731.]  Bmthwald,  or  Bb&chtwald,  a  monk  of 
Glastonbury,  and  afterwards  Abbot  of  Eeculver,  was  then 
appointed.  He  is  generally  said  to  have  been  the  first 
native  archbishop,  but  this  distinction  really  belonged  to 
Dens  dedit.  By  the  time  of  Brithwald's  death,  however, 
the  Saxon  Church  had  become  securely  established,  and  the 
see  was  henceforth  filled  by  a  succession  of  natives.  Sussex, 
the  last  pagan  kingdom,  had  been  converted,  and  received 
its  bishop  about  the  year  680 ;  and  the  end  of  Brithwald's 
archiepiscopate  may  be  considered  as  marking  the  termina- 
tion of  the  first  period  of  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church. 

[A.D.  731—734.]  Tatwin;  and 

[aj).  735 — 740.]  NoTHELM,  need  only  be  mentioned. 

[a.d.  740—758.]  CuTHBBET,  of  a  noble  family,  was  trans- 
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lated  from  Hereford,  one  of  the  Mercian  bishoprics.  A 
synod  was  convened  by  him  at  Cliff,  near  Bxx^hester,  for 
the  general  reformation  of  manners,  as  well  of  the  laity 
as  of  priests  and  bishops ;  who  read  but  little,  tanght  less^ 
and  frequently  were  in  arms  one  against  another.  By  a 
decree  of  this  synod  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed  were 
both  ordered  to  be  aniyersally  tanght  in  English.  Arch- 
bishop Cnthbert  obtained  the  papal  permission  for  inter- 
ments within  the  waUs  of  cities,  hitherto  forbidden,  and 
was  himself  the  first  archbishop  interred  in  his  own  cathe- 
dral. All  his  predecessors  had  been  buried  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Augustine,  outside  the  waDs  of  Canterbury. 

[a.d.  759 — 765.]  Breowin,  a  noble  German  Saxon,  had  come 
to  England  when  a  boy  for  education. 

[A.D.  766 — 790.]  Jaenbert,  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  was 
consecrated  at  Bome  by  Pope  Paul  L  During  his  archiepi- 
soopate,  Offa  of  Mercia,  the  most  powerful  of  the  English 
kings,  who  thought,  in  Puller's  words,  "that  the  brightest 
mitre  should  attend  the  biggest  crown  ^"  obtained  a  bull  from 
Adrian  I.,  authorizing  the  erection  of  Lichfield  into  a  dis- 
tinct archbishopric,  and  assigning  to  it  six  suffragan  sees ; 
thus  leaving  to  Canterbury  only  four, — ^London,  "Winchester, 
Bochester,  and  Sherborne.  Aldulf  was  accordingly  con- 
secrated  first  and  last  Archbishop  of  Lichfield;  for  in 
spite  of  the  "oonunodious  situation"  of  Lichfield,  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  England,  the  local  feelings  and  traditions 
which  dung  to  the  "remote  comer"  of  Kent  soon  re- 
asserted themselves;  and  after  the  death  of  Jaenbert, 
Aldulf,  and  Offa,  the  primacy  was  restored  to  Canterbury 
as  before.  It  is  uncertain  how  far  Archbishop  Jaenbert 
had  himself  consented  to  the  first  alteration. 

[A.D.  793 — 805.]  Athblam),  elected  in  790,  was  not  conse- 
crated until  793.  He  was  translated  from  'Winchester. 
He  procured  the  restoration  of  the  primacy  from  Kenulph 
of  Mercia  and  Pope  Leo  IIL  The  Northmen  are  said 
k  Churoh  Hist.,  bk.  il  cent.  8. 
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(but  qaestionably)  to  have  first  appeared  on  the  coasts  of 
England  during  his  archiepiscopate. 

[A.D.  805—832.]  WULFRED. 

[a.d.  April — September,  832.]  Feolooild. 

[A.D.  833—870.]  Ceolnoth. 

[iLD.  870 — 889.]  Ethblrbd.  The  great  ravages  of  the 
Northmen  occurred  during  the  lives  of  Ceolnoth  and  Ethel- 
red,  of  whom  little  or  nothing  is  recorded. 

[a.d.  890—914.]  Plegmund,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  time,  had  lived  for  some  years  a  solitary  life  on  an  island 
in  the  midst  of  the  marshes  of  Mercia,  when  he  was  sum- 
moned thence  to  become  one  of  the  instructors  of  the 
youthful  Al&ed,  at  whose  instance  he  was  afterwards 
elected  archbishop.  The  see  had  been  vacant  for  two  years 
when  Plegmund  was  consecrated  at  Home  by  Pope  Por- 
mosas.  During  his  archiepiscopate  the  bishopric  of  Wells 
for  Somerset,  and  that  of  Crediton  for  Devonshire,  were  es- 
tablished (see  Wells  and  Exeteb)  ;  and  the  Archbishop 
is  said  to  have  consecrated  seven  bishops  in  one  day,  some 
of  whose  sees  had  been  so  long  vacant,  owing  probably  to 
the  Danish  ravages,  that  the  Pope  had  threatened,  unless 
they  were  at  once  filled,  to  excommunicate  the  King 
(Edward  the  Elder),  and  to  lay  the  whole  countiy  under 
an  interdict. 

[a.b.  914—923.]  Athelm. 

[a.d.  923—942.]  Wulfhelm. 

[a.d.  942—959.]  Odd  "the  Severe"— the  archbishop  who,  in 
conjunction  with  Dunstan,  set  himself  to  the  "  reformation" 
of  the  clergy  and  monks  throughout  England — succeeded. 
He  was  bom  in  East  Anglia,  a  Dane,  and  a  pagan;  but 
having  been  received  for  some  time  into  the  family  of  a 
noble  Saxon,  was  baptized,  and  speedily  took  holy  orders. 
Athelstane  appointed  him  to  the  Wiltshire  bishopric ;  and 
both  before  and  after  his  consecration  he  is  said  to  have 
done  excellent  service  in  battle  against  the  Northmen. 
"  In  him  the  conquering  Dane  and  stem  warrior  mingled 
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with  the  imperious  Chnrdunan^"  By  Edmund,  brother 
and  sQOcessor  of  Athelstane,  Ckk)  was  made  archbishop; 
and  he  upheld  the  dignity  of  the  primacy  as  probably  none 
of  his  predeoessois  had  done,  throoghout  the  reigns  of 
Edmund,  Edred,  and  Edwy\  It  was  at  his  order  that 
Dunstan  enacted  the  well-known  scene  on  the  day  of 
Edw/s  coronation,  though  how  hi  either  Odo  or  Dunstan 
had  sanctioned  the  atrocious  cruelty  with  which  Elgifa  was 
subsequently  treated  is  perhi^  uncertain.  Odo's  great 
object,  like  that  of  his  successor  Dunstan,  was  the  assertion 
of  the  Church's  swpremacj,  and  the  "  reformation"  of  the 
married  dergy.  At  Cantorbary  he  "  recoDstmct^"  and 
enlarged  the  cathedral — the  old  church  of  St.  Augostina 
(see  Pt.  I.  $  I.),  and  remoTcd  to  it  from  Bipon  the  body 
of  St  Wilfrid. 

On  the  death  of  Odo,  Elsi,  Bishop  of  Windiester,  was 
nominated  to  the  primacy ;  but  died  of  cold  in  crossing  the 
Alps  on  his  way  to  Bome  to  receiYC  his  palL 
[a.d.  960—988.]  DuHSTAV,  the  famous  Abbot  of  Gbstonbory 
and  Bishop  of  London,  was  then  elected.  ''  Dunstan's  life 
was  a  crusade,  a  cruel,  unrelenting;  yet  but  partially  suc- 
cessful crusade,  against  the  married  dergy,  which  in  truth 
comprehended  the  whole  secular  dergy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom.  Dunstan  was  as  it  were,  in  a  narrower  sjdiere, 
among  a  ruder  people,  a  prophetic  type  and  harlmiger  of 
Hildebrand.  Like  Hildebrand,  or  rather  like  Damiani  dcHUg 
the  work  of  Hildebrand  in  the  spirit  not  of  a  rival  sove- 
reign but  of  an  iron-hearted  monk,  he  trampled  the  royal 
power  under  his  feet.  The  scene  at  the  coronation  of 
Xing  Edwy,  excepting  the  horrible  cnidties  to  whidi  it 
was  the  prdude,  and  which  bdong  to  a  mxxe  barbarous 

k  Among  the  ocmstitatiofnB  of  Archbiahop  Odo  was  the  emphatic 
one,  "  AmmoDemus  regem,  et  prinoipes,  et  omnes  qm  in  poteetate 
sunt,  ut  cum  magna  reverentia  archiepisoopo  et  omnibus  aliis 
episcopiB  obediant." 
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race,  might  seem  to  prepare  mankind  for  the  humiliation  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  at  Canosa^" 

Dunstan  was  bom  in  Somersetshire,  of  noble  parents'", 
and  was  educated  in  the  abbey  of  Ghistonbury**.  Thence 
he  passed  into  the  household  of  Xing  Athelstane,  and  after- 
wards into  that  of  Elfege,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  after 
some  time  persuaded  hhn,  though  not  without  a  long  mental 
struggle,  to  take  the  monastic  vows.  He  accordingly  be- 
came a  monk  at  Glastonbury,  the  great  Benedictine  house 
in  which  he  had  been  educated,  to  which  he  gave  all  his 
paternal  possessions,  and  of  which  he  speedily  became 
abbot®.  Throughout  the  reigns  of  Edmund  and  Edred, 
Dunstan  and  Odo  were  all-powerfol.  It  was  Dunstan  who, 
at  the  coronation  of  Edwy,  intruded  himself  into  the  King's 
presence  at  the  instance  of  Odo ;  and  when  the  storm  after- 
wards fell  upon  the  monks,  he  retired  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Peter  at  Ghent,  whence  he  returned  in  the  year  957  to  join 
the  party  of  Edgar,  in  whose  court  he  remained  until  the 
death  of  Edwy  in  959.  In  that  year  Dunstan  became 
bishop,  first  of  Worcester  and  then  of  London  (holding 
both  sees  simultaneously),  and  on  the  death  of  Elsi  he  was 
elevated  to  the  primacy. 

1  Milman,  Lat.  Christ.,  iU.  114. 

">  His  father  was  the  brother  of  Archbishop  Athehn,  and  was 
in  some  deg^ree  connected  with  the  royal  house  of  Wessez. 

B  Osbem,  the  biogn^her  of  Dunstan,  asserts  that  at  this  time 
there  was  no  monastic  society  at  Glastonbury,  and  that  Dunstan 
was  taught  there  by  **  several  devout  and  learned  Irishmen,"  who, 
as  Cbllier  somewhat  g^rotesquely  says,  "  wanting  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  monastery  to  support  them,  set  up  a  sort  of  modem 
academy,  taught  men  of  qualit3r's  sons  the  belletJettret,  music, 
engraving  (t),  and  such  like  improvements  of  education."— ^cc^. 
Hist,,  bk.  iii  cent.  10. 

0  The  assertions  of  St.  Dunstan*s  biographers,  that  he  was  "  the 
first  English  abbot'*  (primus  cMcu  Angliea  ruUiomt),  and  that 
Glastonbury  was  the  first  Benedictine  monastery,  are  altogether 
inexact.    See  Kemble's  note,  Saxons  in  England^  ii  481. 
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As  Archbishop,  the  great  object  of  Dunstan  was  the 
triumph  of  monasticism,  and  the  so-called  ''  refonnation'*  of 
the  secular  clergy.  It  is  certain  that  the  rule  of  even  the 
Benedictine  monasteries  throughout  England  had  become 
greatly  relaxed;  and  that  "even  in  the  collegiate  churches 
the  presbyter  and  prebendaries  had  permitted  themselves  to 
take  wives,  which  could  never  have  been  contemplated 
even  by  those  who  would  have  looked  with  indulgence  upon 
that  connection  on  the  part  of  parish  priests  p."  Dunstan 
accordingly,  besides  insisting  that  the  clergy  generally 
should  put  away  their  wives,  attempted  to  expel  the  secular 
canons  and  prebendaries,  and  to  substitute  in  their  stead 
bodies  of  regular  monks.  Whether,  however,  he  was  a 
"  violent  disturber,  casting  all  things  divine  and  human 
into  confusion,  for  the  sake  of  a  system  of  monkery," — or 
whether  the  reformation  at  which  he  aimed  was  a  more 
Intimate  one,  and  only  carried  out  (so  far  as  it  was 
effected  at  all)  gradually  and  quietly, — are  questions  still 
undecided.  Mr.  Kemble^  suggests  that  the  canons  were 
not,  as  is  generaUy  said  to  have  been  the  case,  forcibly 
driven  from  their  cathedrals;  but  were  only  replaced  by 
monks  as  the  death  of  each  one  left  a  vacancy.  Dean 
Milman,  on  the  other  hand,  has  come  to  a  different  conclu- 
sion :  "  It  was  not  by  law,  but  by  armed  invasion  of  cathe- 
dral after  cathedral,  that  the  married  clergy  were  ejected, 
and  the  Benedictines  installed  in  their  places'."  The  stoiy, 
told  at  length  from  the  early  Lives  of  St.  Dunstan,  will  be 
found  in  Collier's  "  Ecclesiastical  History,"  bk.  iii.  c.  10. 
It  is  at  least  certain  that  in  the  assumption  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  Dunstan  exceeded,  rather  than  fell  short  of,  his 

P  EembK  Sax.  in  Eng.,  ii.  454. 

1  Sax.  in  Eng.,  11  <' The  Qergy  and  the  Monks."  This  chapter 
must  be  read  by  every  one  who  desires  to  investigate  the  subject. 
Mr.  Eemble  depends  partly  on  the  signatures  of  oharten,  which 
prove  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  cUrid, 

*  Lat.  Christ,  ill.  110. 
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predecessor  Odo ;  and  the  two  famous  miracles  which  oc- 
curred during  the  contest  between  the  seculars  and  re- 
gulars,— ^the  speaking  crucifix  at  Winchester  (a«d.  969), 
and  the  fall  of  the  floor  at  Calne  (a.d.  978), — ^remind  us, 
at  all  events,  of  the  Archbishop's  ''  mastery  over  all  the 
mechanic  skill  of  the  day." 

Bunstan  died  in  May,  988 ;  having  held  the  primacy  for 
twenty-seven  years.  He  was  buried  in  his  cathedral  at 
Canterbury,  "in  the  spot  which  he  had  himself  chosen  two 
days  before  his  death."  Countless  miracles  were  wrought 
at  his  tomb.  (Ft.  I.  }  xrv.)  His  right  to  a  place  in  the 
catalogue  of  samts  was  speedily  acknowledged ;  but  ''  he 
had  achieved  no  permanent  victory.  Hardly  twenty  years 
after  the  death  of  Dunstan,  a  council  is  held  at  Enham. 
It  declares  that  there  were  clergy  who  had  two,  even  more, 
wives ;  some  had  dismissed  their  wives,  and  in  their  life- 
time taken  others.  It  might  seem  that  the  compulsory 
breach  of  the  marriage  bond  had  only  introduced  a  looser, 
promiscuous  concubinage ;  men  who  strove,  or  were  forced 
to  obey,  returned  to  their  conjugal  habits  with  some  new 
consort*.'* 

A  charter  in  the  handwriting  of  this  famous  archbishop, 
remains  in  the  Chapter  Library.    (Ft.  I.  §  xux.) 

[a  d.  988 — ^989.]  Ethelgab,  first  a  monk  of  Glastonbury,  then 
abbot  of  the  "  New  Minster"  at  Winchester,  and  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Selsey,  succeeded  Dunstan. 

[a.d.  990 — 994.]  SnuciTJS,  a  monk  of  Glastonbury,  had 
been  elected  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's  at  Canterbury  by 
Dunstan's  influence,  and  afterwards  became  Bishop  of 
Wilton,  whence  he  was  translated  to  Canterbury. 

[a.d.  995 — 1005.]  .^Ilfeic,  also  educated  at  Glastonbuiy, 
succeeded  Siricius  in  the  Wiltshire  see  and  at  Canterbiiry. 
The  homilies  for  the  Christian  seasons,  generally  attributed 
to  this  archbishop,  have  been  printed  by  the  ".£lfrio 

•  Lat  CHirist.,  iil  116. 
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Society"  (1843).  It  is,  hofwever,  uncertain  whether  they 
were  written  by  him,  by  .£lMc  Putta,  Archbishop  of  York 
(1023 — 1050),  or  by  a  third  JElMc  named  the  Grammarian. 
They  are  of  great  interest  and  importance  as  containing  the 
authoritative  doctrines  of  the  Staon  Church. 

The  monks  of  the  convent  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury, 
attached  to  the  cathedral,  who— after  the  first  society 
established  by  St.  Augustine  had  disappeared — ^had  been 
re-introduoed  by  Dunstan,  and  expelled  under  Ethelgar, 
"  propter  insolentiam,"  were  restored  under  JSlfidc  "  Thus," 
says  Fuller,  "was  it  often  'In  dock,  out  nettle,'  as  they 
could  strengthen  their  parties." 
[A.D.  1006—1012.]  Alphbgb,  a  West  Saxon  of  noble  birth, 
left  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury  in  which  he  had  been  prior, 
in  order  to  lead  a  life  of  greater  seclusion  and  austerity  in 
a  cell  which  he  constructed  for  himself  dose  to  the  hot 
springs  at  Bath.  From  the  small  body  of  followers  ^lich 
here  collected  about  him  arose  the  great  abbey  of  Bath, 
afterwards  united  to  the  see  of  Wells.  On  the  death  of 
Ethdwold,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Alph^^  was  appointed 
his  successor  .through  the  influence  of  Dunstan;  and  after 
presiding  over  that  see  for  twenty-two  years,  he  was  trans- 
lated to  Canterbury.  In  the  year  1011  occurred  the  sack 
of  Canterbury  by  the  Danes,  when  the  cathedral  was 
greatly  injured,  the  monks,  all  except  four,  were  massacred, 
and  the  Archbishop  himself  was  carried  off  a  captive.  The 
Danes  kept  him  for  seven  months  in  their  camp  at  Green- 
wich, in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  large  ransom  for  him. 
But  Alphege  declared  he  would  not  waste  the  goods  of  the 
Church,  "nor  provide  Christian  flesh  for  pagan  teeth." 
At  last  he  was  dragged  before  the  Danish  chiefs,  who  were 
at  a  banquet :  their  cry  was  "  Qold,  bishop !  gold !"  and  when 
he  persisted  in  refusing,  they  pelted  him  with  bones  and 
cows'  horns,  until  one  of  them  finally  killed  him  with  an  axe- 
stroke  on  the  head.  His  body,  which  had  been  ransomed 
by  the  Londoners,  and  interred  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
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St.  Paul,  was  restored  to  Canterboiy  by  Canute.  His  right 
to  canonization  as  a  saint  and  maityr  was  confirmed  after 
the  Conquest  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  and  St.AIphege 
retains  a  place  in  our  own  Calendar. 

[a-d.  1013 — 1020.]  Living,  (whose  real  name,  according  to 
Florence  and  the  Saxon  Chronicler,  was  ^lfstan.  Lyfing, 
or  Leofing,  is  a  diminutive  from  the  adjective  leof-^-^eanu, 
and  is  thus  equivalent  to  '  darling/)  translated  from  Wells, 
was  scarcely  more  fortunate  than  his  predecessor.  The 
Danish  wars,  as  they  might  now  fairly  be  called,  continued 
until  Canute  finally  established  himself  in  the  year  1016. 
Archbishop  Living  suffered  much,  and  was  long  detained  as 
a  ci^tive  by  the  ''  host"  of  Sweyn.  He  at  last  withdrew 
from  England,  but  returned  with  Ethelred  on  the  death 
of  Sweyn,  and  afterwards  placed  the  crown  on  the  heads  of 
Edmund  Ironside  and  of  Canute. 

[aj>.  1020 — 1038.]  EoELNOTH  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
dean  of  the  Canterbury  canons,  who,  after  the  massacre  of 
the  monks  by  the  Duies,  seem  to  have  outweighed  the 
latter  in  numbers  and  in  influence.  Egelnoth  repaired 
much  of  the  damage  which  the  Danes  had  inflicted  on  his 
cathedral,  and  on  his  return  from  Rome  brought  with  him, 
as  an  inestimable  treasure,  the  arm  of  St.  Augustine  of 
Hippo,  which  he  gave  to  the  church  of  Coventiy. 

[aj).  1038—1050.]  Eadsi,  translated  from  Winchester.  His 
state  of  health  compelled  him  to  appoint  Siward,  Abbot  of 
Abingdon,  his  vicar,  apparently  with  full  control  over  the 
property  of  the  see.  Siward  scarcely  allowed  the  Archbishop 
the  necessaries  of  life;  but  died  within  a  month  of  him, 
— ^it  is  said,  of  remorse  for  his  conduct. 

[a.d.  1061 — 1052.]  UoBBKT  OF  JinafeGES — one  of  the  many 
Normans  brought  into  England  by  the  Confessor — ^was 
translated  to  Canterbury  from  London.  Archbishop  Robert 
is  said  to  have  assisted  in  exciting  the  King's  anger  against 
Earl  Godwin  and  his  family.  He  was,  at  any  rate,  involved 
in  the  misfortunes  of  the  Normans  in  England  which  fol- 
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lowed  on  the  reconciliation  of  the  King  and  the  great  Earl, 
and  prudently  withdrew  to  Rome,  whence  he  is  said  to  have 
returned  with  letters  authorizing  his  restoration  to  his  see. 
These,  however,  he  never  insisted  on,  but  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  his  old  abbey  of  Jumieges. 
[a.d.  1052 — 1070.]  Stigahd,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  procured 
his  own  election  as  ajrchbishop  on  the  withdrawal  of  Eobert. 
He  did  not,  however,  resign  his  former  see,  retaining  both 
that  and  the  archiepiscopate  for  sixteen  years,  a  proof  of 
the  "  greed  and  avarice'*  which,  according  to  the  chroniclers, 
were  his  especial  vices.  After  the  Conquest  it  was,  says 
Thorn,  the  monk  of  St.  Augustine's,  who  alone  tells  the 
story,  this  Archbishop,  and  Egilsin,  Abbot  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's, who,  repeating  the  stratagem  of  Bimam-wood,  led 
the  host  of  the  "men  of  Kent,"  concealed  behind  green 
boughs,  to  Swanscombe,  near  Gravesend,  where  they  met 
the  advancing  Conqueror,  and  suddenly  flinging  away  their 
green  boughs,  compelled  him  to  confirm  their  ancient  privi- 
leges.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  story,  it  is 
certain  that  Stigand,  as  well  as  Aldred,  Archbishop  of 
York,  was  at  first  inclined  to  support  the  cause  of  Edgar 
Atheling;  and  that  he  was  consequently  regarded  with 
extreme  suspicion  by  the  Conqueror,  who  obliged  him, 
together  with  the  Saxon  Atheling  himself,  Agelnoth  Abbot 
of  Glastonbury,  and  some  other  English  nobles,  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Normandy  on  his  return  in  the  summer  of 
1067.  The  Archbishop  was  honourably  treated  during  his 
absence  from  England,  but  William  probably  thought  him 
too  uncertain  a  friend  to  be  allowed  to  retain  the  primacy, 
and  Stigand  was  accordingly  deposed  in  a  synod  held  at 
Winchester  in  the  year  1070.  On  this  occasion  Hermen- 
frid.  Bishop  of  Sion-on-the-Bhone,  and  two  cardinal  priests, 
represented  Pope  Alexander  XL,  the  especial  patron  of  the 
Nonnans ;  and  with  their  assistance,  many  of  the  English 
bishops  and  abbots,  whose  sees  were  too  rich  or  too  im- 
portant to  be  filled  by  other  than  Normans,  were  dis« 
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possessed^  Among  these  was  Egelmar,  Bishop  of  East 
Anglia>  and  brother  of  Stigand.  Stigand  was  imprisoned 
at  Winchester,  where  he  died  within  the  year,  haying 
steadily  refused  to  surrender  his  vast  treasures  to  the 
King.  A  key  and  scroll  found  about  his  neck  after  Ids 
death  are  said,  however,  to  hare  indicated  the  various 
places  in  which  they  had  been  concealed — ^under  rocks, 
in  forests,  and  in  hiding-places  under  the  beds  of  rivers. 
The  great  wealth  of  Stigand  may  have  been  one  of  the 
causes  of  his  persecution,  but  it  is  dear  that  William 
dreaded  the  energy,  and  perhaps  the  ability,  of  the  Primate 
in  spite  of  his  utter  want  of  learning. 
[a.d.  1070,  May  1089 — William  the  Conqueboe,  Wil- 
liam Rums.]  Lanpranc,  the  first  Norman  archbishop, 
whose  name  is  still  honoured  by  the  English  Church,  was 
bom  at  Pavia,  of  a  noble  family.  At  an  early  age  he  be- 
came an  inmate  of  the  monastery  of  Bee  ia  Normandy, 
then,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  seat  of  learning  in 
Europe.  It  had  been  founded  about  half  a  century  before, 
by  Herluin,  a  Norman  knight,  ''as  ignorant  as  he  was 
rude."  Its  reputation  soon  spread,  and  "  strangers  who  were 
wandering  over  Europe  found  that  which  was  wanting  in 
the  richer  and  more  settled  convents, — seclusion  and  auste- 
rity." "  From  the  same  monastery  of  Bee  came  in  succession 
two  primates  of  the  Norman  Church  in  England ;  in  learn- 
ing, sanctity,  and  general  ability  not  inferior  to  any  bishops 
of  their  time  in  Christendom, — ^Lanfiranc  and  Anselm*.*' 
Lanfranc,  in  spite  of  the  jealousy  which  he  attracted, 

^  The  grounds  on  wUoh  Stigand  was  deposed  were  :— 

I.  Because  he  held  the  see  of  Winchester  at  the  same  time  with 
the  archbishopric. 

IL  Because  he  not  only  took  the  arohbishoprio  whilst  Robert  of 
Jumi^ges  was  living,  but  used  his  pall,  which  remained  at  Can- 
terbury. 

in.  Because  he  had  received  his  own  pall  from  Benedict  X,, 
the  excommunicated  anti-pope* 

«  Mihnan,  Lat.  Christ.^  iu.  486. 
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partly  on  aoconnt  of  bis  saperior  learning,  but  mofe  per- 
haps from  the  sharp  use  of  his  Italian  wit>  became  at  kst 
Prior  of  Bee.    The  famous  controversy  excited  by  the 
teaching  of  Berengarius  of  Tonrs  concerning  the  Real 
Presence  was  at  this  time  in  full  debate.    I<aiifnmr,  was 
generally  regarded  as  the  champion  of  the  vital  doctnne 
of  Latin  Christendom.    He  replied,  in  a  treatise  whidi 
still  remains,  to  Berengarius ;  who  in  return  admitted  witii 
a  "haughty  condescension,"  that  the  intellect  of  jjie  Prior 
of  Bee  was  ''non  aspemabile."    In  May,  1050,  Tjanfrane 
was  present  at  the  Council  held  in  Borne  by  Pope  Leo  IX^ 
in  which  Berengtuius  was  condemned    He  subsequently 
became  abbot  of  the  new  monasteiy  of  St  Stephen's  at 
Caen,  founded  by  William  of  Normandy ;  and  on  the  6epo- 
sition  of  Stigand  he  was  summoned  to  England  to  com- 
plete the  subjection  and  reform  of  the  Anglo^axon  Church. 
Lanfranc  at  first  resisted,  "  not  only  from-  ihonastio  aver- 
sion to  state  and  secular  pursuits,  but  from  unwillingness 
to  rule  a  barbarous  people,  of  whose  language  he  was 
ignorant."    He  yielded,  however,  at  last,  and  "oame  as 
a  Norman.    His  first  act  was  to  impose  p^ianoe  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  soldiers  who  had  dared  to  oppose  WHliam 
at  Hastings,  even  on  the  archers  whose  bolts  had  flown 
at  random,  and  did  aby,  or  mi^t  have  shun,  Norman 
knights  V    Qreat  care  was  taken  to  provide  that  his  elec- 
tion should  be,  to  all  appearance  at  least,  strictly  legal; 
and  he  was  consecrated  at  Canterbury  by  Oiso,  Bishop  ci 
Wells,  and  Walter,  Bishop  of  Herefi»d,  neither  of  vihxm 
had  received  their  own  orders  from  the  deposed  Arch- 
bishop Stigand.    On  his  visiting  Eome  for  his  pall.  Pope 
Alexander  IE.  rose  to  receive  him,  saying  that  it  was  not 
the  Arohlushop  of  Canterbuiy  whom  he  thus  honoured, 
but  the  learning  and  great  virtues  of  Lanfranc,  to  whom  he 
had  been  indebted  for  his  own  knowledge,—- ''ciigus  studio 
sumus  in  illis  quae  scimus  imbutL" 

>  Lat.  CbmL,  iii  487. 
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Lanfrano  found  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  over  which 
be  was  called  to  preside,  in  a  state  of  extreme  ignorance. 
**  Like  its  faithfol  disciple,  its  hnmble  acdyte,  its  munifi- 
cent patron,  Edward  the  Confessor,  it  might  conceal  much 
gentle  and  amiable  goodness;  but  its  outward  character 
was  that  of  timid  and  unworldly  ignorance,  unfit  to  rule, 
and  exercising  but  feeble  and  unbeneficial  influence  over 
a  popolaticm  become  at  once  more  rude  and  fierce,  and 
more  qtpressed  and  servile»  by  the  Danish  conquest'.'* 
The  new  archbishop  readily  fell  in  with  the  plans  of  the 
Conqueror  for  the  remoyal  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
bishops  and  abbots  of  English  birth,  **  a  stretch  of  power," 
says  Mr.  Hallam,  '^▼ery  singular  in  that  age;"  but  the 
En^h  Church,  like  the  country  itself,  was  treated  as 
a  conquered  possession,  and  even  the  merits  of  the  national 
saints  were  subjected  to  careful  examination  before  they 
were  admitted  into  the  Norman  calendar.  It  is  possible 
that  ihe  Norman  bishops  were  to  some  extent  an  improve- 
ment on  their  Saxon  predecessors,  and  the  decrees  of  the 
synod  of  London  (1076)  effected  a  certain  good  by  their 
regulation  of  the  great  monasteries,  which  had  fallen  into 
ocmiplete  disorder.  A  general  rule  for  the  Benedictine 
houses  throughout  England  was  drawn  up  by  Lanfranc 
.  himself,  whose  life  at  Bee  had  been  distingmshed  by  great 
austerity,  and  whose  sympathies  were  entirely  on  the  side 
of  the  monksy  in  opposition  to  the  secular  clergy.  The 
same  synod  decreed  the  removal  of  bishops*  sees  from  the 
smaller  towns  and  villages. 

"  A  king  so  imperious  as  William,  and  a  churchman  so 
firm  as  Lanfiranc,  could  hardly  avoid  collision.  Though 
they  scrupled  not  to  despoil  the  Saxon  prelates,  the  Church 
must  suffer  no  spoliation.  The  estates  of  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury must  pass  whole  and  inviolable.  The  uterine 
brother  of  the  King,  (his  mother's  son  by  a  second  mar- 
riage,) Odo,  the  magnifioent  and  able  Bishop  of  Bayeux, 
7  Lat.  Christ,  iii.  486. 
TOL.  I.  PT.  n.  S  6 
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had  seized,  as  Count  of  Kent,  twenty-five  manors  bdong- 
ing  to  the  archiepiscopal  see.  The  Primate  siumnoned  the 
Bishop  of  Bayeux  to  public  judgment  on  Penenden  Heath ; 
the  award  was  in  the  Archbishop's  favour.  Still  WiUiajn 
honoured  Lanfranc;  Lanfranc,  in  the  King^s  absence  in 
Normandy,  was  chief  justiciary,  vicegerent  within  the 
realm.  Lanfranc  respected  WDliam.  When  the  Con* 
queror  haughtily  rejected  the  demand  of  Hildebrand  him- 
self for  allegiance  and  subsidy,  we  hear  no  remonstrance 
from  the  Primate.  The  Primate  refused  to  go  to  Borne  at 
the  summons  of  the  Pope*." 

In  the  year  1087  the  Conqueror  died  at  Gaen,  and  his 
son  William  11.  was  crowned  by  Lanfranc.  While  tiie 
Archbishop  lived,  who  had  the  prudence  not  to  provoJ^e 
him,  the  Bed  King  in  some  degree  restrained  his  covetous 
encroachments  on  the  wealth  of  the  Church.  Two  years 
later,  however,  (May,  1089,)  Lanfranc  himself  died.  He 
was  buried  before  the  ''great  crucifix"  in  the  nave  of  his 
cathedral,  but  the  precise  spot  is  unknown. 

At  Canterbury,  Lanfranc  rebuilt  his  cathedral,  which 
had  fallen  into  complete  ruin,  (Pt.  L  §  n.,)  and  es- 
tablished for  the  first  time  on  sure  foundations,  and  with 
a  strict  and  definite  rule,  the  great  monastery  of  Christ 
Church  with  its  150  monks,  to  whom  he  gave  a  prior. 
Under  his  directions,  also,  the  arrangement  of  the  Church 
offices,  drawn  up  by  Osmund,*  Bishop  of  Sarum,  and  after^ 
wards  known  as  that  "  secundum  usum  Sarum,"  was  gene- 
rally adopted  throughout  the  south  of  England,  thereby 
preventing  the  great  variety  of  offices  which  every  bishop 

s  Lat  Ghrift,  Ui  43a  Lanfranc  teems  to  have  entertained 
a  BtroDg  personal  regard  for  the  Conqueror,  and  Eadmer  deeoribes 
the  profound  eorrow  of  the  Archbishop  on  his  death :  "  Qaantna 
autem  meror  Lanfranoum  ex  morte  ejus  peroulerit,  qnis  dioere 
possit,  qoando  nos  qni  circa  ilium,  nunoiata  morte  Alius,  eramus, 
statim  earn,  pr»  cordis  angostia,  moii  timeremus  V—ffitL  Nwor., 
L  1.  p.  18. 
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and  abbot  had  hitherto  been  albwed  to  introduce  almost 
at  pleasure. 

The  remaining  works  of  Lanfranc,  consisting  of  nomer- 
ous  letters,  of  commentaries  on  portions  of  Scripture,  aud 
of  his  reply  to  Berengarius,  have  been  published  by  the 
Benedictine  editors,  in  folio,  (1647,)  and  in  two  yoIb.  8?o. 
by  Dr.  Giles,  Oxon.  1844. 

For  more  than  four  years  after  the  death  of  Lanfranc, 
(May  1089 — ^Dec.  1093,)  the  see  of  Canterbury  remained 
unfilled,  the  King  thus  escaping  the  "  importunate  control" 
of  a  primate,  "and  knowing,"  says  Fuller,  "that  the  empti- 
ness of  Inshoprics  caused  the  fullness  of  his  coffers.  Thus 
Archbishop  Rufus,  Bishop  Rufiis,  Abbot  Rufns,  (for  so  he 
may  be  called  as  well  as  King  Rufiis,  keeping  at  the  same 
time  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,'  the  bishoprics  of 
Winchester  and  Durham,  and  thirteen  abbeys  in  his  hand,) 
brought  a  mass  of  money  into  his  exchequer  ^"  At  length, 
however,  the  primacy  was  conferred  on 
[A.D.  Dee.  1093— April  1109— William  II.,  Henby  I.] 
Aksblm,  of  all  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Becket,  the  most  celebrated  throughout 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Ansehn,  who  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  that  schohistic 
philosophy  which  for  so  long  afterwards  continued  to  exer- 
cise the  highest  intellects  of  Christendom,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1033,  of  noble  parents,  at  Aosta  in  Savoy.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-seven  he  found  his  way  to  the  Abbey  of  Bee 
in  Normandy,  a  foundation  "which  seemed  to  aspire  to 
that  same  pre-eminence  in  theologic  learning  and  the  ac- 
complishments of  high-minded  Churchmen  which  the  Nor- 
mans were  displaying  in  valour,  military  skill,  and  the  con- 
quests of  kingdoms^."  At  Bee,  Anselm  studied  under  Lan- 
firanc,  who  was  already  distinguished  there,  succeeded  him 
as  prior  of  the  convent,  and  afterwards,  on  the  death  of 

•  Chxurdh  Hist,  oent  xi  bk.  8.  ^  Lat  Chxirt.,  iiL  856. 
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Herluin,  tlie  founder  and  first  abbot,  became  bimself  abbot 
of  Bee.  He  had  been  abbot  for  fifteen  yean,  and  bis  re- 
putation for  leannngwas  widely  spread  throughoat  Europe, 
wbm  be  visited  i^igland  in  the  year  1093,  at  the  inyita- 
tion  of  Hugh  Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester,  with  whom  he  had 
been  fiuniliar  in  Normandy,  and  who,  now  on  his  death- 
bed, desired  to  unburden  his  conscience  to  Anselm,  and  to 
consult  him  about  the  foundation  of  a  monastery  in  his 
town  of  Chester.  It  happened  that  the  King;  at  this  time, 
lay  sick  of  a  fever  at  Gloucester.  "Nothing  but  the  wrath 
of  God,  as  William  supposed,  during  an  illness  which 
threatened  his  life,  compelled  him  to  place  the  crosier  in 
the  hands  of  the  meek,  and  as  he  hoped,  unworldly  Anselm. 
It  required  as  much  violence  in  the  whole  natiou,  to  whom 
Anselm's  fame  and  virtues  were  so  well  known,  to  oompel 
Anselm  to  accept  the  primacy,  as  to  induce  the  King  to 
bestow  itV  Anselm  was  ccmsecrated  Dec.  4,  1093,  by 
Walkelin,  the  first  Norman  bishop  of  Winchester. 

William  had  eiqpeotedto  find  Ansehn  readily  manageaXde ; 
but  ''when  primate,  Anselm,  the  monk,  the  philosopher, 
was  as  high,  as  impracticable  a  Churchman  as  the  boldest 
or  the  haughtiest.  Anselm*s  was  passive  courage.  An- 
selm's  was  gentle  endurance,  but  as  unyielding,  as  impreg- 
nable, as  that  of  Lanfranc,  even  of  Hildebrand  himself. 
No  one  concession  could  be  wrung  from  him  of  property,  of 
ri^t,  or  of  immunity  belonging  to  his  ChurcL  He  was 
a  man  whom  no  humiliation  could  humble ;  privation,  even 
pain,  he  bore  not  only  with  the  patience,  but  with  the  joy 
of  a  monk«>."  Ansdm's  first  quarrel  with  Rufus  was  as  to 
which  of  the  popes  England  should  acknowledge,  Guibert 
of  Ravenna,  the  "anti-pope,"  or  Urban  U.  The  Primate 
himself  had  already  acknowledged  Urban,  and  after  more 
than  twdve  months  thi'^^'j^le  ended  in  Urban's  becom- 
.  ing  the  Pope  of  Engknd.  Ulilut  William  was  resolved  either 
to  make  the  Archbishop  '"^  own  man,'*  or  to  get  rid  of 
c  Milman,  Lat.  Christ.,  ia  ^.  *  Id.,  489. 
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Idm  altogether.  Fresh  discossioiis  were  provoked  eon- 
ceming  the  numbers  and  want  of  training  of  the  men 
fnmiahed  bj  the  Archbishop  for  William's  Welch  expedi- 
ti(m,  and  at  length  Anselm  was  required  to  take  an  oath 
of  feidty,  and  to  jHromise  that  nnder  no  circumstances 
he  would  appeal  from  the  King  of  l^g^ft«^  to  the  Pope. 
This  he  ref^ised,  and  was  exiled  accordingly.  He  with- 
drew at  first  to  Lyons,  whence  he  was  speedify  summoned 
to  Rome  by  Pope  Urban,  and  received  with  the  utmost 
honour.  During  a  council  in  the  Lateian,  there  was  some 
discussion  as  to  the  place  of  Anselm,  since  no  acchlnshop 
of  Canterbury  had  hitherto  been  present  at  Bome  on  such 
an  occasion.  The  Pope  dedded  it  by  assigning  him  a  place 
in  the  corona^  or  eastern  apse,  close  at  his  own  right  foot. 
"  Tncludamus,**  are  the  words  attributed  to  Urban,  by 
WiUiam  of  Mahnesbury,  ''hunc  in  orbe  nostro,  tanqnam 
aUeritu  orhU  papam.'*  Ansefan  was  afterwards  present  at 
the  council  of  Ban  (1098),  during  which  his  great  leanimg 
wag  caDed  upon  to  combat  the  errors  of  the  Greek  Church 
ocmceming  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  subject  on 
which  he  afterwards  put  forth  a  libelhu. 

Urban  11.  died  in  1099,  and  in  the  foUowing  yem: 
(Ai^:u8t  1100)  William  Eufiois  was  killed  in  the  forest. 
Henry,  the  ''Beauclerc,"  immediately  recalled  Anselm,  and 
at  first  received  him  with  all  honour.  Rnfas  had  brought 
no  veiy  definite  ground  of  complaint  against  the  Areh- 
bishqf),  with  whom  he  was  determined  to  quarrel  at  all 
events.  The  great  question  of  investitures  was  that  which 
caused  the  long  strife  between  Henry  and  Anselm,  a  strife 
which  lasted  almost  to  the  end  of  his  archiepiscopate. 
During  his  exile  at  Bome,  Anselm  had  been  taught  to  re- 
gard tiie  feudal  ceremony  of  investiture  as  "the  venomous 
source  of  all  simony."  The  bishops  who  had  been  elected 
during  the  years  of  the  Primate's  absence,  had  all  received 
their  temporalities  as  bishops  elect,  by  the  ddUvery  of  the 
ring  and  pastoral  staff  from  the  King  in  the  usual  manner. 
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None  of  them,  howeTer,  had  been  consecrated,  and  Uitai 
n.  had  prohibited  Ansehn  from  recognising  any  ^dio 
had-  been  thus  invested.  Heniy  I.  now  demanded  thai 
consecration.  Ansehn  refosed,  and  the  qnestion  was  at 
kst  referred  to  the  new  Pope,  Paschal  IE.,  Ansdm  pro- 
ceedmg  to  Borne  on  his  own  part,  and  William  Warlewast, 
the  "  invested"  bishop  of  Exeter,  on  the  King's.  The  Pope 
refused  to  recognise  or  to  permit  the  investitures,  and 
Ansebn  accordingly  remained  a  second  time  in  exfle,  until, 
partly  by  the  good  offices  of  the  Coonteas  Adela  of  Kon, 
sister  of  Heniy  ^.,  and  partly  by  the  King^s  own  prodenee, 
who  during  his  strife  with  lus  brother,  Bobert  of  Nor- 
mandy, was  unwilling  to  have  a  hostile  archbishop,  he  was 
permitted  to  return  to  England.  "The  wise  Henry  has 
discovered  that,  by  snrrendcaing  a  barren  ceremony,  he  may 
retain  the  substantial  power.  He  consents  to  abandon  the 
form  of  granting  the  ring  and  pastoral  staff,  he  retains  tiie 
homage,  and  that  which  was  the  real  object  of  the  strife, 
the  power  oi  appcHnting  to  the  wealthy  sees  and  abbacies  of 
the  realm.  The  Church  has  the  honour  of  the  triumph, 
has  wrung  away  the  seeming  concession,  and  Anselm,  who 
in  his  unworldly  views  had  hardly  perhaps  oompr^iended 
the  real  point  at  issue,  has  the  g^ry  and  the  o(Hiscious 
pride  of  success*." 

Ansehn  returned  in  1107,  and  the  remainii^  two  years 
of  his  life  were  passed  in  comparative  quiet.  He  died  at 
Canterbury  in  April,  1109,  and  was  buried  near  his  prede- 
cesscNT  Lanfranc;  but  his  remains  were  afterwards  placed 
in  the  tower  still  called  by  his  name.  (Pt.  I.  §  xxxiv.) 
Four  centuries  after  his  death,  by  the  exertions,  and  not 
without  the  purse  of  Archbishop  Morton,  who  died  in 
1500,  lus  great  predecessor  was  admitted  into  the  catalogue 
of  saints. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  was  not  the  firm  resistance 
of  Anselm  to  the  despotism  of  the  Norman  kings  which 
•  Lat.  Christ.,  iii  489. 
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procured  for  him  his  great  and  lasting  reputation  through- 
out Europe.  This  was  entirely  the  result  of  his  wide  theo- 
logical learning,  and  of  his  position  as  the  first  of  the  great 
Schoolmen  whose  teaching  was  recognised  by  the  Church. 
In  the  retirement  of  the  cloister,  and  after  the  stir  and 
movement  caused  by  the  first  Christianization  of  Europe 
had  somewhat  ceased,  dialectics,  or  the  science  of  logic, 
"one  of  the  highest  (if  not  the  highest)  of  intellectual 
studies,"  became  more  and  more. attractive,  and  "under 
the  specious  form  of  dialectic  exercises  the  gravest  ques- 
tions of  divinity  became  subjects  of  debate.**  In  reply- 
ing to  Eoscelin,  the  first  great  "nominalist,"  Anselm 
developed  the  "realist"  theory,  afterwards  generally  ac- 
cepted as  orthodox ;  and  shewed  that,  whilst  maintaining 
the  most  entire  devotion  to  the  Church,  it  was  possible 
to  sound  the  profoundest  depths  of  metaphysical  subtlety. 

The  best  and  most  complete  edition  of  the  works  of 
Ansehn  is  the  magnificent  Benedictine  folio,  Paris,  1675. 
The  volume  abo  contains  the  Life  of  St.  Anselm,  by  Ead- 
mer  of  Canterbury,  his  friend  and  contemporary,  and  the 
same  author's  HUtoria  Novorum,  embracing  all  the  public 
history  of  his  time.  The  best  dissertation  on  the  scholastic 
philosophy  of  Anselm  is  that  of  M.  C.  de  B^musat,  Saini 
Jnselme  de  Cantorb^,  Paris,  1853. 

Alter  Ansehn's  death  the  see  of  Canterbury  was  again 
vacant  five  years  (April  1109  —  June  1114).  For  this 
time  it  was  under  the  care  of  Balph,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
the  King  of  course  retaining  the  temporalities.    At  length 

[A.D.  1114,  Oct.  1122.— Henry  I.]  Balfh  was  himself 
elevated  to  the  primacy.  He  was  of  Norman  birth,  and  in 
his  youth  had  studied  under  Lanfranc.  As  archbishop  he 
was  undistinguished.  He  was  buried  in  the  nave  of  his 
cathedral. 

[A.D.  1123,  Nov.  1136.— Henry  L,  Stephen.]  William 
DE  CoRBBUiL,  who  succeeded,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
archbishop  who  took  the  title  of  Papal  Legate,  conferred  ou 
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bim  by  Honoriufl  IL  On  the  death  of  Henry,  the  Arch- 
bishop, induced  by  the  representations  of  Henry  of  Blois, 
Bishop  of  Winchester  (see  Wikohsstbs),  consented  to 
crown  Stephen,  although  he  had  before  solemnly  swoaii 
to  support  the  cause  of  Matilda.  Many  of  the  dironicles 
insist  that  he  died  of  remorse  for  this  act.  The  cathedral 
of  Canterbury,  rebuilt  by  Lanfranc,  and  enlarged  under 
Ansehn  by  Prior  Emnlf,  (Pt.  L  §  n.,)  was  completed  during 
Archbishop  William's  episcopate,  and  was  solemnly  dedi- 
cated by  him,  ''cum  honore  et  munifioenti4  multa,"  on 
the  4th  of  May,  1130.  Henry  King  of  England,  and 
David  of  Scotland,  were  both  present,  besides  "all  the 
bishops  of  England."  "Non  est  audita,"  says  Oerrase, 
''talis  dedicatio  in  terra  post  dedicationem  templi  Salo- 
monis." 
[aj).  1139,  April  1161. — Stephen,  Henet  II.]  Theobald, 
a  Benedictine  who  had  been  Abbot  of  Bee,  was  elected 
in  a  synod  held  at  London,  and  presided  over  by  Albert^ 
Cardinal  of  Ostia,  the  Papal  Legate.  The  title  of  "Legatus 
Natus"  was  afterwards  granted  to  this  archbishop  by  Pope 
Innocent  m.,  and  was  retained  by  his  successors  until 
the  Eeformation.  Archbishop  Theobald  fell  upon  troubled 
times ;  and  was  overshadowed  in  his  dignities  by  the  power- 
ful Bishop  Henry  of  Blois, — as  vigorous  and  energetic  a 
prelate  as  Theobald  seems  to  have  been  a  gentle  one. 
There  were  many  struggles  between  them ;  and  the  Ardi- 
bishop  twice  found  himsdf  an  exile  on  foreign  shores, — 
once  through  the  plotting  of  Henry  of  Blois,  and  again 
when,  in  1153,  Stephen  attempted  to  prevail  on  the  bishops 
assembled  in  coundl  at  liondon  to  crown  his  son  Eustace 
as  his  co-partner  and  successor.  Theobald  esc2q[>ed  down 
the  Thames,  and  passed  over  to  France.  He  was  soon 
restored  to  the  royal  favour,  however;  and  after  the  death 
of  Eustace  succeeded,  in  conjunction  with  Bishop  Heniy 
of  Blois,  in  bringing  about  the  final  arrangement  by  which 
Stephen  retained  the  crown  for  his  life,  to  be  succeeded 
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by  Henry,  son  of  Matilda.  The  Archbishop's  life  was 
untaronbled  after  the  death  of  Stephen.  His  own  death 
occnrred  in  1161 ;  and  he  was  interred,  it  is  generally  said, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  choir.  The  tomb  now  shewn 
there,  however,  b  certainly  not  his.    (Pt.  L  §  xxxui.)  • 

The  see  had  been  vacant  for  more  than  a  year,  when 
[aj>.  1162,  Dec.  29,  1170— Hbney  IL]    Thomas  Becket 
became  Archbishop. 

Setting  aside  the  romance  which  has  been  connected  with 
the  origin  of  Becket',  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  his  father 
was  a  liondon  merchant  of  good  position  and  nnblemished 
character.  The  future  archbishop  was  educated  among  the 
Augustinian  canons  of  Merton,  in  Surrey ;  whom  he  de- 
lighted to  revisit  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity.  He  was 
recommended  to  Archbishop  Theobald  by  ''two  learned 
civilians  from  Bologna,"  who  were  lodging  at  his  father's 
house;  and  from  this  time  was  on  the  high  road  of  ad- 
vancement. He  was  retained  in  the  household,  and  em- 
pbyed  on  the  service,  of  the  Primate;  with  whom  he 
visited  Borne,  and  for  whom  he  conducted  some  most 
difficult  negotiations  with  Pope  Eugenius  HL  Becket, 
although  only  in  deacon's  orders,  was  made  Archdeacon  of 
Canterbury, — ^thus  obtaining  the  richest  benefice,  after  the 
bishoprics,  in  England;  and  received  many  other  prefer- 
ments from  the  Archbishop — "plurimie  ecclesiee,  prebends 
nonnullsB."  It  was  by  Archbishop  Theobald's  influence, 
also,  that  Becket  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Chancellor, — 
probably  in  1155.  Theobald  was  anxious  to  place  near 
the  young  King  some  one  who  might  "prevent  his  mind 
from  being  alienated  from  the  clergy  by  fierce  and  lawless 
counsellors." 

f  The  name  Bedel,  a  diminutive  of  hee,  lignifiet  a  little  brook 
or  streamlet*  Beoket's  fitmily  was  possibly  Saxon ;  but  the  word 
bee  was  common  to  both  Saxons  and  Normans,  as  the  name  oi 
the  &mou8  Norman  monasteiy  sufficiently  proves.  Whether  the 
Archbishop  was  generally  known  as  Thomas  Beciet  during  hia 
lifetime  is  very  doubtful 
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The  magnificence  of  Becket  as  chancellor,  and  his  dose 
intimacy  with  the  young  King,  are  especially  dwelt  on  by 
his  biographers.  "The  power  of  Becket  throughout  the 
King's  dominions  equalled  that  of  the  King  himself— he 
was  king  in  all  but  name ;  the  world,  it  was  said,  had  never 
seen  two  friends  so  entirely  of  one  mind«."  It  was  to  the 
counsels  of  the  Chancellor  that  the  pacification  of  England, 
after  the  troubles  of  Stephen's  reign,  was  mainly  owing. 
In  1160  he  went  as  Ambassador  to  Paris  to  demand  the 
hand  of  the  Princess  Margaret  for  the  King's  infimt  son. 
Prince  Heniy,  whose  education  was  afterwards  entrusted 
to  him :  and  during  the  expedition  made  by  Henry  II.  to 
assert  his  right  to  the  dominions  of  the  Counts  of  Toulouse, 
Becket  i^peared  at  the  head  of  700  knights,  and  was  foremost 
in  every  adventurous  exploit.  Wealth  poured  in  upon  him, 
as  Chancellor,  from  all  quarters.  From  the  King  he  received 
the  wardenship  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  the  lordship 
of  the  castle  of  Berkhampstead,  with  the  honour  of  Eye. 

Archbishop  Theobald  died  April  18, 1161.  The  see  had 
been  vacant  more  than  a  year,  when  Henry,  then  at  Falaise, 
sent  Becket  to  England  for  his  election  to  the  Primacy. 
The  Chancellor  remonstrated,  but  in  vaiiu  "He  openly 
warned,  it  is  said,  his  royal  master,  that  as  Primate  he 
must  choose  between  the  favour  of  God  and  that  of  the 
King — ^he  must  prefer  that  of  God^."  The  monks  of  Christ 
Church,  however,  alleged  that  Becket  had  never  worn  the 
monastic  habit:  the  sufiragan  bishops  were  not  more  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  him ;  and  it  was  only  the  arrival  of 
the  Grand  Justiciary,  Bichard  de  Lucy,  with  the  King's 
peremptory  commands  for  his  election,  which  awed  the 
monks  into  submission.  Becket  was  ordained  priest  at 
"Whitsuntide,  1162 ;  and  the  following  day  (Whit-Sunday) 
was  consecrated  Primate  of  England  in  the  Abbey  of  West- 
minster by  Henry  of  Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  see 
of  London  being  vacant. 

ff  Lat  Christ.,  iii.  449.  ^  Id.,  458. 
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Beckefs  course  of  life  was  at  once  changed.  He  became 
"not  merely  a  decent  prelate,  but  an  anstere  and  mortified 

monk His  table  was  still  hospitable  and  snmptuons, 

but  instead  of  knights  and  nobles,  he  admitted  only  learned 
clerks,  and  especially  the  regolars,  whom  he  courted  with 
the  most  obsequious  deference.  For  the  sprightly  conver- 
sation of  former  times  were  read  grave  books  ia  the  Latin 
of  the  Church*."  The  Archbishop  resigned  the  chancellor- 
ship, ''as  inconsistent  with  the  religious  functions  of  the 
primate,"  whilst  Henry  was  still  in  France ;  and  in  May> 
1163,  he  was  present  at  the  council  of  Tours,  at  the  head 
of  nearly  all  the  English  bishops. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  the  long  strife  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  Archbishop  conunenced :  and  in  a 
Parliament  held  at  Westminster,  Henry  insisted  ''that  all 
clerks  accused  of  heinous  crimes  should  be  immediately 
degraded,  and  handed  over  to  the  officers  of  his  justice,  to 
be  dealt  with  according  to  law. ...  He  demanded  this  in 
the  name  of  equal  justice  and  the  peace  of  the  realm  ^." 
Becket  inflexibly  maintained  the  inviolability  of  the  holy 
persons  of  the  clergy ;  and  when  further  asked  whether  he 
would  observe  the  customs  of  the  realm,  replied  that  he 
would  do  so  "saving  his  order."  Henry  broke  up  the 
assembly,  and  deprived  Becket  both  of  the  custody  of  the 
royal  castles  and  of  the  guardianship  of  the  young  prince. 
At  the  persuasion  of  the  bishops,  however,  Becket  after- 
wards went  to  Oxford  and  withdrew  his  opposition. 

In  January,  1164,  a  great  council  of  the  realm  was 
summoned  at  Clarendon,  near  Salisbury.  The  famous 
"Constitutions,"  which  were  then  drawn  up,  subjected 
the  whole  of  the  clergy,  equally  with  the  laity,  to  the 
common  laws  of  the  land.  The  Archbishop  swore  to  ob- 
serve them,  but  afterwards  refused  to  sign  or  seal  them. 
All  the  other  prelates  subscribed  and  sealed  the  Constitu- 
tions as  the  laws  of  England.  On  his  return  to  Canterbury, 
<  Lat.  Christ.,  ill.  456.  ^  id.,  462. 
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Becket  imposed  on  himself  the  sererest  penances^  and 
wrote  to  the  Pope  imploring  absolation  for  Iob  osth,  wlfich 
he  speedily  receiTed. 

The  Arohlnahop,  thns  at  open  strife  with  the  King^  was 
snmmoned  to  attend  a  Parliament  at  Northampton  in  Oc- 
tober, 1164.  Her^  after  a  fine  had  been  inflk^  on  him 
for  withholding  jostioe  from  John  the  Marshall,  who  dabned 
an  estate  from  Uie  see  of  Canterburj ,  yarions  dfanands  were 
brought  against  Becket,  "idiich  seraied  framed  for  the  par- 
pose  of  redneing  the  Ardibishop  to  the  homiliating  oon- 
dition  of  a  debtor  to  the  King,  entirelj  at  his  disposal :" 
the  last  and  the  overwhelming  demand  was  "an  aoooint 
of  all  the  monies  received  dnring  his  chancellorship  from 
the  vacant  archbishopric  and  from  othw  bishoprics  and 
abbeys.  The  debt  was  calculated  at  the  enormona  sum  of 
44^000  marks*."  After  taking  counsel  with  the  bbhops, 
all  of  whom  were  opposed  to  him,  Becket  appeared  in  the 
King's  hall  bearing  his  own  cross;  and  that  celebrated 
scene  occurred,  which  terminated  in  the  flight  of  the  Arch- 
bishop from  England.  He  appealed  to  the  Pope,  and  pro- 
hibited his  suffiragans  from  sitting  in  secular  judgment  on 
their  metropolitan — ^both  which  steps  were  infringements 
on  two  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  By  so  doing 
he  incurred  something  approaching  a  charge  of  ci^tal 
treason,  and  his  life  was  not  impossibly  endsmgered,  when 
he  escaped  (Oct.  13)  from  Northampton  to  Lincoln ;  thence 
he  passed  into  Kent,  and  on  All  Sonls*  Day  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Flanders,  near  GraveHnea. 

Prom  Flanders  Becket  passed  into  France,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  utmost  honour,  both  by  Louis  VU.,  and 
by  the  Pope,  Alexander  m.,  who,  also  an  exile,  was  at 
this  time  residing  at  Sens,  the  metropolitical  city.  The 
Pope  rebuked  the  weakness  of  Becket  in  swearing  to  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon ;  and  Becket  resigned  his  archi- 
episcopate  to  Alexander,  from  whcnn  he  received  it  cmoe 
iLat.  Christ,  iii.4a9r  470. 
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more ;  md  was  then  established  at  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of 
Pontigny,  about  twelye  leagues  from  Sens.  Henry  had  sent 
his  own  ambassadors  to  protest  against  the  countenance  of 
Becket  in  France;  and  now,  learning  his  honourable  recep- 
tion,  he  ordered  the  reyemies  of  the  Ardibishop  to  be 
seized,  and  banished  from  the  kingdom  all  the  Primate's 
kinsmen,  dependents,  and  friends — IfOO  in  number. 

For  nearly  two  years  Becket  remained  at  Pontigny; 
regulating  Ids  life  by  the  sternest  monastic  discipline. 
Toward  the  end  of  this  period  he  cited  Heniy,  by 'three 
suooessive  messengers,  to  submit  to  his  censure;  and  at 
last,  on  Ascension  Day,  1166,  in  the  church  of  the  monas* 
tery  of  Yeselay,  famous  for  its  possession  of  the  body  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  he  solenmly  condemned  and  annulled 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon;  and  excommunicated  both 
those  who  observed  them,  and  all  who  enforced  their  ob- 
seryance.  Many  of  his  most  powerful  adyersaries  were 
then  excommunicated  by  name.  Henry  was  as  yet  spared ; 
but  his  wrath,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  what  had 
passed  at  Yezelay,  drove  hun  almost  to  madness.  The 
ports  of  Engknd  were  guarded  against  the  introduction  of 
the  instruments  declaring  the  excommunication;  and  the 
(General  of  the  Cistercians  was  compelled  to  drive  Be<^et 
frt>m  Pontigny.    He  removed  accordingly  to  Sens. 

The  struggles  of  the  ensuing  three  years  need  not  be 
told  in  detail  here.  According  as  his  own  afiiEurs  pros- 
pered, Pope  Alexand^  m.,  now  in  Italy,  pronounced  him- 
self more  or  less  decidedly  on  the  side  of  Becket.  Two 
cardinals,  William  of  Pavia  and  Otho,  were  appointed  papal 
legates  in  France  to  decide  the  cause;  but  a  meeting  of 
the  kings  of  France  and  England,  of  the  cardinals,  and  of 
Be<^et,  near  Gisors  (Nov.,  1167),  only  resulted  in  fresh 
appeals  to  the  Vope,  who  now  named  as  mediators  the 
prior  of  Montdieu  and  a  monk  of  Grammont.  A  meeting 
took  place  at  Montmirail,  which  was  broken  off  without 
|k  reconciliation  by  Becket's  own  unexpected  tergiversation. 
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On  his  return  to  Sena  he  again  excommunicated  Yd&oi^ 
Bishop  of  London,  and  many  others  of  Henij'a  most 
faithful  counsellors:  and  once  more  Alexander  i^pointed 
a  legatine  commission,  consisting  of  Gratian,  "a  hard  and 
seyere  canon  lawyer,"  and  a  priest  named  Yivian.  They 
effected  no  more  than  their  predecessors,  although  the 
terrors  of  the  excommunications  were  now  beginning  to 
disturb  England,  and  although  Becket  had  written  to  the 
English  bishops  commanding  them  to  lay  the  whole  kingdom 
under  an  interdict ;  but  it  was  Henry  who  this  time  sud- 
denly broke  off  all  n^otiation  by  refusing  the  "kiss  of 
peace"  to  Becket.  A  royal  proclamation  was  issued,  with- 
drawing all  obedience  due  to  the  Archbishop;  and  to 
ensure  its  observance  the  sheriffiB  were  to  administer  an 
oath  to  all  freemen.  This  oath  the  bishops  refused  to  take. 
"The  King  and  the  Primate  thus  contested  the  realm  of 
England."  The  Pope,  although  he  would  pronounce  de- 
cisively  on  neither  side,  neyertheless  gave  permission  for 
Eoger,  Archbishop  of  York,  to  officiate  at  the  coronation  of 
the  young  Prinoe  Henry,  thereby  setting  aside  the  undoubted 
pren^atiye  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury.  He  also 
absolved  the  Bbhops  of  London  and  Salisbury,  both  of 
whom  had  been  excommunicated  by  Becket 

Becket  wrote  fiercely  to  Bome  in  reprobation  (^  the 
conduct  of  Alexander.  The  reconciliation  between  Henry 
and  the  Archbishop  seemed  i^ore  remote  than  ever,  and 
after  the  coronation  of  the  Prince,  Becket  wrote  again  to 
the  English  prelates,  directing  them  to  publish  the  inter- 
dict in  their  dioceses.  At  this  time,  a  meeting  took  place 
between  the  Kings  of  England  and  Prance  at  Fretteville, 
between  Chartres  and  Tours.  The  Ardibishop  of  Sgqb 
prevailed  on  Becket  to  be  present  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  had  been  suggested  to  Henry  that  the  Archbishop  would 
be  less  dangerous  within  the  kingdom  than  without  it 
"The  hint  had  flashed  conviction  on  the  King's  mind." 
He  was  persuaded  to  see  Becket  at  Fretteville,  and  after 
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a  long  private  conference,  the  reconciliation  took  place,  so 
suddenly  as  to  surprise  the  world.  Not  a  word  was  said 
on  either  side  about  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  The 
interference  with  his  right  of  coronation  was  the  principal 
grieyance  dwelt  on  by  Becket,  and  Henry  promised  that 
his  son  should  receive  his  crown  again  from  the  hands  of 
the  Primate.  The  Pope,  willing  to  associate  himself  once 
more  with  the  cause  of  Becket,  renewed  the  excommunica- 
tions of  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Salbbury,  and  sus- 
pended the  Archbishop  of  York.  At  Becket*s  request, 
these  measures  were  grounded  entirely  on  their  usurpa- 
tion of  the  right  of  crowning  the  King. 

Four  months  afterwards,  Dec.  1, 1170,  Becket  landed  at 
Sandwich.  The  papal  documents  authorizing  the  suspen- 
sion and  excommunication  of  the  Prelates  had  already  been 
conveyed  across  the  Channel,  not  without  great  difficulty. 
The  Prelates  themselves  had  appealed  to  the  King:  but 
Be<^et,  instead  of  returning  to  England  with  thoughts 
of  peace,  scattered  excommunications  and  censures  in  all 
directions.  His  proceedings  were  duly  notified  to  the  King, 
whose  well-known  exclamation  led  to  the  departure  of  four 
knights,  his  chamberlains — ^Reginald  Fitzurse,  Hugh  de 
Moreville,  William  de  Tracy,  and  Bichard  le  Bret.  They 
assembled  at  Saltwood  Castle,  and  on  the  28th  of  December 
reached  Canterbury,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  St.  Augus- 
tine's Abbey.  The  next  day  a  fierce  interview  occurred 
between  Becket  and  the  Imights  in  the  archiepiscopal 
palace,  on  the  termination  of  which  the  Primate  was  hurried 
by  his  attendants  into  the  cathedraL  The  famous  scene 
there  has  been  sufficiently  described,  Pt.  L  §  xvni.,  and 
Hemy's  subsequent  penance  in  §  xui. 

The  causes  for  which  this  long  struggle  was  maintained 
between  the  King  and  the  Archbishop  diould  be  carefully 
borne  in  mind.  "  For  those  who  believe  that  an  indiscri- 
minate maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  claims  is  the  best 
service  they  can  render  to  God  and  the  Church  ...  it  may 
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not  be  without  instructioii  to  remember  that  the  Const^- 
tions  of  Clarendon,  which  Becket  spent  his  life  in  opposing, 
and  of  which  his  death  procured  the  suspension,  are  now 
incorporated  in  the  English  law,  and  are  regarded  without 
a  dissentient  voice  as  amcmg  the  wisest  and  most  neoessaij 
oi  English  institutions ;  that  the  especial  point  for  which 
he  surrendered  his  life  was  not  the  independence  of  the 
clergy  from  the  encroachments  of  the  crown,  but  the  per- 
sonal and  now  forgotten  question  of  the  superiority  of  the 
see  of  Canterbury  to  that  of  the  see  of  York-."  '*  Becket 
was  indeed  the  martyr  of  the  clergy,  not  of  the  Church ; 
of  sacerdotal  power,  not  of  Christianity;  of  a  caste,  not  of 
mankind".** 

He  was  acknowledged,  however,  almost  immediately 
aft^  his  death,  to  have  earned  a  place  among  the  most  un- 
disputed martyrs,  "so  completely  were  clerical  immunities 
part  and  pared  of  Christianity®.**  The  great  fame  of  his 
miracles  brought  crowds  of  pilgrims  to  his  magnificent 
shrine  from  all  parts  of  Europe ;  and  Canterbury  itsdf, 
from  comparative  obscurity,  emerged  into  a  glory  which 
rivalled  that  of  Compostella  or  Cologne.  For  a  notice  of 
the  shrine,  see  Pt.  L  §  xxvn. 

The  most  important  of  the  ancient  Lives  of  Becket  have 
been  collected  and  printed,  together  with  his  letters,  in 
8  vols.  8vo.  (Oxon.  1845),  by  Dr.  Giles.  The  letters  may 
also  be  found  in  the  16th  volume  of  Bom  Bouquet*s 
Oallicarum  Rerum  Scripioret,  A  veiy  curious  collection  of 
the  Miraeula  S.  TAomcB,  by  Benedict,  a  monk  of  Canterbury, 
has  been  edited  by  Dr.  Giles.  Of  the  modern  Lives  the  most 
valuable  are  Canon  Eobertson's  "  Becket :  a  Biography," 

■  Stanley :  "  The  Murder  of  Bedket."  Hift  Hem.  of  Oanter^ 
bury. 

B  MOmaii,  Lat  Christ,  iii.  6261  See  also  the  BtriUng  paonge 
which  ooodudee  his  *'  Life  of  Becket,**  pp.  527,  8. 

o  "  Quod  alioujus  martyrum  causa  justior  ftiit,  aut  i^pertior,  ego 
nee  andivi  nee  legi  **—ir«r6er<  <U  B<nkam,  Vila  S»  Thomth 
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(Muiraj,  1859) ;  and  the  admirable  one  contained  in  the 
third  volnme  of  Dean  Mihnan*s  "  Latin  Christianity."  A 
Life  of  Becket  from  a  purely  Bomanist  point  of  yiew  has 
been  published  by  the  Eey.  J.  Morris,  of  Northampton, 
(Longman,  1859).  Two  essays  of  the  highest  value  and 
interest,  "The  Murder  of  Becket,"  and  " The  Shrine  of 
Becket,"  will  be  found  in  Canon  Stanley's  ^'Histonoal 
Memorials  of  Canterbury,"  (Murray). 

Within  a  month  after  the  murder  of  Becket,  the  monks 
of  Christ  Church  elected  Robert,  Abbot  of  Bee,  to  the 
primacy,  which,  however,  he  refused  to  accept.  Their 
next  choice  was 
[A.D.  1174—1184?— Hbnbt  n.l  BiCHABD,  Prior  of  Dover, 
who  had  accidentally  been  present  at  Canterbury  at  the 
time  of  the  murder,  and  who,  together  with  the  Abbot  of 
Boxley,  assisted  in  conveying  the  body  of  the  Archbishop 
into  the  crypt.  According  to  Peter  of  Blois,  Archbishop 
Richard  was  somewhat  careless  and  indifferent,  and  more 
ready  to  attend  to  matters  temporal  than  spiritual.  During 
the  Council  held  at  Westminster  in  1173,  at  which  letters 
were  read  from  the  Pope  authorizing  the  invocation  of 
Becket  as  a  Saint,  the  dispute  for  precedency  between  Can- 
terbuiy  and  York  attained  its  climax.  Archbishop  Richard 
had  seated  himself  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Papal  Legate, 
<<  as  in  his  proper  place,  when  in  springs  Roger  of  York, 
and  finding  Canterbury  so  seated,  fairly  sits  him  down  in 
Canterbury's  lap'."  A  frightful  disturbance  ensued,  and 
Archbishop  Roger  nearly  lost  his  life  under  the  sticks  and 
fists  of  the  opposite  party,  who  shouted  out  as  he  rose 
from  the  ground  with  crushed  mitre  and  torn  cope,  "  Away, 
away  traitor  of  St.  Thomas ;  thy  hands  stiU  reek  with  his 
blood !"  It  was  as  a  result  of  this  combat,  and  in  order  to 
settle  the  dispute,  that  the  Pope  conferred  upon  the  two 
Prelates  the  distinctive  titles  which  they  still  bc^r— Primate 

9  Fuller,  Church  Hist.,  o,  zii.  bk.  8. 
TOL.  I.  PT,  II.  P  f 
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of  England  (York),  and  Primate  of  all  England  (Canter- 
buy).  Archbishop  Bichard  died  in  the  year  1184,  at  his 
manor  of  Hailing  near  Bodiester,  terrified,  aocordxi^  to 
Hoveden,  by  the  apparition  of  St.  Peter  in  a  dream,  who 
reproached  him  with  his  want  of  zeaL 

Afl«r  some  dispute  between  the  monks  of  Christ  Chuidi 
and  the  sd&agan  bishops  of  the  proyince,  both  of  wfaotm 
claimed  the  ri^t  of  election,  the  monks,  not  without  nmdi 
discussion,  consented  to  reoeiTe 

[aj).  1185— 1190— Hehbt  XL,  Richakd  L]  Baldwin, 
a  Cistercian  monk  of  low  parentage,  bom  at  Exeter,  and 
afterwards  Abbot  of  Ford  in  Devon,  whence  he  had  been 
raised  in  1181  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester.  Baldwin 
was  the-  first  Cistercian  who  filled  the  see  (^  Canterboiy. 
All  lus  predecessors  (who  had  been  monks  at  aD)  had  been 
Benedictines.  A  perpetual  feud  raged  between  this  arch- 
bishop and  hiB  monks,  from  whom  he  desired  to  take  their 
so  often  claimed  right  of  election  to  the  Primacy,  and  to 
bestow  it  on  a  body  of  canons,  who  wonld  be  more  easil j 
maniiged.  The  canons  were  to  be  established  at  Hacking- 
ton,  near  Canterbury,  but  the  monks  procured  a  papal  boll 
by  which  the  scheme  was  altogether  frustrated.  A  second 
attempt  of  Archbishop  Baldwin  to  establish  his  canons  at 
Lambeth,  which  he  purchased  for  the  see,  was  prevented 
by  his  death.  He  had  followed  Coeur  de  Lion  to  the  Hoi j 
Land,  and  died  (Dec.  1190)  in  the  camp  before  Acre.  His 
portrait  has  been  favourably  drawn  by  Giraldus  Cambraisisy 
who  accompanied  him  whilst  preaching  the  Crusade  in 
Wales,  and  who  was  afterwards  with  him  in  Palestine. 

The  monks  of  Christ  Church,  as  soon  as  they  were  made 
aware  of  the  Ardibishop's  death,  elected 

[a.d.  1191,  Nov.— Dec.,— Bjchabd  I.]  Bsoinald  Fit* 
JocBLTH,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  consented  to  his 
election  with  great  reluctance,  but  died  before  his  pall 
could  be  received  from  Eome.  Bichard,  during  his  de- 
tention in  Germany,  wrote  to  his  mother  Eleanor,  and  to 
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the  Archbishop  of  Eouen,  entreating  them  to  procure  the 
election  of 
[a.d.  1193— July  13,  1205— Richakd  I.,  John.]  Hubert 
Walteb;  and  the  monks,  fearing  that  the  snfragans  of 
Canterbniy  would  be  assembled  for  this  purpose,  elected 
him  beforehand  of  their  own  accord. 

Hubert  Walter,  bom  at  West  Derham,  in  Norfolk,  and 
educated  under  Banulph  de  Glanville,  Chief  Justiciary  of 
Enghmd,  had  become  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  the  first  year 
of  Richard  L,  whom  he  had  accompanied,  and  by  whose 
side  he  had  fought,  on  his  famous  crusade.  On  the  return 
of  the  King,  after  Hubert's  eleyation  to  the  primacy,  the 
Archbishop  was  made  Chief  Justiciary;  but  the  monks 
speedily  procured  a  bull  firom  Pope  Innocent  III/,  ordering 
Cceur  de  Lion  to  remove  him  from  this  office,  since  it  com- 
pelled him  to  sit  as  a  judge  in  "  causes  of  blood."  King 
John,  however,  immediately  after  his  accession,  made  Hu- 
bert his  Chancellor;  and  for  the  first  time  an  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  filled  that  high  office,  the  duties  and  pri- 
vileges  of  which  combined  with  his  archbishopric  to  make 
him  by  £ar  the  most  powerful  subject  in  England.  He 
retained  the  chancellorship  until  his  death,  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  that  and  of  his  other  duties  seems  to  have  won 
golden  opinions  from  all  men.  "  Prindpis  erat  frenum,  et 
tyrannidis  obstaculum,"  says  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who 
knew  him  weU,  ''populi  pax  et  solatium,  mi^orum  pariter 
et  minorum  suis  diebus  contra  publics  potestatis  oppres- 
siones  in  necessitate  refugium."  The  laws  promulgated 
under  Richard  I.  are  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  this 
archbishop,  who,  as  Chancellor,  strengthened  the  defences 
of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  formed  the  '  Tower  Ditch,'  or 
fosse,  surrounding  it,  into  which  he  brought  the  water  of 
the  Thames.  He  completed,  under  certain  restrictions  in- 
sisted on  by  the  monks  of  Christ  Church,  the  house  of 
regular  canons  at  Lambeth,  which  his  predecessor  had  com- 
menced.  Archbishop  Hubert  died  (July  13,  1205)  at  his 
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manor  of  Teynham,  on  the  Watling  Street  between  Ro- 
chester and  Canterbury,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathe- 
dral, where  his  effigy  still  remains.    (Pt.  L  §  xxxvu.) 

On  the  death  of  Hubert,  the  younger  monks  of  Christ 
Church  hastily  elected  their  sub-prior,  Eeginald,  to  the 
vacant  see.  Their  elder  brethren  subsequently  declared 
this  election  void,  and  with  the  royal  permission  chose 
John  de  Gray,  Bishop  of  Norwich.  The  suffingan  bishops 
acquiesced,  and  De  Ghay  was  duly  enthroned,  and  invested 
with  the  temporalities  by  King  John.  It  was  agreed  upon 
by  all,  however,  that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  Borne, 
in  order  to  determine  with  whom — ^the  monks  or  the 
suffiragan  bishops — the  right  of  election  to  the  primacy 
really  lay.  The  Pope,  Innocent  IIL,  decided  in  favour  of 
the  monks,  and  annulling  both  the  late  elections  as  having 
been  irregularly  made,  commanded  them  to  choose 
[a.d.  1207— July  9,  1228— John,  Henbt  m.]  Stbphek 
Lanoton,  Cardinal  of  St. Chrysogonus.  "Innocent  could 
not  have  found  a  Churchman  more  unexceptionable,  or  of 
more  commanding  qualifications  for  the  Primacy  of  Eng- 
land.  Stephen  Langton  was  an  Englishman  by  birth  <>,  of 
irreproachable  morals,  profound  theological  learning,  of 
a  lofty,  firm,  yet  prudent  character,  which  unfolded  itself 
at  a  later  period  in  a  manner  not  anticipated  by  Pope 
Innocent.  Langton  had  studied  at  Paris,  and  obtained 
surpassing  fame  and  honourable  distinctions.  Of  all  the 
high-minded,  wise,  and  generous  prelates  who  have  filled 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  none  have  been  superior  to  Stephen 
Langton,  and  him  the  Church  of  England  owes  to  Inno- 
cent UL'" 

Langton  was  accordingly  consecrated  at  Yiterbo,  June 
17,  1207,  by  Pope  Innocent  himself.    "The  fury  of  John 


4  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Exeter,  but  this  is  unoertain  ; 
nor  are  the  rank  and  position  of  his  parents  at  all  known, 
r  Mibuan,  Lat  Christ,  iv.  84. 
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knew  no  bounds :  he  accused  the  monks  of  Canterbury  of 
having  taken  his  money  in  order  to  travel  to  Rome,  and  of 
having  there  betrayed  him ;  he  threatened  to  bum  their 
cloister  over  their  heads.  They  fled  in  the  utmost  precipita* 
tion  to  Flanders ;  the  Church  of  Canterbury  was  committed 
to  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine,  the  lands  of  the  monks  of 
Christ  Church  lay  an  uncultivated  wilderness*."  To  the 
Pope  he  declared  that  ''Stephen  Langton  at  his  peril 
should  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  England."  Innocent  at  last, 
after  much  expostulation,  published,  (March  24,  1208,) 
through  the  Bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Worcester,  the 
famous  interdict.  The  prelates  who  published  it,  besides 
some  other  bishops,  fled  the  kingdom.  "  From  Berwick  to 
the  British  Channel,  from  the  Land's  End  to  Dover,  the 
churches  were  dosed,  the  bells  silent ;  the  only  clergy  who 
were  seen  stealing  silently  about  were  those  who  were  to 
baptize  new-bom  infants  with  a  hasty  ceremony,  those  who 
were  to  hear  the  confession  of  the  dying,  and  to  administer 
to  them,  and  them  alone,  the  holy  Eucharist.  The  dead 
(no  doubt  the  most  cmel  affliction)  were  cast  out  of  the 
towns,  buried  like  dogs  in  some  unconsecrated  place,  in 
a  ditch  or  a  dung-heap,  without  prayer,  without  the  tolling 
bell,  without  funeral  rite  V 

The  steps  by  which  John  proceeded  to  alienate  the  whole 
of  his  subjects,  laity  as  well  as  clergy,  cannot  be  detailed 
here.  Stephen  Langton  at  last  obtained  a  relaxation  of  the 
interdict  so  fer  as  to  allow  the  performance  of  divine  ser- 
vice once  a  week  in  the  conventual  churches,  and  in  these 
the  King  was  (1210)  personally  excommunicated.  In  the 
following  year  the  Pope  released  his  subjects  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance ;  and  finally,  at  Soissons,  (April  8, 1213,) 
in  presence  of  the  King  of  !BVance  himself,  Langton  so- 
lenmly  proclaimed  the  deposition  of  King  John,  and  ex- 
horted Philip  Augustus  to  take  up  arms  to  dethrone  him. 

•  Lat.  Christ,  iv.  85.  «  Id-,  87. 
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The  result  of  this  was  the  despair  of  John,  in  presence 
of  the  great  French  preparations  for  invasion,  the  anival  in 
England  of  Pandolph  the  legate,  and  the  famous  scene 
in  which  John  resigned  his  crown  (ICaj,  1213)  in  the 
Church  of  the  Templars  at  EweD,  near  Dover.  John  con- 
sented to  receive  the  Archbishop  and  the  Prelates  who  had 
been  exiled,  and  on  St.  Margaret's-day  (Jnly  20,  1213,) 
Stephen  Langton,  accompanied  by  the  Bishops  of  London, 
Ely,  Lincoln,  and  Hereford,  landed  at  Dover  and  proceeded 
to  Winchester,  where  they  were  met  before  the  gates  by 
the  King,  who  fell  at  their  feet,  weeping.  He  was  ab- 
solved by  them  in  the  cathedral. 

So  far  Langton  had,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pope,  been 
asserting  the  liberties  of  the  Church  against  the  King.  He 
was  now  to  assert  the  liberties  of  England  against  the  same 
King,  but  also  in  opposition  to  the  Pope.  He  was  at  the 
head  6f  the  barons  of  England  during  that  momentous 
strife  which  ended  in  the  signature  of  the  Qreat  Charter. 
It  was  Langton  who,  in  effect,  began  the  struggle,  by  pro- 
testing that  the  King  could  not  legally  arm  against  the 
barons  who  had  left  him  on  his  embarkation  for  Poitou, 
before  a  fair  trial  had  taken  place ;  and  it  was  he  who  pro- 
duced to  the  barons  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  He  was  not 
present  at  the  great  meeting  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  and  never 
appeared  in  arms.  His  name  is  that  of  the  first  witness  to 
Magna  Charta,  (June  15, 1215,)  and  when  the  Pope,  who 
was  now  on  the  side  of  John,  abrogated  the  Charter,  and 
enjoined  the  Primate  and  his  suffiragans  to  publish  the  ex- 
communication of  the  barons,  Stephen  Langton  demanded 
delay,  and  firmly  refused  to  publish  the  excommunication, 
as  having  been  obtained  from  the  Pope  by  false  representa- 
tions. The  Archbishop  proceeded  to  attend  the  Lateran 
Council  to  which  he  had  been  summoned.  Langton  had 
some  time  before  inhibited  the  papal  legate,  the  Cardinal 
of  Tusculum,  frt>m  inducting  prelates  and  priests  within 
the  realm;  and  the  appeal  of  the  Archbishop  and  Cardinal 
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to  Borne  bad  of  course  been  decided  in  favonr  of  tbe  latter". 
This  appeal  bad  been  only  one  of  tbe  Arcbbisbop's  offences 
against  tbe  Pope,  and  on  bis  arrival  in  Borne,  (Nov.,  1215,) 
be  found  Innocent  seyere  and  nnbending.  He  was  solenmly 
suspended  from  all  ecclesiastical  functions;  and  altbougb 
tbis  suspension  was  afterwards  relaxed,  be  was  compelled 
to  remam  at  Borne  "in  a  kind  of  sta(;ely  disgrace,  an  exile 
from  bis  see."  Here  be  was  detained  througbout  all  tbe 
subsequent  troubles  in  England,  until  tbe  deatb  of  Pope 
Innocent  IIL  (July,  1216,)  was  succeeded  in  a  few  montbs 
by  tbat  of  King  Jolm,  (Oct.  1216). 

Langton  was  now  permitted  to  return  to  bis  see,  and  tbe 
remamder  of  bis  arcbiepiscopate  was  passed  in  comparative 
tranquillity.  It  was  be  wbo  presided  (July  7, 1220)  at  tbe 
translation  of  tbe  remains  of  Becket  from  tbe  crypt  to 
Trinity  CbapeL  (Pt.  I.  §  xxvn.)  Mucb  of  tbe  arcbi- 
episcopal  palace  at  Canterbury  was  rebuilt  by  bim.  He 
died,  July  8,  1228,  at  bis  manor  of  Findon  in  Sussex,  and 
was  buried  in  bis  own  oatbedral,  wbere  bis  tomb  still  re- 
mains, (Pt.  I.  §  xxxnc.) 

Arcbbisbop  Langton  was  tbe  first  wbo  divided  tbe  Bible 
into  chapters :  "  as,"  says  Puller,  "  Bobert  Stephens, 
a  Prenclmian,  that  curious  critick  and  painful  printer,  some 
six  score  years  since,  first  subdivided  it  into  verses.  A 
worthy  work,  making  Scripture  more  manageable  in  men's 
memories  .  .  .  and  the  passages  therein  the  sooner  to  be 
turned  to,  as  any  person  is  sooner  found  out  in  the  most 
populous  city,  if  methodized  into  streets  and  bouses  with 
signs*." 

See  YoEK  for  a  notice  of  Simon  Langton,  the  worthy 
brother  of  this  archbishop,  wbo  was  sent  to  Bome  as  the 
delegate  of  tbe  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  when  he  ap- 

«  The  legate  had  been  empowered  by  Innocent,  without  con- 
sulting the  primate  or  tbe  bishops,  to  appoint  to  all  the  benefices 
which  had  become  vacant  during  the  interdict. 

«  Worthies— Kent. 
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pealed  against  the  intrusions  of  the  legate ;  and  "who  after- 
wards held  the  archbishopric  of  York  in  spite  of  the  papal 
prohibition,  the  only  time  during  which  the  two  highest 
preferments  in  the  English  Church  have  been  held  by  two 
brothers. 

After  a  straggle  between  the  King  and  the  monks^ 
who  had  elected  one  of  their  own  body,  named  Walter  de 
Evesham, 

[a.d.  1229— 1231— Henbt  ITL]  Bichabd  db  Wkthebshed, 
Chancellor  of  Lincoln,  was  {^pointed  and  consecrated.  He 
died  in  1231,  whilst  on  his  return  from  Italy,  at  the  little 
town  of  St.  Gemma^  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  the 
Friars  Minors  there. 

The  monks  now  elected— one  after  another — Ralph  Ne- 
ville, Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  Chancellor;  John,  Pricnr 
of  Christ  Church;  and  Richard  Blondy,  who  afterwards 
became  Bishop  of  Exeter ;  all  three  of  whom  were  set  aside 
on  different  pretexts  by  Pope  Honorius  m.  At  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  the  Pope  they  at  length  consented  io 
receive 

[A.D.  1234?— 1240— Hbnbt  III]  Edmund,  treasurer  of  Salis- 
bury, whose  learning  and  piety  were  of  great  reputation, 
but  who  had  never  dreamed  of  aspiring  to  so  great  a  dig- 
nity. He  was  the  son  of  Edward  Rich,  a  merchant  of 
Abingdon,  and  was  educated  at  University  College  in 
Oxford.  Influenced,  perhaps,  by  the  new  Order  of  Friars 
Preachers — ^the  Dominicans,  who  were  just  commencing 
their  career  7,  (although  he  never  himself  joined  their  ranks,) 
he  left  Oxford  to  commence  a  life  of  wandering  and  preach- 
ing throughout  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Oloucester,  and 
Worcester;  and  his  fiEune  as  a  preacher,  which  at  length 
became  considerable,  procured  him  the  treasurership  of 
Salisbury,  whence  he  was  raised  to  the  primacy.  As 
Primate  he  was  too  firm  and  too  earnest  to  escape  perse- 

7  St  Dominio  died  Aug.  6, 1221. 
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cation.  He  excited  the  anger  of  the  Xing  by  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  marriage  of  Eleanor,  sister  of  Henry  III.,  to 
Simon  de  Montfort,  on  the  ground  that  she  had  Towed  to 
renuon  nnmarried  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband.  The 
papal  legate  Otho  opposed  the  Archbishop,  on  account  of  the 
frequent  reproofs  of  his  extortion  and  rapacity.  The  monks 
of  Rochester  appealed  to  Eome  against  him  because  he 
refused  to  consecrate  as  their  bishop  one  of  their  number, 
who  was  altogether  unworthy.  On  this  occasion  Arch- 
bishop Edmund  himself  repaired  to  Eome,  where,  however, 
by  the  ill  offices  of  his  enemy  the  legate  Otho,  he  was  un- 
sucoessfuL  In  the  year  1240,  despairing  of  the  condition 
of  England  and  of  her  Church,  which  was  completely  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  he  voluntarily  exiled  himself,  and  in 
November  of  the  same  year  died,  it  is  said,  enfeebled  by 
excessive  abstinence,  in  the  Cistercian  abbey  at  Pontigny, 
where  he  had  found  a  refage  on  leaving  England,  and 
which  was  probably  endeared  to  him  from  its  recollections 
of  Becket  and  of  Langton,  both  of  whom  had  been  shel- 
tered there.  Within  six  years  after  his  death.  Archbishop 
Edmund  was  canonized  by  Pope  Innocent  lY.  His  remains, 
under  the  direction  of  Louis  IV.  of  France,  were  placed 
in  a  rich  shrine,  which  still  occupies  the  most  distinguished 
position  in  the  ancient  church  of  the  abbey,  and  which,  it  is 
said,  still  contains  the  bones  of  the  sainted  archbishop. 

The  best  excuse  for  the  desertion  of  his  charge  by  Arch- 
bishop Edmund  is  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  England, 
which  he  was  powerless  to  improve.  "Throughout  the 
long  reign  of  Henry  HI.  this  country  was  held  by  succes- 
sive Popes  as  a  province  of  the  p^al  territory.  The  le- 
gate, like  a  praetor  or  proconsul  of  old,  held,  or  affected  to 

hold,  an  undefined  supremacy Enghind  was  the  great 

tributary  province,  in  which  papal  avarice  levied  the  most 
enormous  sums,  and  drained  the  wealth  of  the  country  by 
direct  or  indirect  taxation'."     English  sees  and  Engli^ 
•  Lat  Christ.,  iv.  807. 
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benefices,  the  latter  in  great  numbers,  were  held  by  foreign- 
ers, either  intruded  bj  the  Pope  or  relatives  of  the  Queen, 
Eleanor  of  Provence.  "All  existing  documents  shew  that 
the  jealousy  and  animosity  of  the  English  did  not  exaggerate 
the  eviL"  More  than  once,  and  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land, the  people  rose  against  the  intruders,  but  little  change 
was  effected.  The  most  powerful  of  the  foreign  prelates 
was  St.  Edmund's  successor  in  the  English  primacy, 
[a.d.1241— 1270.— HenbyIII.]  Bondpacbop  Savot,  Bishop 
of  Bellay,  son  of  Peter,  Count  of  Savoy,  uncle  of  the  Queen, 
Eleanor  of  Provence,  and  "  brother  of  that  Philip  of  Savoy, 
the  warlike  and  mitred  body-guard  of  Innocent  IV.,  who 
became  Archbishop  of  Lyons.  Boniface  was  elected  in 
1241,  confinned  by  Pope  Innocent  not  before  1244.  The 
handsome,  proud  prelate,  found  that  Edmund,  however 
saintly,  had  been  but  an  indifferent  steward  of  the  secular 
part  of  the  diocese.  Canterbury  was  loaded  with  an  enor- 
mous debt,  and  Boniface  came  not  to  England  to  preside 
over  an  impoverished  see.  He  obtained  a  grant  from  the 
Pope  of  first-fruits  from  all  the  benefices  in  his  province,  by 
which  he  raised  a  vast  sum.  Six  years  after,  the  Primate 
announced  and  set  forth  on  a  visitation  of  his  province,  not, 
as  it  was  said,  and  as  too  plainly  appeared,  for  the  glory  of 
God,  but  in  quest  of  ungodly  gain.  Bishops,  chapters,  mo- 
nasteries, must  submit  to  this  unusual  discipline,  haughtily 
and  rapaciously  enforced  by  a  foreigner.  Prom  Peversham 
and  Eochester  he  extorted  large  sums.  He  appeared  in  Lon- 
don, treated  the  Bishop  (Fulk  Basset,  of  the  noble  old 
Norman  house)  and  his  jurisdiction  with  contempt.  The 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's  stood  by  his  bishop.  The  Primate  ap- 
peared with  his  cuirass  gleaming  under  his  pontifical  robes. 
The  dean  closed  the  doors  of  his  cathedral  against  him. 
Boniface  solemnly  excommunicated  Henry,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  his  chapter,  in  the  name  of  St.  Thomas,  the 
martyr  of  Cant-erbury.  The  sub-prior  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
(the  prior  was  dead)  fared  still  worse.    He  cabnly  pleaded 
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the  rights  of  the  bishop ;  the  wrathM  Primate  rashed  on 
the  old  man,  struck  him  down  with  his  own  hand,  tore  his 
splendid  vestment,  and  trampled  it  nnder  foot.  The  Bishop 
of  London  was  involved  in  the  excommunication.  The 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's  appealed  to  the  Pope.  The  excommu- 
nication was  suspended.  But  Boni£BU3e  himself  proceeded 
in  great  pomp  to  Bome.  The  unde  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, the  now  wealthy  Primate  of  Engknd,  could  not  but 
obtain  favour  with  Innocent.  The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  supreme  archiepiscopal  autho- 
rity. On  his  triumphant  return,  Boniface  continued  his 
visitation. ....  He  trampled  on  all  rights,  all  privileges. 
The  monks  of  Canterbury  obtained  a  papal  diploma  of  ex- 
emption ;  Boniface  threw  it  into  the  fire,  and  excommuni- 
cated  the  bearers.  The  King  cared  not  for,  the  Pope  would 
not  regard,  the  insult." 

''  After  the  accession  of  Alexander  lY.  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  is  in  arms,  with  his  brother  the  Archbishop 
of  Lyons,  besieging  Turin  to  release  the  head  of  his  house, 
the  Count  of  Savoy,  whom  his  subjects  had  deposed  and 
imprisoned  for  his  intolerable  tyranny.  The  wealth  of 
the  churches  of  Canterbury  and  Lyons  was  showered,  but 
showered  in  vain,  on  their  bandit  army.  Turin  resisted 
the  secular,  more  obstinately  than  London  the  spiritual, 
arms  of  the  Primate.  He  returned,  not  without  disgrace, 
to  England.  With  such  a  primate  the  Pope  was  not  likely 
to  find  much  vigorous  or  rightful  opposition  from  the 
Church  of  England  V 

Archbishop  Boniface  did  not  remain  inactive  during  the 
barons'  wars  under  Simon  de  Montfort.  He  was  one  of 
the  King's  council  in  the  so-called  "  Mad  Parliament"  at 
Oxford,  (June,  1258,)  and  was  afterwards  either  exiled  or 
voluntarily  fled  the  kingdom,  to  which  and  to  his  see  he 
was  only  restored  under  certain  express  conditions.  He 
agam  left  EngUind,  however,  and  died  July  18, 1270,  at  the 
•  Lat  Christ,  v.  27— 29. 
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Castle  of  St.  Helena  in  Savoy.  His  tomb  remains  at  'Al- 
tacumba,'  with  the  inscription  "Hie  jaoet  Boni&cius  de 
Sabaudia,  Cantoariensis  Archiepiscopns,  operibns  et  vir- 
tntibus  plenus."  Among  the  'opera'  of  this  archbishop 
three  yirtuons  ones  are  certainly  recorded.  He  freed  his 
see  (whether  by  means  as  good  as  the  deed  itself  is  not  so 
certain)  from  the  enormous  debt  of  22,000  marks  which  his 
predecessors  had  contracted;  he  founded,  in  honour  of 
Becket,  hospices  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims  or  poor  tra- 
vellers, both  at  Canterbury  and  at  Maidstone ;  and  he  com- 
pleted the  great  hall  of  the  palace  at  Canterbury. 

After  the  monks  had  in  vain  attempted  to  procure  the 
papal  recognition  of  their  sub-prior,  William  Chillendeny 
whom  they  had  elected,  Pope  Gregory  X.  himself  nomi- 
nated 

[a.d.  1273— 1278.— Edwabd  L]  Egbert  Kilwabdbt,  a 
Franciscan  of  great  learning,  educated  at  Oxford  and  at 
Paris.  Although  the  Christ  Church  Benedictines  had  long 
insisted  that  their  head  and  archbishop  should  be  a  monk 
of  their  own  order,  they  had  been  compelled  to  receive 
more  than  one  who  had  never  taken  any  monastic  vows, 
and  did  not  now  venture  to  dispute  the  choice  of  the  Pope. 
Like  his  predecessor.  Archbishop  Kilwardby  made  the 
visitation  of  his  entire  province,  and  displayed  his  learning 
in  disputations  held  in  both  Universities.  In  London  he 
built  a  convent  for  the  Priars  Minors,  to  which  Order  he 
belonged,  and  one  for  the  Dominicans  at  Salisbury.  About 
the  year  1278  Archbishop  Kilwardby  visited  Rome,  and 
was  created  Cardinal-bishop  of  Portus.  He  then  abdicated 
the  English  archbishopric,  and  not  long  afterwards  (Sept. 
1279)  died,  it  was  said,  of  poison,  at  Yiterbo,  where  he 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans. 

[a.d.  1279— Dec.  1292— Edwakd  I.]  Johu  Peckhah,  nomi- 
nated, like  his  predecessor,  by  the  Pope,  after  the  monks 
had  in  vain  attempted  to  elect  Bishop  Bumell,  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  was,  like  Kilwardby,  a  Franciscan,  bom  of  obscure 
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parents  in  Sussex,  edncated  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  and  after- 
wards a  student  of  both  laws  at  Lyons,  in  the  cathedral  of 
which  city  he  obtained  a  canon's  stall,  which  he  retained 
during  his  life,  and  which  his  successors  in  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury held  one  after  another  for  the  next  two  centuries**.. 
Feckham  subsequently  became  **  Auditor  of  the  Chamber** 
in  the  household  of  Pope  Nicholas  UI.,  by  whom  he  was 
selected  to  fill  the  English  primacy. 

As  Archbishop,  Peckham  was  at  first  a  steady  supporter 
of  the  King,  Edward  I.,  whose  great  aim  was  the  con- 
solidation of  the  whole  British  empire  under  his  sovereignty. 
The  Archbishop  accompanied  Edward  on  his  Welsh  expe- 
dition, and  pronounced  an  excommunication  against  Lle- 
wellyn and  the  rest  of  the  chieftains  of  Wales.  His  voice 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  raised  "  against  the  cruel  and 
ignominious  executions  with  which  Edward  secured  and 
sullied  his  conquest.  Against  the  massacre  of  the  bards, 
perhaps  esteemed  by  the  English  clergy  mere  barbarians, 
if  not  heathens,  there  was  no  remonstrance^."  His  ad- 
quiescence  in  Edward's  great  financial  measure — ^the  re- 
morseless plunder  and  cruel  expatriation  of  the  Jews — 
is  not  less  certain.  He  caused  them  to  be  expelled  from 
every  part  of  the  diocese  of  Canterbury,  and  directed  their 
synagogues  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground. 

Archbishop  Peckham  vigorously  defended  the  privileges 
of  his  see,  and  resisted  the  pretensions  of  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  who  insisted  on  having  his  cross  borne  before  him 
within  the  province  of  Canterbury,  when  he  attended  the 
synod  at  Lambeth  in  the  year  1280.  Peckham  directed 
that  no  one  should  receive  the  rival  archbishop,  or  sell  his 
attendants  provision  of  any  kind  until  the  cross-bearer  had 
disappeared;  a  virtual  excommunication  which  speedily 
brought  about  the  desired  result.  Toward  the  end  of  his 
archiepiscopate,  Peckham  had  many  struggles  in  main* 

^  It  was  retained  probably  as  some  kind  of  provision  in  case 
of  exile.  <  Milman,  v.  178. 
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tenance  of  his  privileges  with  tJie  King  himself  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  exile  in  conseqaence.  He  died,  however, 
at  his  manor  of  Mortlake,  Dec.  1292,  and  was  buried  at 
Canterbury  in  the  transept  of  the  Martyrdom,  where  his 
tomb  and  effigy  still  remain  (Pt.  L  §  xx).  He  had 
founded  the  collegiate  church  of  Wingham,  in  Kent^  but 
died  very  wealthy. 

A  provincial  synod  was  held  by  Archbishop  Feckham  at 
Lambeth  iu  1281,  the  most  important  decrees  of  which  will 
be  found  in  Collier*.  The  tenth  canon,  which  directs 
parish  priests  t6  explain  "the  fundamental  and  necessary 
parts  of  religion  to  the  people  every  quarter,"  is  important 
as  containing  an  abstract  of  the  authoritative  teadiing  of 
the  English  Church  at  this  time.  The  quarrel  of  the 
English  clergy  with  Home,  which  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  had  been  kept  at  boiling  pitdi  by  the  papal 
pretensions,  by  the  intrusion  of  foreigners  into  the  richest 
sees  and  benefices,  and  by  the  incessant  demands  for  money, 
had  now  somewhat  'abated.  "  The  short  lives  of  the  later 
Popes,  the  vacancy  in  the  see  of  Bome,  and  (later)  the 
brief  papacy  of  Coelestine  (1293),  relaxed  to  some  extent 
the  demands  of  tenths  and  subsidies."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  acquisition  of  wealth  by  the  English  Church,  and  its 
consequent  power,  were  greatly  checked  by  the  fomous 
Statute  of  Mortmain,  which  was  passed  in  1279,  the  first 
year  of  Archbishop  Peckham's  primacy*. 
[a.d.  1292— 1313— Edwakd  I.,  Edwakd  XL]  Robekt  Win- 
CHXisEA  was  in  all  probability  bom  at  Winchelsea,  in 
Sussex,  although  this  is  uncertain.  He  was  educated  at 
Canterbury,  in  the  school  attached  to  the  monastery  of 
Christ  Church,  proceeded  to  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and 
thence  went  to  Paris,  of  which  University  he  became  Rector. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  Oxford  and  was  elected  Chan- 

*  Church  History,  bk.  v.  cent.  18. 

•  Compare  Hallam,  M.  A.,  rol.  ii.  pp.  226,  227  (ed.  1855),  with 
Milman,  lat.  Christ.,  voU  v.  p.  183. 
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cellor.  Winchelsea  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  able  men  of  the  time,  and  it  was  with 
the  general  approbation  of  king,  clergy,  and  monks  that  he 
was  nominated  Primate.  He  was  already  Archdeacon  of 
Essex  and  a  Canon  of  St.  Panl's. 

The  Archbishop^lect  at  once  proceeded  to  Kome,  where 
he  found  the  papal  throne  vacant,  and  seems  to  have  been 
present  at  the  inauguration  of  Codestine  V.  (Peter  Mor- 
rone)  the  hermit-pope.  He  was  consecrated  at  Kome  in 
September,  1294,  and  did  not  retom  to  England  until 
March  129|.  During  his  absence,  the  King,  Edward  I.» 
between  whom  and  PhiUp  the  Pair  of  Prance  war  was 
impending,  demanded  of  the  clergy,  in  a  Parliament  at 
Westminster,  a  subsidy  of  half  of  their  annual  revenue. 
The  clergy  were  confounded,  but  at  last  "  submitted  with 
ungracious  reluctance,  in  hopes  no  doubt  that  their  Primate 
would  soon  appear  among  them ;  and  that  he,  braced  as  it 
were  by  the  air  of  Rome,  would  bear  the  brunt  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  King'."  Similar  measures,  involving  the  severe 
taxation  of  the  clergy,  who  had  hitherto  considered  them- 
selves, in  principle  at  least,  as  free  from  all  civil  assess- 
ments, were  taken  by  Philip  of  Prance;  and  Boniface 
Vni.  (Benedetto  Gaetani)  who  had  succeeded  Coelestine  V., 
at  once  constituted  himself  champion  of  the  Church  pro- 
perty, and  issued  his  famous  bull  Clericu  laicos,  which 
declared  that  without  his  consent  no  aid,  benevolence, 
grant,  or  subsidy  could  be  raised  on  the  estates  or  posses- 
sions of  the  clergy  by  any  temporal  sovereign  in  the 
world.  It  was  believed  in  England  that  the  bull  was  ob- 
tained by  the  influence  of  Archbishop  Winchelsea,  who  was 
stiU  in  Rome. 

Neither  Edward  nor  Philip,  however,  were  to  be  thus 

intimidated.     "The  year  after  the  levy  of  one  half  of  the 

income  of  the  clergy,  a  Parliament  met  at  St.  Edmondsbury. 

The  laity  granted  a  subsidy;  the  clergy,  pleading  their 

t  Lat  Christ.,  v.  186. 
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inability,  as  drained  bj  the  payment  of  the  last  year,  or 
emboldened  by  the  presence  of  the  Primate,  refused  all 
further  grant'."  A  struggle  immediately  commenced  be- 
tween them  and  the  King,  who  ordered  locks  to  be  placed 
on  all  their  bams,  and  that  they  should  be  sealed  with  the 
King's  seal  The  Archbishop  summoned  aproTincial  synod, 
which  peremptorily  refused  all  concession.  At  length  "  the 
whole  clergy  of  the  realm  were  declared  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice on  the  Bench  to  be  in  a  state  of  outlawry :  they  had  no 

resort  to  the  King's  justice They  were  now  in 

a  perilous  and  perplexing  condition ;  they  must  either  re- 
sist the  King  or  the  Pope  ....  There  was  division  among 
themselves.  A  great  part  of  the  clergy  leaned  toward  the 
more  prudent  course,  and  agreed  to  set  aside  a  fifth  part  of 
their  revenue,  in  some  sanctuary  or  privileged  place,  to  be 
drawn  forth  when  required  by  the  necessities  of  the  Churdi 
or  the  kingdom.    The  papal  prohibition  was  thus,  it  was 

thought,  eluded The  Primate,  as  though  the  shrine 

of  Thomas  k  Becket  spoke  warning  and  encouragement, 
refused  all  submission,  but  he  stood  alone,  and  alone  bore 
the  penalty.  His  whole  estate  was  seized  for  the  King's 
use  ... .  Notwithstanding  the  papal  prohibition,  the  clergy 
at  length  yielded,  and  granted  a  fourth  of  their  revenue. 
The  Archbishop  alone  stood  firm  .  .  •  He  retired  with 
a  single  chaphun  to  a  country  parsonage,  discharged  the 
humble  duties  of  a  priest,  and  lived  on  the  alms  of  Ids 
flock  V' 

The  war  had  now  broken  out;  but  before  the  King's 
departure  for  !Flanders,  feeling  it  dangerous  to  leave  his 
young  son  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  clergy,  he  restored  his 
barony  to  the  Archbishop  and  summoned  him  to  a  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster,  in  which  he  entrusted  the  heir  of 
England  to  the  care  of  his  future  people.  At  this  time 
the  two  charters — the  Great  Charter  and  that  of  the 
Forests — ^were  confirmed,  and  it  was  directed  that  they 
ff  Lat.  Christ.,  v.  190.  ^  Id.,  191, 192. 
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should  be  sent  to  all  the  cathedrals  in  the  reahn,  to  be 
there  kept,  and  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  people  twice 
every  year.  "Thns  the  clergy  of  England,  abandoning 
their  own  ground  of  ecclesiastical  immunities,  took  shelter 
under  the  liberties  o£  the  reabn.  Of  these  liberties  they 
constituted  themselves  the  guardians,  and  so  shrouded 
their  own  exemptions  under  the  general  right,  now  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  subject  could  not  be  taxed  without 
his  own  consent*." 

Edward,  however,  retained  no  good-will  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  on  his  return  fix)m  Elanders  accused  Winchel- 
sea  of  having  conspired,  during  the  King's  absence,  to  de- 
throne and  imprison  him,  and  to  set  up  his  young  son, 
afterwards  Edward  11.,  in  hb  place.  How  for  the  accusa- 
'  tion  was  proved  j^  not  evident,  but  the  Archbishop  was 
deprived  of  all  his  possessions,  and  none  were  permitted 
to  assist  him,  or  even  to  receive  him  under  their  roofs. 
He  would,  it  is  said,  have  died  of  hunger,  had  not  the 
monks  of  Christ  Church  secretly  supported  him  until  he 
was  able  to  escape  into  France.  For  this  assistance  the 
monks  themselves  were  afterwards  driven  from  their 
convent,  and  not  restored  for  some  months.  The  Arch- 
bishop passed  two  years  in  exile,  suspended  by  the  Pope, 
at  the  instance  of  Edward,  from  the  discharge  of  all  func- 
tions, spiritual  or  temporal,  until  he  should  dear  himself 
from  the  charge  brought  against  him.  On  the  accession 
of  Edward  II.,  however,  he  was  recalled,  and  restored  to 
all  his  honours.  In  spite  of  his  opposition  to  the  young 
King's  favourite,  Peter  de  G^veston,  who  had  imprisoned 
the  Bishop  of  Coventry,  Winchelsea  continued  undistui^bed 
in  the  discharge  of  his  office  until  his  death  at  Otford  in 
1313. 

The  charities  of  Archbishop  Winchelsea^  during  his  pros- 
perity,  were  worthy  of  an  English  primate.    Every  Sunday 
and  Friday  he  gave  to  all  comers  a  loaf  worth  one  fiBrthing, 
>  Lat.  Christ.,  v.  198. 
TOL.  I.  PT.  n.  eg 
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(equal  to  at  least  foor-penoe  at  present).  When  com  was 
dear,  not  less  than  6,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  thus 
relieved ;  when  it  was  cheap,  not  fewer  than  4,000.  On 
every  solemn  festival  he  distributed  150  pence  to  the  poor. 
Many  students  were  supported  by  him  at  Oxford.  Hie 
people  regarded  him  as  a  saint,  and  his  tomb,  of  which 
some  slight  trace  remains  in  the  south-east  transept,  (Pt.  L 
{  XXXVI.,)  was  sought  as  a  shrine  by  thousands.  For  this 
reason  it  is  said  to  have  been  removed  by  Henry  the 
Eighth's  commissioners,  at  the  same  time  as  the  greater 
shrine  of  the  "Martyr  of  Canterbury." 
[A.D.  1313— Nov.  1327— Edwakd  U.]— Walter  Bxtvolds 
was  appointed,  at  the  instance  of  King  Edward,  by  the 
Pope,  who  set  aside  the  monks'  election  of  Thomas  Cobham, 
Dean  of  Salisbury.  Reynolds,  who  was  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, had  been  tutor  to  Edward  U.,  and  in  1310  had  been 
made  that  King's  Chancellor.  He  continued  in  office  for 
about  a  year,  and  when,  after  the  death  of  Gaveston,  it  was 
settled  that  there  should  be  no  chancellor,  but  that  the 
King  should  appoint  a  "keeper"  under  the  superintendence 
of  three  persons  to  be  named  by  the  barons,  Walter  Rey- 
nolds became  the  new  Keeper  of  the  Qreat  Seal,  which  he  re- 
tained for  twelve  months  after  his  elevation  to  the  primacy. 
As  Archbishop,  Reynolds  obtained  from  Rome  no  less  than 
eight  buUs  of  privileges,  the  most  important  of  which  gave 
him  permission  to  make  a  visitation  of  his  province  extend- 
ing over  three  years,  for  which  time  the  jurisdiction  of  all 
his  suffiragan  bishops  was  suspended.  Notwithstanding 
his  early  connection  with  Edward  XL,  and  the  favour  with 
which  that  king  had  always  regarded  him,  he  deserted  him 
in  his  troubles,  and  is  said  to  have  died  of  terror  because 
the  Pope  had  threatened  him  with  spiritual  censures  for 
having  somewhat  irr^olarly  consecrated  Berkeley  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  with  a  view  to  please  the  Queen  and  her  h^ 
vourite.  His  tomb  remains  in  the  south  choir-aisle  of  his 
cathedral,  (Pt.  I.  §  xxxvn.) 
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[a-d.  1328— 1333— Edwaed  m.]  SncoN  Mbpham,  bom  at 
Mepham  in  Kent,  and  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
was  elected  by  the  monks,  and  consecrated  at  Avignon. 
He  was  nnfortnnate  in  his  episcopate.  A  dispute  between 
himself  and  the  monks  of  Christ  Church  concerning  certain 
Kentish  manors  was  decided  by  the  Pope  against  him ;  and 
during  his  visitation  of  his  province,  which  he  commenced 
after  the  custom  of  his  predecessors,  he  was  resisted  by 
Grandisson,  the  powerful  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  en- 
countered the  Archbishop  at  the  west  door  of  his  cathedral, 
and  opposed  his  entrance  by  force.  "This  affiront,"  says 
Fuller,  "  did  half  break  Mepham's  heart,"  and  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Pope,  which  he  had  just  learnt, ''  did  break 
the  other  half."  The  Archbishop  died  at  his  palace  of 
Mayfield,  in  Sussex,  soon  after  his  return  from  the  West. 
His  beautiful  tomb  forms  the  screen  of  St.  Anselm's  Chapel 
in  the  cathedral,  (Pt.  I.  §  xxxm.)  He  rebuilt  the  parish 
church  at  Mepham,  his  birth-place. 
[a.d.  1333— 1348— Edwaed  UL]  John  Stbatpokd  was 
nominated  by  the  Pope,  at  the  instance  of  the  young  King, 
Edward  IIL  He  was  probably  bom  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  was  partly  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  acquired  high  reputation  for  his  proficiency  in  the 
civil  and  canon  laws,  and  became  at  a  very  early  age 
Archdeacon  of  Lincoln.  Through  the  influence  of  Arch- 
bishop Reynolds,  the  Pope  nomint^ed  Stratford  to  the  bi- 
shopric of  Winchester  in  1323.  Robert  Baldock,  how- 
ever, Edward  the  Second's  Chancellor,  had  intended  Win- 
chester for  himself;  and  managed  accordingly  to  persecute 
the  new  bishop  until,  again  by  the  influence  of  Archbishop 
Reynolds,  he  was  received  to  the  royal  favour.  Edward  11. 
enq>loyed  him  on  various  embassies,  and  in  the  last  year  of 
his  reign  made  him  his  Lord  Treasurer.  He  remained 
faithful  to  the  King's  cause,  which  even  the  Archbbhop 
had  deserted,  during  the  temporary  triumph  of  Queen 
Isabella.    At  this  time  he  was  compelled  to  remain  in 
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concealment,  but  when  the  yonng  King,  Edward  UL,  took 
upon  him  the  government  of  the  realm  (1330),  Stratford 
was  at  once  made  Lord  Chancellor.  In  1333  he  was 
elected  to  the  primacy.  He  ceased  to  be  Chancellor  in  the 
following  year,  bnt  again  received  the  Great  Seal  in  1335, 
and  retained  it  nntil  1337,  when  it  was  delivered  to  his 
brother,  Robert  de  Stratford, — "  the  single  instance  of  two 
brothers  holding  successively  the  office  of  Lord  Chan> 
cellor^."  In  1340  the  Archbishop  became  ChanceUor  for 
the  third  time,  and  in  the  same  year  was  again  succeeded 
by  his  brother. 

The  ML  of  the  Stratfords  was,  however,  at  hand.  The 
Archbishop  had  dissuaded  the  King  from  commencing  his 
French  war,  asserting  plainly  that  his  claim  to  the  crown 
of  France  was  not  a  sound  one.  It  is  probable  that  this 
advice  had  from  the  first  irritated  the  young  King,  but 
both  Stratfords  apparently  retained  his  favour  until  his 
sudden  return  from  France  in  1340,  after  his  great  naval 
victory  m  the  Zwyn.  But  from  this  victory  he  had,  how- 
ever,  gained  no  fruits,  and  he  had  incurred  immense  debts 
with  the  Flemings.  The  remittances  from  England  came  in 
but  slowly,  and  Edward,  finding  it  convenient  to  throw  the 
blame  on  those  he  had  left  in  authority  at  home,  on  his 
arrival  in  England  deprived  and  imprisoned  Robert  de 
Stratford,  then  the  Chancellor;  and  arraigned  the  Arch- 
bishop himself  of  high  treason,  acciising  him  of  malversa- 
tion of  the  subsidies  levied  for  the  war.  "The  Archbishop 
flies  from  Lambeth,  (two  other  bishops,  Lichfield  and 
Chichester,  the  King's  treasurers,  had  been  sent  to  the 
Tower).  At  Canterbury  he  ventures  to  excommunicate 
his  accusers,  the  King's  counsellors,  with  bell,  book,  and 
candle.  He  returns  to  London,  but  shrouds  himself  under 
the  privileges  of  Parliament,  rather  than  under  his  eccle- 

J  Lord  Campbell;  who  compares  the  two  Stratfords  in  the 
fourteenth  oentury,  to  the  two  Sootts,  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord 
Stowell^  in  the  nineteentK 
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sdastical  umnunity.  He  forces  his  way,  himself  bearing  his 
cross,  into  the  House  of  Peers,  as  his  place  of  security,  his 
one  safe  sanctuary.  He  is  at  last  obliged  to  submit,  ere 
he  can  be  admitted  to  compurgation,  to  an  investigation 
before  a  juiy  of  twelve  of  his  peers — ^four  prelates  and 
eight  nobles.  The  quarrel  is  settled  by  amicable  interven- 
tion, but  the  King  grants,  rather  than  condescends  to 
accept,  pardon.  This  arraignment  of  Becket's  successor 
without  a  general  insurrection  of  the  Church,  with  no  papal 
remonstrance,  though  Stratford  himself  held  the  loftiest 
doctrines  on  the  superiority  of  the  priest  to  the  layman, 
is  an  ominous  sign^."  England,  throughout  the  long 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  ''was  becoming  less  hierarchical,  the 
hierarchy  more  English."  The  heavy  taxation  of  the  Crown, 
to  which  the  clergy  had  been  compelled  to  submit,  made 
them  more  impatient  of  the  taxation  of  the  see  of  Eome, 
from  which  they  had  been  further  alienated  by  the  intrusion 
of  foreign  prelates  into  the  wealthiest  sees.  An  additional 
step  toward  rendering  the  Crown  independent  of  the  hier- 
archy was  taken  by  Edward  III.  on  the  fsdl  of  the  Strat* 
fords  by  the  appointment  of  a  layman  as  Chancellor  \ 

The  remaining  years  of  Archbishop  Stratford's  life  were 
comparatively  untroubled.  He  died  at  Mayfield  in  Sussex, 
on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1348,  and  was  interred  in 
his  own  cathedral,  where  his  monument  still  remains,  (Pt. 
I.  §  XXXV.)  In  his  native  town  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  he 
founded  a  collegiate  church. 

Some  time  before  the  death  of  Archbishop  Stratford, 
Edward  ILL  had  written  to  the  Pope,  Clement  VI.,  pro- 

^  Lat  Christ,  vi.  99.  The  prooeedings  against  Stratford  form 
an  important  preoedent,  aocording  to  Hallam,  towards  the  deter- 
mination of  t^e  question  whether  bishops  are  entitled,  on  charges 
of  treason  or  felony,  to  a  trial  by  the  peers.-rilfi^c^  A^es,  vol. 
yi  pp.  204^,  (ed.  1855). 

1  The  first  laj  Chancellor  was  Sir  Robert  Bourchier,  a  distin- 
guished soldier. 
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testing  against  the  p^>al  nominations  to  vacant  English 
sees,  whic^  liad  recent^  become  so  frequent ;  and  assert- 
ing, what  was  equally  an  innovation,  that  the  right  ci 
nomination  had  always  belonged  to  the  Crown.  Tbis  letter 
was  followed  up  by  the  ''  Statute  of  Provisors,"  passed  in 
1350.  Although  the  papal  intrusions  still  continued,  and 
rendered  other  measures  necessary,  the  stand  thus  made 
against  Kome  by  Edward  HE.  contributed  not  a  little  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  to  render  the  English 
hierarchy  more  completely  national". 

The  monks  of  Christ  Church  elected  Thomas  Bradwar- 
dine  as  Stratford's^sucoessor.  The  King,  however,  insisted 
on  the  appointment  of  John  Ufford,  a  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  and  Chancellor  of  England ;  who  was  accordingly 
recognised  by  the  Tofpe.  But  he  died  (May,  1349)  of  the 
terrible  'Black  Death,'  unconsecrated  and  without  the 
pall,  within  six  m(mths  of  his  ncHnination,  and  he  is» 
therefore,  not  reckoned  among  the  archbishops.  On  his 
death,  monks.  King,  and  Pope  agreed  in  their  choice  of 
[a.d.  1349,  June — ^Aug. — ^Edwabd  tH.]  Thomas  Bradwas- 
DINE,  the  "Doctor  Profundus"  (rfthe  Schoolmen,  who  had 
long  been  the  King's  confessor.  He  was  consecrated  at 
Avignon,  died  soon  after  his  return  to  England,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  at  Canterbury,  in  St.  Anselm's 
Chapel  Bradwardine  was  bom  at  Hartfield  in  Sussex, 
and  educated  at  Merton  College.  His  most  important 
book  was  a  tract  against  Pelagianism,  entitled  De  Catua 
Dei,  vel  de  Viriute  Dei,  Causa  Causarum,  Archbishop  Brad- 
wardine, says  Fuller,  "  mingled  his  profitable  doctrines  with 
a  sweet  and  amiable  conversation;  indeed,  he  was  skilled 
in  school  learning,  which  one  properly  calleth  'spinosa 
theologia;'  and  though  some  will  say,  'Can  figgs  grow  on 
thorns?'  yet  his  thorny  divinity  produced  much  sweet 
devotion  •  «  •  I  behold  him  as  the  most  pious  man  who, 

»  See,  for  a  notioe  of  the  "Statute  of  Proyiaon,'*  HaUam, 
Middle  Ages,  vol.  u.  pp.  289, 240,  (ed.  1856.) 
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from  Anselm  (not  to  say  Augustine)  to  Cranmer,  sat  on 
that  seat.  And  a  better  St.  Thomas,  though  not  sainted 
by  the  Pope,  than  one  of  his  predecessors  conmionly  so 
called"."  Chaucer  thus  alludes  to  him  in  his  "Nun's 
Priest's  tale"  :— 

''Bat  I  ne  cannot  boult  it  to  the  bren 
As  can  the  holy  Doototir  Saint  Austin, 
Or  Boece ;  or  the  Bishop  Bradwardine.* 

Archbishop  Bradwardine  was  the  most  conspicuous  of 
English  geometers  during  the  fourteenth  century:  *'Yet 
more  for  his  rank  and  for  his  theological  writings  than  for 
the  arithmetical  and  geometrical  speculations  which  gave 
him  a  place  in  science*^." 

The  primacy  had  been  vacant  three  times  within  the 
year ;  it  was  now  filled  by 
[a.d.  1349— 1366— Edwabd  m.]  Simon  Islip,  educated  at 
Merton,  bina  lege  probaitu,  and  the  King's  secretary.  As 
Archbishop,  Islip  is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  severe, 
and  to  have  cared  little  about  external  magnificence. 
He  built,  however,  the  greater  part  of  the  palace  at  May- 
field,  where  the  ruins  of  his  beautiful  hall  still  remain; 
and  completed  the  archiepiscopal  palace  at  Maidstone, 
which  Ufford  had  commenced.  Islip  is  said  to  have 
''wasted,  in  his  building,  more  of  the  timber  in  the  Dour- 
dennes  (Weald  of  Kent)  than  any  of  his  predecessors  p." 
At  Oxford  he  founded  and  endowed  Canterbury  Hall  (now 
forming  part  of  Christ  Church i),  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  blend  together  the  monastic  and  secular  clergy,  and  of 
which,  when  the  original  intention  had  apparently  Med, 
and  the  monks  had  been  removed,  Wycliffe  the  reformer 

■  Church  History,  cent.  xiy.  bk.  iii 
o  Hallam,  Lit  Hist,  pt  L  ch.  2.  §  84. 
p  Bircbington. 

4  A  memorial  of  Islip*s  foundation  remains  in  the  name  of 
"Canterbury  Quadrangle. " 
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was  named  Warden'.  Archbishop  Mp  died  at  Mayfield, 
April  26, 1366,  and  was  buried  in  the  nave  of  his  cathedral, 
whence  all  trace  of  his  tomb  has  disappeared. 
[a.d.  1866— 1868— Edwabd  HI.]  Simon  Langham,  Bishop 
of  Ely,  Treasurer  of  England,  and  (1363)  Lord  Chancellor, 
was  Islip's  successor.  That  he  was  not  altogether  popular 
appears  from  the  monastic  rhymes  which  recorded  his  trans- 
lation :— 

**  Exultant  ooeH  quia  Simon  venit  ab  Ely 
Oujos  in  adventum  flent  in  Kent  miUia  oentom." 

He  restored  the  monks  to  Canterbuiy  Hall,  and  dispos- 
sessed Wydiffe.  "Soon  after  his  translation,"  says  Col- 
Her,  **he  received  a  strict  order  from  Pope  Urban  V. 
to  enquire  into  the  pluralists  of  his  province;  and  here, 
upon  examination,  it  was  found  that  some  clerks  had  no 
less  than  twenty  benefices  and  dignities  by  papal  pro- 
visions, with  the  privileges,  over  and  above,  to  increase 
their  number  as  feu:  as  their  interest  would  reach*."  In 
1368  he  received  a  cardinal's  hat  from  Urban  V.,  and 
(Nov.  17,  1368)  resigned  his  archbishopric,  the  tempo- 
ralities of  which  had  already  been  seized  by  the  King,  who 
"  had  not  been  made  pre-acquainted  with  Jiis  promotion*." 
Langham  died  at  Avignon  in  1376,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  Carthusians  there,  whence,  three  years  later, 
his  remains  were  conveyed  to  the  Abbey  Church  of  West- 
minster, in  which  great  convent  he  had  been  successively 
monk,  prior,  and  abbot,  and  where  (in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Benedict)  his  tomb,  with  effigy,  still  remains. 

'  See  the  narrative  in  Milman's  Lat.  Christ,  vi  106. 

■  Collier,  Ch.  Hist.,  bk,  vi.  oent  xiv. 

^  Collier.  Dean  Milman  instances  the  fact  of  the  Archbishop's 
resignation  as  one  of  the  many  proois  of  a  **  change  in  the  national 
opinion  and  in  the  times,"  Tlie  cause,  however,  is  not  altogether 
evident  It  is  asserted  that  Langham  was  aiming  at  the  Pie^moj, 
and  that  when  he  found  his  hopes  in  that  direction  disappointed, 
''abdicati  sui  archiepiscopatus  penituisse  videtur."  —  Anglia 
Sacra,  i.  120. 
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[aj).  Oct.  1368— June,  1374— Edwabd  til.]  William 
Whittlesea,  a  nephew  of  Archbishop  Islip,  who  had 
employed  him  on  many  embassies  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
was  translated  to  Canterbury  from  Worcester  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Pope.  Little  is  recorded  of  this  Arch- 
bishop, whose  tomb,  in  the  nave  of  his  cathedral,  has  been 
long  destroyed. 

[a.d.  1375— June  14, 1381— Edwakd  m.,  Rjchakd  II.] 
Simon  op  Sudburt  was  translated  from  London  by  the 
provision  of  the  Pope,  who  knew  that  the  choice  would 
not  be  displeasing  to  Edward  III.  The  Mher  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, who  was  of  noble  birth,  was  Nigel  Theobald,  of 
Sudbury  in  Suffolk.  Simon  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to 
the  different  French  Universities,  in  which  he  pursued 
the  study  of  law  with  great  success.  He  afterwards  became 
Auditor  Rota  in  the  court  of  Innocent  VI.,  then  Chan- 
cellor of  Salisbury  and  Bishop  of  London,  from  which  see 
he  was  translated  to  Canterbury.  In  1379  (the  third  year 
of  Richard  II.)  the  great  seal  was  delivered  to  Archbishop 
Simon,  "  contra  gradum  suae  dignitatb,"  says  Walsingham, 
since  h^  had  never  been  Chancellor  before  his  elevation  to 
the  primacy. 

As  Chancellor,  Archbishop  Simon,  in  the  parliament  of 
Northampton  (1380),  proposed  the  famous  poll-tax  which 
served  as  an  excuse  for  the  outbreak  of  Wat  Tyler's  rebel- 
lion ;  and  as  Archbishop,  he  had  imprisoned  at  Maidstone 
the  priest  John  Ball,  *'  a  religious  demagogue  of  the  lowest 
order,"  who  became  one  of  its  principal  leaders.  After 
Jack  Straw  and  his  mob  had  advanced  from  Blackheath 
upon  London,  and  whilst  the  young  King  was  holding  his 
conference  with  the  mass  of  the  rebels  at  Mile-end,  Wat 
Tyler,  with  a  body  of  400  men,  broke  into  the  Tower,  in 
which  the  Archbishop,  and  Robert  Hales,  the  Treasurer, 
had  remained  after  the  departure  of  the  King  to  Mile-end ; 
— seized,  and  beheaded  them.  The  Archbishop  had  passed 
the  night  in  prayer,  and  was  in  the  act  of  celebrating  Mass 
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when  the  noise  of  the  attack  was  first  heard.  He  presented 
himself  of  his  own  accord  to  the  rebels,  and  was  dragged  to 
the  castle  yard,  where  he  warned  them  that  yiolence  offo^d 
to  him  would  possibly  lead  to  the  placing  of  all  England 
under  an  interdict.  In  spite  of  the  fervour  with  which 
he  addressed  them, — "erat  vir  eloquentissimus,"  says  Wal- 
ftingham,  "  et  incomparabiliter  ultra  omnes  regni  sapientes 
sapiens," — ^he  was  compelled  to  kneel,  and  after  many  blows 
his  head  was  struck  ofL  He  died  imploring  pardon  on  his 
enemies.  His  body  remained  on  the  ground  all  that  day 
and  a  part  of  the  next,  no  one  venturing  to  touch  it.  His 
head,  like  that  of  the  Treasurer,  was  fixed  on  a  pike,  and 
after  being  carried  in  mockeiy  through  the  streets,  was 
hung  over  London  Bridge.  A  man  named  John  Starling, 
who  boasted  that  he  had  killed  the  Archbishop,  was  himself 
beheaded  a  few  days  later ;  and  Walsingham  asserts  that 
more  than  one  miracle  was  afterwards  wrought  at  the  inter- 
cession of  the  murdered  Simon  of  Sudbuiy.  Ck>mparisons 
were  even  made  between  him  and  the  great  martyr  of 
Canterbury,  as  in  Gower's  Fm  damantU: — 

"  Quatoor  in  mortem  spinunmt  foBdera  Thoma ; 
Simonis  at  centum  mille  dedere  necenL" 

The  Archbishop's  body  was  conveyed  to  Canterbury,  and 
buried  in  the  south  choir-aisle  of  his  cathedral,  (Pt.  I. 
{  XXXV.)  "  Not  many  years  ago,  when  this  tomb  was  ac- 
cidentally opened,  the  body  was  seen  within,  wrapped  in 
cerecloth,  a  leaden  ball  occupying  the  vacant  space  of  the 
head*."  Archbishop  Simon  rebuHt  much  of  the  church  of 
St.  (}eorge  at  Sudbury,  his  native  place,  and  founded 
a  college  of  secular  priests  there.  At  Canterbury  he  built 
the  west  gate,  still  remaining,  and  great  part  of  the  city 
walls.  In  commemoration  of  the  benefits  he  had  bestowed 
on  their  town,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  used  to  pay  an 
annual  visit  to  his  tomb  "  to  pray  for  his  souL" 

«  Stanley. 
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[A.D.  1381— July  31,  1396— RicHABj)  U.]  William  Cour- 
TENAY,  son  of  Hugh  Courtenaj,  Earl  of  Devon,  was  trans- 
lated to  Canterbury  from  London,  like  his  predecessor. 
The  recent  rebellion  had  been  attributed,  with  entire  in- 
justice, to  the  spread  of  Wycliffe's  doctrines,  and  John  Ball 
was  regarded  as  his  partisan.  "  Between  the  two  men  there 
was  no  connection,  less  sympathy."  Wycliffe  had  already 
twice  appeared  before  Courtenay  as  Bishop  of  London,  and 
had  twice  defied  or  escaped  prosecution.  Now,  however, 
the  Archbishop,  fiill  of  the  indignation  and  terror  inspired 
by  the  sight  of  his  predecessor's  headless  trunk,  "  summoned 
a  synod  to  deliberate  and  determine  on  the  measures  to  be 
taken  concerning  certain  strange  and  dangerous  opinions 
widely  prevalent,  as  well  among  the  nobility  as  among  the 
commons  of  the  realm'."  The  synod  condemned  twenty- 
four  articles  gathered  out  of  the  writings  of  Wycliffe,  and 
much  persecution  of  those  supposed  to  favour  him  speedily 
followed.  But  the  WycMtes  were  not  silenced,  nor  was 
Wycliffe  himself  drowned  "  in  so  strong  a  stream  as  ran 
against  him."  "  Admirable,"  continues  Fuller, "  that  a  hare 
80  often  hunted  by  so  many  packs  of  dogs  should  die  at  last 
quietly  sitting  in  his  form'." 

Archbishop  Courtenay,  more  fortunate  than  his  prede- 
cessor Mepham,  succeeded  in  establishing  his  right  to  the 
visitation  of  his  province,  although,  like  Mepham,  he  was 
opposed  by  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  (see  Ex£TSR — Bishop 
Bbantyngham)  and  of  Salisbury.  He  died  July  31, 1396, 
at  Maidstone,  but  there  is  some  doubt  whether  he  was  in- 
terred there  or  at  Canterbury.  His  monument  remains,  how- 
ever, in  the  cathedral,  adjoining  that  of  the  Black  Prince 
(Part  I.  §  XXXI.),  of  whose  will,  Courtenay,  when  Bishop  of 
London,  had  been  one  of  the  executors.  He  left  large  sums 
toward  the  completion  of  the  nave  of  Canterbury,  the  re- 

▼  Lat  Christ,  tI  127. 

'  Church  Hist,  oenU  xiv.  bk.  !▼•  Wycliffe  died  at  his  parson- 
age at  Lutterworth,  Dec  81, 1384. 
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building  of  which  had  been  commenced  under  Archbishop 
Simon,  and  was  continued  during  his  own  archiepiscopate. 
At  Maidstone  he  rebuilt  the  diurch,  dedicating  it  afresh  to 
All  Saints,  and  connecting  it  with  the  college  of  secular 
priests  which  he  established  there. 
[a.d.  1396— 1414— Richard  II.,  Hrnbt  IV.,  and  Hevrt  V.] 
Thomas  Arttndel,  by  papal  proyision,  was  translated  to 
Canterbury  from  York.  He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Fitz- 
alan,  thirteenth  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  younger  brother  of 
Richard  the  fburtee  ith  earl,  who  was  beheaded.  The  new 
Archbishop  had  scarcely  been  enthroned  when  he  became 
involved  in  the  conspiracy  for  which  his  brothar,  the  Eaij 
of  Arundel,  was  executed  before  his  foce ;  and  was  himself 
exiled.  He  fled  to  the  Papal  Court,  where  he  remained 
until  the  success  of  Bolingbroke's  expedition  restored  him 
to  his  see.  It  was  Archbishop  Arundel  who  received  the 
abdication  of  Richard  IL,  by  whom  he  had  been  exiled. 
"Arundel  presented  Henry  to  the  people  as  their  king, . .  . 
Arundel  set  the  crown  upon  his  brow, . . .  Arundel  might 
seem  to  have  forgetten  in  his  loyal  seal  that  he  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  Becket.  In  the  insurrection  of  the  Earls  of  Kent 
and  Salisbury,  two  clergymen  were  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered  without  remonstrance  frt)m  the  Primate.  .  .  . 
When  Archbishop  Scrope  (of  York),  after  the  revolt  of 
the  Percies,  is  beheaded  as  a  traitor,  Arundel  keeps 
silence  ^** 

In  the  first  Parliament  of  Henry  IV.  (1400)  the  statut* 
De  hosretieo  eomburendo,  necessary  to  legalize  the  burning  of 
heretics,  was  enacted;  and  under  its  provisions  William 
Sawtree,  a  Wycliffite  preacher  at  St.  Osyth's,  in  the  city, 
was  solemnly  condenmed  by  Archbishop  Arundel  in  a  con- 
vocation  at  St.  Paul's  (1408),  and  delivered  to  the  secular 
arm  for  burning.  Sawtree  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  first 
English  Protestant  martyr,  although  "he  does  not  lead  the 

7  Lat.  Christ.,  ti\  142. 
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holy  army  with  much  dignity  *."  Two  other  Lollards,  John 
Badbee  and  WilUam  Thorpe,  were  condemned  by  the  Arch- 
bishop  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  the  first  of  whom 
was  burnt.  After  the  accession  of  Henry  V.,  Arundel  was 
principally  employed  in  attacking  the  famous  head  of  the 
Lollards,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Ck)bham,  whose  histoiy 
need  not  be  related  here.  Arundel  was  present  at  the 
head  of  the  other  bishops  in  the  Dominican  convent  at  Lon- 
don when  Cobham  was  condemned  in  1413. 

Archbishop  Arundel  died  Feb.  19,  141|.  In  the  Par- 
liament of  1407  he  had  firmly  defended  the  clergy  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Commons,  who  sought  to  throw  the 
burden  of  their  taxation  upon  the  wealth  of  the  Church ; 
but  his  archiepiscopate  is  chiefly  memorable  for  his  perse- 
cution of  the  Lollards,  whose  teaching  was  spreading  too 
widely,  and  was  far  too  dangerous  to  the  hierarchy,  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  unchecked. 
[aj).  1414— April  12,  1443— Henry  V.  and  Hbhet  VI.] 
Heket  Chichele,  elected  by  the  monks,  would  not  con- 
sent to  recognise  their  election  until  it  had  been  confirmed 
by  Pope  John  XXm. '  Chichele  was  bom  about  the  year 
1362,  of  wealthy  but  not  of  noble  parents,  at  Higham  Fer- 
rers in  Northamptonshire,  and  was  educated  in  Wykeham's 
colleges  at  Winchester  and  Oxford.  His  especial  patron 
was  Richard  Metford,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  made  him 
archdeacon  successively  of  Dorset  and  of  Salisbury,  and  by 
whose  advice  he  was  appointed  in  1397  ambassador  to 

*  MUmaa,  vi.  144.  Sawtree  on  his  trial  dedlared  that  he  had 
nevar  made  a  fonner  recantation,  the  proofs  of  which  were  brought 
into  court.  ** But,"  says  Fuller,  "let  those  who  seTerely  censure 
him  for  onee  denying  the  truth,  and  do  know  who  it  was  that 
denied  his  Master  thrice,  take  heed  they  do  not  as  bad  a  deed 
more  than /our  times  themselves.  May  Sawtree's  final  constancy 
be  as  surely  practised  by  men,  as  his  fiurmer  cowardliness  no  doubt 
is  pardoned  by  God."— CAmtcA  Hi$t.,  bk.  iv.  cent.  xv. 

*  The  Pope,  however,  whilst  he  nominated  Chichele,  daimed 
the  right  of  provision. 
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Gregory  XII.  at  Sienna.  By  this  Pope's  "provision"  he 
was  afterwards  consecrated  at  Lucca  Bishop  of  St.  David's ; 
and  in  1409  Chichele  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Pisa^ 
where  he  assented  to  the  degradation  of  Gregory  XIL  In 
1414  he  became  archbishop. 

It  is  certain  that  Shakspeare  has,  with  entire  historical 
truth,  represented  (see  "Henry  V./'  act  L  sc.  I,  2)  the 
Primate  as  justifying,  if  not  urging,  the  "iniquitous  claim" 
of  Henry  V.  to  the  crown  of  France.  "The  lavish  sub- 
sidies of  the  Church  were  bestowed  with  unexampled 
readiness  and  generosity  for  these  bloody  campaigns.  It 
was  more  than  gratitude  to  the  House  of  Lancaster  for 
their  firm  support  of  the  Church  and  the  statute  for  burn- 
ing heretics;  it  was  a  deliberate  diversion,  a  successful 
one,  of  the  popular  passions  to  a  foreign  war,  from  their 
bold  and  resolute  aggressions  on  the  Churchy" — much 
of  the  temporalities  of  which  the  Commons  in  Parliament 
had  more  than  once  proposed  to  strip  away.  Archbishop 
Arundel  had  resisted  them  boldly  and  openly ;  Archbishop 
Chichele  by  diverting  attention  to  a  French  war,  and  by 
promising  large  subsidies  from  ther  clergy  for  its  mainten- 
ance. He  retained  the  favour  of  Henry  Y.  throughout 
that  King's  life,  and  was  godfather  to  the  Prince,  after- 
wards  Henry  VI. 

Whilst,  however,  the  English  hierarchy  was  thus  defend- 
ing itself,  the  new  Pope,  Martin  Y .,  who  after  the  Council 
of  Constance  "resumed  all  the  haoghty  demeanour  and 
language  of  former  pontiff,"  addressed  Chichele  as  the 
metropolitan  of  the  English  Church,  reproving  his  "crimi- 
nal remissness  and  cowardice"  in  not  opposing  and  procur- 
ing the  reversal  of  the  many  statutes— especially  those  of 
**  provisors"  and  of  "  praemunire" — by  which  the  papal 
power  in  England  had  been  held  in  check.  Chichele  is 
reminded  that  he  is  the  successor  of  the  glorious  martyr 
St. Thomas.  But  the  Archbishop  "strove  to  maintain 
i»  Ut.  Christ,  vi.  236. 
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a  middle  coiirse.  He  could  not  defy  the  Pope,  he  knew 
that  he  conld  not  annul  the  law  of  England.  He  urged 
on  a  Parliament  at  Westminster  the  terrors  of  a  papal 
interdict  on  the  land.  The  Parliament  paid  no  further 
regard  to  these  terrors  than  to  petition  the  Pope  to  restore 
the  Primate  of  England  to  his  favour « ;"  and  the  University 
of  Oxford,  whilst  they  give  him  the  title  of  the  "golden 
candlestick  of  the  Church  of  England,"  declare  to  the  Pope 
that  Chichele  "stood  in  the  sanctuary  of  God  as  a  firm 
wall  that  heresy  could  not  shake  nor  simony  undermine 
.  .  ,  .  that  he  was  the  darling  of  the  people  and  the 
foster-parent  of  the  clergy."  The  Archbishop,  however, 
was  never  restored  to  the  favour  of  the  Court  of  Bome 
during  the  pontificate  of  Martin  Y. 

In  his  native  town  of  Higham  Ferrers,  Archbishop  Chi- 
chele founded  a  collegiate  church  and  a  hospital.  At  Ox- 
ford he  was  the  founder  of  St.  Bernard's  College  (for  Cister- 
cian students), — ^which  after  the  Beformation  became  St. 
John's, — and  of  All  Souls';  in  the  name  and  statutes  of 
which  College  it  is  possible  to  trace  that  "  deep  remorse 
for  his  sin"  in  instigating  the  last  great  war  of  conquest  in 
France,  with  which  \ns  declining  years  were  haunted. 
The  members  of  the  Society  were  enjoined  to  pray  for  the 
<*  souls  of  Henry  V.,  and  the  Buke  of  Clarence,  together 
with  those  of  ail  the  dukes,  earls,  barons,  knights,  esquires, 
and  other  subjects  of  the  Crown  of  England,  who  had  fallen 
in  the  war  with  Prance."  At  Canterbury,  Archbishop 
Chichele  built  and  famished  with  books  a  library  for  the 
monks  of  Christ  Church. 

In  1442  the  Archbishop  applied  to  Pope  Eugenius  for 
permission  to  resign  his  see,  since  he  was  "so  heavy  laden, 
aget^,  infirm,  and  weak,  as  not  to  be  able  any  longer  to 
bear  the  burden  of  it."  Before  any  reply  was  received, 
however,  Chichele  died,  April  12,  1443,  having  held  his 
archiepiscopate  for  nearly  thirty  years,  a  longer  period 
c  Lat  Christ,  vi.  289. 
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than  any  of  bis  predecessors.  His  tomb,  which  was  oon- 
stracted  by  himself  during  his  lifetime,  and  is  kept  in  re- 
pair by  the  society  of  All  Souls',  remains  m  the  north  choir- 
aisle  of  his  cathedral  (Pt.  I.  §  xxiv.)*  ^^  ^^  ^  cdkge, 
seems  to  indicate  a  deeply  penitential  spirit. 

[aj).  1443 — July  6,  1452— Hewey  VI.]  Johh  Stajfokd, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  whom  Chichele  had  recom- 
mended to  the  Pope  as  his  successor,  was  accordingly 
nominated  by  Eugenins  IV.,  with  the  King's  consent.  He 
was  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  had  been  patronized  by 
Chichele,  and  was  made  by  Henry  Y.  Dean  of  Wells  and 
Treasurer  of  England.  Martin  Y.  appointed  him  to  the 
see  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  1425,  and  in  1431  he  became 
Lord  Chancellor,  an  ofBce  which  he  retained  fat  more  than 
ten  years,  a  period  of  unusual  length.  Ardibishop  Stafford, 
who  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  either  as  chancellor 
or  archbishop  by  no  very  remarkable  ability,  died  at  Maid- 
stone in  1452.  He  was  buried  in  the  south  choir-aisle  of 
his  cathedral. 

[A.D.  Sept.  1462— March,  1454r— Henbt  YI.]  John  Kkmp, 
Archbishop  of  York,  succeeded.  He  was  bom  at  Wye,  in 
Kent ;  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford ;  became  Arch- 
deacon of  Durham;  Bishop  suocessiyely  of  Bodiester, 
Chichester,  and  London;  and  in  1425  Archbishop  of  YoAi. 
In  1439  he  was  created  Cardinal  of  St.  Balbina,  and  was 
further  raised  to  be  Cardinal  of  St.  Rufina  on  his  trans- 
lation  to  Canterbury.  Hence  a  verse  concerning  him 
ran, — 

"  Bis  primas,  ter  prases,  et  bis  Cardine  ftmotua." 

He  died  at  a  great  age,  before  he  had  been  six  months  pri- 
mate, and  is  buried  in  the  north  choir-aisle  (Pt.  I.  §  xxxt.) 
When  Archbishop  of  York  he  raised  to  a  collegiate  church, 
and  endowed  accordingly,  the  parish  church  of  his  natiTe 
place,  Wye. 
[a.d.  1454— 1486— Henbt  YL,  Edwabd  IY.,  Edwabd  Y., 
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BioHABD  HL,  HEiraT  YII.]  Thomas  BoxTBcmsB,  Bishop 
of  Elj,  was  freely  elected  by  the  monks,  whom  the  King 
would  in  DO  way  influence.  He  was  the  son  of  William 
Bourchier,  Count  of  Eu  in  Normandy,  and  Earl  of  Essex  in 
England,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Woodstock,  sixth 
son  of  Edward  UL,  of  whom  the  Archbishop  was  conse- 
quently the  great  grandson.  Archbishop  Bourchier  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  of  which  Uniyersity  he  became  Chan- 
cellor in  1434 ;  in  1435  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, whence  he  was  removed  to  Ely  in  1443<  In  1454 
he  become  Archbishop,  and  in  1464  he  was  created  Cardinal 
of  "  St.  Cyriacus  in  Thermis." 

Archbishop  Bourchier  fell  iq>on  troubled  times,  and  was 
called  upon  more  than  once  to  play  a  difficult  part.  In 
1455,  whilst*  the  royal  authority  was  for  a  short  time  re- 
sumed by  Queen  M^ffgaret,  Archbishop  Bourchier  was  made 
Chancellor,  and  he  was  allowed  to  retain  the  Qreat  Seal 
after  the  battle  of  St.Alban's  in  the  spring  of  the  same 
year  (May  22),  which  gave  back  the  power  to  the  Yorkists. 
He  did  not  resign  it  until  October  1456,  when  the  party  of 
the  Bed  Bose  was  again  uppermost.  The  great  seal  was 
once  more  in  his  custody  for  a  short  time  in  1460.  The 
Archbishop,  who  had  always  affected  neutrality  in  the 
struggle  between  the  two  Boses,  effected  their  final  union 
hj  performing  the  marriage  ceremony  between  Henry  "VTI. 
and  Elizabeth  of  York  (Jan.  18, 1486).  Two  months  after- 
wards (March  30),  Archbishop  Bourchier  closed  his  long 
life  at  his  palace  of  Knowle,  and  was  interred  at  Canter- 
bury, where  his  tomb  remains. 

His  episcopate,  as  Bishop  suooessiyely  of  Worcester  and 
of  Ely,  and  as  Archbishop,  lasted  for  51  years ;  and  is  the 
longest  on  record  in  the  English  Church.  For  thirty-two 
of  those  years  he  filled  the  primacy.  Throughout  his  HfQ, 
Archbishop  Bourchier  was  an  active  patron  of  learning 
and  of  men  of  letters ;  and  has  the  honour  of  having  contri- 
buted toward  the  introduction  of  printing  into  this  country. 

TOL.  I.  FT.  U.  H  ll 
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[A.D.  U86— Sept.  150Q— Heitbly  VII.]  John  Mobtos,  like 
his  predecessor,  was  translated  to  Ganterbuiy  from  Ely. 
He  was  bom  in  1410,  at  Bere,  in  Dorsetshire,  of  good  but 
not  distingoished  parentage ;  was  edncated  at  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  which  University  he  became  L^m  Doehr, 
and  was  afterwards  patronized  by  Archbishop  Bourchier, 
who  recommended  him  to  Heniy  VI.  He  served  that 
King  faithfully  as  a  privy  councillor  until  Edward  IV.  was 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  "when  he  thought  it  not 
inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen  to  submit  to 
the  ruling  powers  without  renouncing  his  former  attach- 
ments*." The  royal  favour  was  continued  to  Morton  by 
Edward  IV.,  who  made  him  Master  of  the  Bolb,  Bishop  of 
Ely  (in  1478),  and  by  his  last  will  appointed  him  one  of  his 
executors.  In  this  ci^>acity  he  had  some  sort  of  guardian- 
ship of  the  royal  children;  and  Bichard  of  Qlouoester, 
who  had  made  overtures  to  him  in  vain,  found  it  necessary 
for  the  success  of  his  projects  to  remove  the  Archbishop, 
who  was  accordingly  committed  to  the  Tower  after  the 
famous  scene  at  the  council  from  which  Lord  Hastings 
was  led  off  to  execution.  This  scene  has  been  drawn  by 
Shakespeare  from  Sir  Thomas  More's  "Life  of  Bichard 
m." — the  details  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  furnished 
by  Morton,  himself  the  Bishop  of  Ely  whose  strawberries 
were  so  £Eunous : — 

"  Olo.  My  Lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Holbom 
I  saw  good  Btrawbenies  in  youi;'  garden  there, 
I  do  beeeeoh  you  send  for  norne  of  them. 
JSfy,  Many,  and  will  my  lord,  with  all  my  heart 

•       •••••• 

Where  is  my  Lord  Protector !    I  have  sent 
For  theie  strawberries  ...••" 

After  a  petition  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  which 
declared  that,  ''like  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  she 

'  Lord  Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Ghancellors,  i.  412. 
•  KiDg  Bichard  III.,  act  ill  so.  4. 
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was  moved  with  pity  over  the  lamentable  distress  of  this 
her  dearest  son,"  Morton  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
Bake  of  Buckingham,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of 
Brecknock.  Thence  he  managed  to  escape,  and  joined 
the  Earl  of  Bichmond  on  the  Continent,  whose  invasion  he 
assisted  in  planning.  After  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  Morton 
was  recalled  to  England,  and  on  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Boorchier  Henry  VII.  procured  his  election  to  the  primacy. 
In  the  year  1493  he  obtained  a  cardinal's  hat  for  the 
Archbishop  from  Pope  Alexander  VI.  The  marriage  of 
Henry  with  Elizabeth  of  York,  although  celebrated  by 
Archbishop  Bourchier,  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
brought  about  by  Morton. 

In  1487  Archbishop  Morton  was  made  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  continued  in  this  office,  and  in  the  unabated  confidence 
of  the  King,  for  thirteen  years,  until  his  death  in  1500. 
"Although  he  f^peared  merely  to  execute  the  measures 
of  the  King,  he  was  in  reality  the  chief  author  of  the  system 
for  controlling  the  power  of  the  great  feudal  barons,  and 
he  may  be  considered  the  model,  as  he  was  the  pre- 
cursor, of  Cardinal  Bichelieu,  who  in  a  later  age  accom- 
plished the  same  object  still  more  effectually  in  Erance^" 
Archbishop  Morton,  however,  encouraged  the  "indefinite 
exactions  miscalled  benevolences"  from  which  Henry  reaped 
no  small  profit ;  and  he  is  "  famous  for  the  dilemma  which 
he  proposed  to  merchants  and  others  whom  he  solicited  to 
contribute.  He  told  those  who  lived  handsomely  that  their 
opulence  was  manifest  by  their  rate  of  expenditure.  Those, 
again,  whose  course  of  living  was  less  sumptuous,  must 
have  grown  rich  by  their  economy.  Either  class  could 
well  afford  assistance  to  their  sovereign.  This  piece  of 
logic,  unanswerable  in  the  mouth  of  a  privy  ooimcillor,  ac- 
quired the  name  of  'Morton's  fork».' " 

Cardinal  Morton  procured  from  Alexander  YI.  the  ca- 

'  Lord  Campbell's  Chancellors,  L  414. 
ff  Hallam,  Const.  Hist.,  oh.  i. 
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nonization  of  bis  great  predecessor,  St.  Ansekn.  He  died 
at  Knowle  (Sept.  1500),  and  bis  tomb,  constructed  during 
bis  lifetime,  remains  in  tbe  crypt  of  bis  catbedral,  (Pt.  L 
§  XL.)  His  portrait  bas  tbos  been  drawn  in  tbe  intro- 
duction to  tbe  "  Utopia,"  by  Sir  Tbomas  More,  vbo  knew 
bim  well : — "  He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  in  advanced  years, 
but  not  broken  by  age ;  bis  aspect  begot  reverence  ratber 
tban  fear.  He  sometimes  took  pleasure  to  try  tbe  mental 
qualities  of  tbose  wbo  came  as  suitors  to  bim  on  business, 
by  speaking  briskly  tbougb  decorously  to  tbem,  and  thereby 
discovered  tbeir  spirit  and  sdf-oommand ;  and  be  was  mudi 
deligbted  witb  a  display  of  energy,  so  tbat  it  did  not  grow 
up  to  impudence,  as  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  bis 
own  temperament,  and  best  fitting  men  for  af&iirs.  He 
spoke  botb  gracefully  and  migbtily;  be  was  eminently 
skilled  in  tbe  law ;  be  bad  a  comprebensive  understanding;, 
and  a  very  retentive  memory;  and  tbe  excellent  talents 
witb  wbicb  nature  bad  fumisbed  bim  were  improved  by 
study  and  discipline." 

[a.d.  1501— Feb.  15,  1503— Henet  YII.]  Henet  Dbi» 
was  translated  from  Salisbury,  after  Tbomas  Langton, 
Bisbop  of  Wincbester,  wbo  bad  first  been  elected,  bad  died 
of  tbe  plague  before  bis  translation  could  be  effected. 
Dean  bunself,  wbo  bad  been  translated  from  Bangor  to 
Salisbury,  and  to  wbom  tbe  Great  Seal  was  committed  (but 
witb  tbe  title  of  Lord  Keeper  only)  on  tbe  deatb  of  Arcb- 
bisbop  Morton,  died  at  Lambetb  witbin  a  year  of  bis  eleva- 
tion. He  was  buried  at  Canterbury  in  tbe  transept  of  tbe 
Martyrdom.    No  monument  remams. 

[a.d.  1503— Aug.  23,  1532— Henbt  VIL,  Henkt  VUL] 
William  Wabhak,  bom  at  Okely,  near  Basingstoke,  of 
a  good  Hampsbire  family,  was  educated  at  Wincbester  and 
at  New  College.  His  first  patron  was  Arcbbisbop  Morton, 
wbo  recommended  bim  to  Henry  YII.,  by  wbom  he  was 
sent  on  a  mission  to  tbe  court  of  Burgundy  to  remonstrate 
against  tbe  countenance  given  by  tbe  Duchess  Margaret^ 
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sister  of  Edward  IV.,  to  the  pretended  Duke  of  Torl^ 
Perkin  Warbeck.  On  his  return,  Warham  was  made 
Master  of  the  BoUs  and  Bishop  of  London,  and  in  1503 
was  tianslaied  to  Canterbury.  His  installation  feast  was 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  on  record,  (see  Ft.  I.  §  uv.) 
The  Great  Seal,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Keeper,  was  given  to 
Warham  when  Bishop  of  London,  immediately  oa  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Dean.  He  retained  it  (as  Lord 
Chancellor  after  his  elevation  to  the  primacy)  nntil  1515, 
when  the  plotting  of  Wolsey  compelled  him  to  resign. 

As  Archbishop,  Warham  placed  the  crown  on  the  head 
of  Hoary  Vlll.,  against  whose  marriage  with  his  brother's 
widow,  Catherine  of  Airagon,  he  protested  from  the  first. 
Great  jealousy  existed  between  the  Archbishop  and  Wolsey, 
who  coveted  the  possession  of  the  Great  Seal,  which  Warhm 
long  retained  in  spite  of  him,  and  whose  legatine  autho- 
rity interfered  with  the  legitimate  supremacy  of  the  Pri- 
mate,   Warham  retired  from  the  court,  after  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  Great  Seal  in  1515,  but  was  stiU  exposed  to  the 
insults  of  Wolsey  until  the  Ml  of  the  Carduial  in  1527. 
The  Archbishop,  however,  never  returned  to  the  court  of 
Henry.    Although  he  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
original  ^ptapal  dispensation  for  the  King's  marriage  was 
ultra  vires,  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  divorce,  Warham, 
foreseeing  the  great  changes  that  were  impending,  had 
embraced  the  side  of  the  "  old  religion,"  and  had  in  effect 
shewn  himself  opposed  to  the  divorce,  unless  with  the  full 
consent  of  the  Pope.    He  passed  his  latter  years  at  his 
different  Kentish  pahices,  on  the  repairs  of  many  of  which 
he  spent  large  sums,  occupied  with  the  duties  of  his  diocese, 
and  with  literature,  of  which  he  shewed  himself  an  en- 
lightened patron.    Shortly  before  his  death  he  gave,  as 
did  others  of  his  party,  some  countenance  to  the  famous 
Nun  of  Kent,  Elizabeth  Barton.    He  died,  happily  for 
himself,  since  he  thus  escaped  "the  evils  to  which  More  and 
Pisher  were  soon  afterwards  exposed,  Aug.  23,  1532, 
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at  St.  Stephen's,  near  Canterbmy.  On  bis  death-bed  he 
asked  what  money  there  was  in  his  coffers,  and  being  told 
thirty  ponnds,  replied,  "Satis  yiatid  ad  ccdmn."  His 
tomb  remains  in  the  transept  of  the  Martyrdom,  (Pt.  L 
in.) 

Archbbhop  Warham  had  early  contracted  a  firiendship 
with  Erasmus,  whom  he  induced  to  visit  England,  and  upon 
whom  he  bestowed  the  living  of  Aldingboum  in  Kent. 
Erasmus  dedicated  to  the  Archbishop  his  edition  of  St. 
Jerome;  and  in  a  letter  written  shortly  after  Warham^s 
death,  having  described  his  occupation  as  Chancellor  and 
Ardibishop,  he  proceeds  to  give  the  following  picture  of 
him:  "His  only  relaxation  was  pleasant  reading,  or  dis- 
coursing with  a  man  of  learning.  Although  he  had  bishops, 
dukes,  and  earls  at  his  table,  his  dinners  never  lasted  above 
an  hour.  He  appeared  in  splendid  robes  becoming  his 
station ;  but  his  tastes  were  exceedin^y  simjde.  He  rarely 
suffered  wine  to  toudi  bis  lips ;  and  ^dien  he  was  turned  of 
seventy  his  usual  beverage  was  small  beer  (perienwem  eere- 
visiam  quam  illi  biriam  voamf),  whidi  he  drank  veiy 
sparingly.  But  while  he  himsdf  abstained  from  almost 
everything  at  table,  yet  so  cheerful  was  his  countenance 
and  so  festive  his  talk,  that  he  enlivened  and  charmed  all 
who  were  present  ...  He  made  it  a  rule  to  abstain  en- 
tirely from  supper He  shunned  indecency  and 

slander  as  one  would  a  serpent.  So  this  illustiions  man 
made  the  day,  the  shortness  of  whidi  many  allege  as  a  pre- 
text for  their  idleness,  long  enough  for  all  the  various 
public  and  private  duties  he  had  to  perform." 
[A.D.  153a— 1566— Hbnbt  VIIL,  Bdwam)  VL,  Mabt.] 
Thomas  Crakmeb,  the  successor  of  Warham,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  first  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Canterbniy. 
He  would  only  consent  to  accept  the  archbishopric  as  coming 
immediately  from  the  King,  without  any  kind  of  papal 
intervention ;  and  both  before  and  at  the  time  of  his  conse- 
cration, made  a  solemn  protest  against  any  interpretation 
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of  the  oaths  he  was  about  to  take,  which  should  be  opposed 
to  his  obedience  to  the  King,  to  the  laws  of  England,  or  to 
his  support  of  the  Keformation. 

Cranmer  was  bom  in  the  year  1489,  of  a  good  and 
ancient  family,  at  Aslacton,  in  Nottinghamshire.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  Fellow  of  Jesus 
College.  In  1529,  whilst  the  plague  was  raging  at  Cam- 
bridge, Cranmer  retired  with  two  of  his  pupils  to  Waltham 
Abbey  in  Essex,  where  he  accidentally  met  Fox  and  Gar- 
diner, the  King's  almoner  and  secretary.  To  them  Cranmer 
declared  his  opinion  that  the  great  question  of  the  royal 
diyorce,  then  in  full  agitation,  might  far  better  be  decided 
"  by  the  divines  of  the  universities  of  Christendom  upon 
the  authority  of  God's  Word,"  than  by  any  appeal  to  the 
Pope.  Henry,  weary  of  his  long  negotiations  with  Pope 
Clement  Vll.,  pronounced  that  "  the  man  had  the  sow  by 
the  right  ear,"  sent  for  Cranmer  to  court,  made  him  his 
chaplain,  and  placed  him  in  the  family  of  Thomas  Boleyn, 
Earl  of  Wiltshire,  father  of  the  future  Queen,  with  orders  to 
write  upon  the  subject  of  the  divorce.  Cranmer  did  so, 
and  was  afterwards  made  Archdeacon  of  Taunton. 

In  1530,  Cranmer  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  on 
his  embassy  to  the  papal  court.  His  book  was  presented 
to  Clement,  and  he  offered  to  maintain  its  assertions  in 
public,  but  found  no  opponent.  The  Pope  at  this  time 
made  him  his  Penitentiary  throughout  England,  Irehmd, 
and  Wales.  "Only  to  stay  his  stomach  for  that  time," 
says  Fuller,  "  in  hope  of  a  more  plentiful  feast  hereafter, 
if  Cranmer  had  been  pleased  to  take  his  repast  on  any 
popish  preferment."  This,  however,  he  did  not  propose  to 
himself.  From  Bologna,  where  he  had  found  the  Pope, 
he  passed  into  Grermany,  and  there  married  the  niece  of 
Osiander,  who,  like  himself,  had  written  in  favour  of  the 
divorce.  He  was  still  absent  in  1532,  when  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Warham  occurred ;  and  was  not  himself  conse- 
crated Archbishop  until  March  in  the  following  year.    The 
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Bishops  of  Lmcoln,  Exeter^  and  St.  Asaph  officiated  at  the 
oeremony. 

As  Archbishop,  Cranmer  pronounced  (M&J  33, 1533)  the 
sentence  of  divoroe  between  Henry  and  Catherine,  and  on 
the  25th  of  the  same  month  the  King  was  secretly  married 
to  Anne  Boleyn,  by  Dr.  Ro^xdand  Lee,  one  of  his  ch^lains. 
It  was  Cranmer  who  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the 
newQaeen,  and  who  baptized  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  being 
at  the  same  time  one  of  her  sponsors.  After  the  trial  of 
Anne  Boleyn  he  pronounced  in  turn  that  marriage  void, 
and  acted  as  confessor  to  the  unhappy  queoi  during  her 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower.  Throughout  his  episcopate, 
Cranmer,  the  first  married  Primate,  vigorously  supported 
the  reformmg  party.  In  the  year  1537  he  assisted  in  com- 
piling the  book  entitled  "  The  Godly  and  Pious  Institute  of 
a  Christian  Man,''  which  was  revised  by  the  King,  and 
is  the  first  English  book  "  set  forth  by  authority"  in  which 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were  at  all  advanced.  In 
1539  Cranmer  was  one  of  the  commissioners  "for  inspect^ 
ing  into  matters  of  religion,"  and  in  the  same  year  pro- 
tested against  the  act,  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by 
Gardiner,  called  that  of  "the  six  bloody  articles,"  one 
of  ^ch  expressly  forbad  the  marriage  of  priests.  On  this 
occasion  he  sent  back  his  wife  and  children  into  Germany. 
In  the  Parliament  of  1544  he  procured  an  act  moderating 
the  rigour  of  tJie  six  articles.  In  1545  the  opposite  party, 
led  by  Gardiner,  accused  him  of  heresy,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar ;  and  Cranmer  would 
probably  have  &llen  at  this  time,  had  not  Henry  himself 
protected  him  :— 

**  The  Archbishop 
Is  the  King's  hand  and  tongue ;  and  who  dare  apeak 
One  lyllable  against  him\* 

In  spite  of  his  having  more  than  once  opposed  the  King^s 
k  King  Hen.  VIII.,  act  v.  so.  1. 
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wishes,  Heniy  befiriended  Gramner  througlioat  his  life,  aad 
sent  for  him  to  attend  his  death-bed. 

An  entire  revolution  had  taken  place  at  Canterbniy  since 
the  elevation  of  Cranmer  to  the  primacy.  In  April,  1538, 
(see  Pt.  I.  §  XXTU.,)  the  remarkable  summons  to  Archbishop 
Becket  had  been  read  by  the  side  of  the  shrine,  and  in 
August  of  the  same  year  the  shrine  itself  was  destroyed, 
and  its  numberless  jewels  removed  by  the  royal  com- 
missioners under  Dr.  Leyton.  On  March  30,  1539,  the 
great  monastery  of  Christ  Church  was  finally  dissolved, 
and  the  new  establishment,  consisting  of  a  dean  and  twelve 
canons,  was  placed  in  full  possession  of  the  cathedral  and 
the  conventual  buildings. 

By  the  will  of  Henry  Viil.  Cranmer  was  appointed  one 
of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the  executors 
of  the  will  itself.  The  Archbishop  crowned  Edward  VI. 
(Feb.  20, 1546),  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  Elizabeth,  he  had 
been  godfather.  Throughout  the  short  reign  of  Edward 
he  was  earnest  in  advancing  the  B.eformation.  The  six 
articles  were  repealed,  the  Communion  in  both  kinds  was 
established,  and  in  1548  the  first  "Book  of  Common 
Prayer"  was  set  forth,  which  was  *'  reviewed"  in  1561, 
reprinted  with  alterations,  and  authorized  by  Parliament 
in  1552. 

On  the  death-bed  of  Edward,  Cranmer  signed  the  King's 
will,  in  which  he  appointed  Lady  Jane  Qrey  his  successor. 
Immediately  on  the  accession  of  Mary  he  was  ordered  to 
appear  before  the  counci},  and  within  a  month  (Sept.  13, 
1553)  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  On  the  3rd  of  No- 
vember he  was  pronounced  guilty  of  high  treason,  but  was 
pardoned  on  this  ground,  and  it  was  determined  that  he 
should  be  proceeded  against  as  a  heretic.  In  April,  1554, 
he  was  sent  to  Oxford  with  Ridley  and  Latimer,  and 
a  public  disputation  was  held  between  them  and  the  oppo- 
site party.  They  remained  in  prison  at  Oxford  for  nearly 
two  years,  and  the  Archbishop  was  condemned  as  a  heretic 
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by  two  successive  cominissions.  In  Febmaiy,  155|,  he 
was  degraded  and  deprived.  His  fellow  martyrs,  Bidley 
and  Latimer,  had  suffered  in  the  previous  September ;  and 
it  is  said  that  Granmer,  during  their  last  agony,  went  up 
to  the  roof  of  his  prison  (called  the  Bocardo),  near  the  tower 
of  St.  Michael's  Church,  in  the  Commarket,  whence  he  had 
a  view  of  the  pyre,  and  on  his  knees  with  outspread  hands 
prayed  to  God  to  give  them  constancy  of  faith  and  hope. 
Cranmer's  well-known  recantation  was  signed  after  his 
deprivation,  but  did  not  save  his  life.  On  the  21st  of 
March,  155|,  he  was  brought  to  St.  Mary's,  and  placed  on 
a  kind  of  stage  opposite  the  pulpit.  Dr.  Cole,  Provost  of 
Eton,  preached ;  and  Cranmer  afterwards  made  his  solemn 
confession  of  faith,  renouncing  altogether  the  recantation 
his  "unworthy  right  hand"  had  signed.  That  hand  he 
declared  should  first  suffer  punishment.  From  the  church 
he  was  hurried  to  the  place  of  execution,  opposite  Ballioi 
College,  and  after  stretching  his  hand  into  the  flame  and 
holding  it  there  until  it  was  consumed,  died  **  keeping  his 
eyes  fixed  to  heaven,  and  repeating '  Lord  Jesus,  receive 
my  spirit.'"  It  is  said  that  his  heart  was  found  entire 
among  the  ashes. 

The  remaining  works  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  have  been 
collected  and  published  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  by  Dr.  Jenkyns 
(Oxford,  1833).  His  life  belongs  so  completely  to  the 
history  of  his  time,  that  in  order  to  be  followed  with  any  ' 
accuracy  it  must  be  studied  in  immediate  connection  with 
that.  Its  latter  portion  should  be  read  in  the  admirable 
narrative  of  Mr.  Froude  (History  of  England,  vols.  v. 
vi.)  Yeiy  important  materials  for  a  life  of  Cranmer, 
rather  than  a  true  biography,  were  collected  by  Strype 
(Memorials  of  Archbishop  Crazmier,  2  vols.  8vo.),  and 
other  lives  have  been  published  by  Archdeacon  Todd  (2 
vols.  8vo.,  London,  1831),  and  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Le  Bas 
(2  vols.  12mo.,  London,  1833).  A  life  is  also  prefixed  to 
the  edition  of  his  works  by  Dr.  Jenkyns.    The  narrative  of 
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his  martyrdom  -will  be  foimd  in  Foxe,  and  extracts  from  it 
in  Wordsworth's  "Ecclesiastical  Biography." 
[a.d.  1556 — 1558 — ^Maby.]  Reginald  Pole,  the  successor 
of  Cranmer,  was  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Bichard  Pole,  Lord 
Montagae,  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  George  Duke  t)f 
Clarence,  younger  brother  to  King  Edward  TV.  Reginald 
was  thus  nearly  connected  with  Henry  \JLll.  He  was 
bom  in  the  year  1500,  at  Somerton  Castle,  in  Worcester- 
shire, and  was  educated  by  the  Carthusian^  of  Shene,  and 
at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  At  a  very  early  age  he  was 
ordained  deacon,  and  in  1517  was  made  ^ebendaiy  of 
Salisbury.  Before  he  was  nineteen  he  received  the  deanery 
of  Exeter  and  some  other  preferments,  in  addition  to  which 
a  large  yearly  pension  was  assigned  him  by  the  King.  On 
leaving  Oxford,  Pole  visited  the  Universities  of  France  and 
Italy,  spent  some  time  at  Padua  and  Yenice,  and  returned 
to  England  in  1525. 

The  conduct  of  Reginald  Pole  during  the  discussion 
of  the  King's  divorce  cannot  be  detailed  here.  After 
Henry  had  in  vain  attempted  to  gain  his  support,  he  was 
permitted  to  withdraw,  still  retaining  his  pension,  first  to 
Avignon  and  then  to  Padua,  where  he  wrote  the  remark- 
able treatise  ^ro  Unitate  Ecclesiastiea,  a  copy  of  which  he 
sent  to  Henry,  and  which  was  afterwards,  in  1536,  pub- 
lished at  Rome.  In  this  book  the  King's  supremacy  was 
altogether  denied,  and  Pole,  recollecting  the  fate  of  More 
and  Fisher,  refused  to  return  to  England  when  sent  for  by 
the  King.  His  pension  was  accordingly  withdrawn,  he  was 
deprived  of  all  his  English  dignities,  and  an  act  of  attainder 
was  passed  against  him. 

In  December,  1537,  Reginald  Pole  was  compelled,  very 
unwillingly,  to  accept  a  cardinal's  hat.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  his  objections  arose  from  a  hope  which  he  had 
long  entertained  of  becoming  the  husband  of  the  Princess 
Mary,  and  of  thus  placing  himself  on  the  English  throne. 
In  the  following  year  occurred  the  Northern  rebellion, 
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called  the  Pilgrimage  of  Qrace ;  and  Pole,  with  the  title  of 
Legate  beyond  the  Alps,  was  sent  into  Fbunders  to  otHn- 
municate  with  and  assist  the  rebels.  The  rebelli<m,  how* 
ever,  was  suppressed  before  he  reached  Idisge;  and  al- 
though he  opened  communications  with  the  disa&cted, 
he  found  that  nothing  could  be  accomplished.  His  elder 
brother,  Lord  Montague,  who  had  shared  in  the  Cardinal's 
treason,  was  now  executed;  and,  after  the  second  rising, 
in  1541,  his  mother,  the  venerable  Countess  of  Salisboxy. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Cardinal  Pole,  not  impos- 
sibly with  a  view  to  the  English  crown,  had  kept  up  the 
disaffection  in  the  North  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability. 

Pole  remained  in  Italy  until  the  death  of  Edward  YL, 
in  July,  1663.  Upon  the  accession  of  Mary,  after  the 
question  of  his  marriage  had  been  again  discussed,  and  set 
aside  by  the  influence  of  the  Emperor,  Charles  Y.,  he  was 
appointed  Legate  for  England,  where  he  arrived  in  Nov. 
1564.  Cranmer  was  at  this  time  in  prison,  and  the  Legate 
was  installed  in  the  palace  at  LambetL  As  Legate  he 
absolved  the  Parliament,  and  made  a  solemn  entry  into 
London.  On  the  23nd  of  Mardi,  155f,  the  day  after 
the  execution  of  Cranmer,  he  was  consecrated  Ardibishop 
of  Canterbury. 

For  the  next  three  years  the  sole  management  of  eccle- 
siastical affairs  in  England  rested  with  Pole,  who  beyond 
a  doubt  assented  to  the  religious  persecutions  which  dis- 
graced the  reign  of  Mary,  although  it  may  be  true  that 
he  did  not  urge  them  on.  The  Cardinal  was  deprived  of 
his  iegatine  powers,  however,  and  accused  as  a  "  suspected 
heretic"  by  the  Pope,  Paul  IV.  (Peter  Carafe),  who  had 
opposed  him  in  Italy,  and  who  had  desired  the  elevatbn  of 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to  the  primacy,  instead  of 
Pole.  The  Archbbhop  made  complete  submission,  and  was 
again  appointed  Legate,  but  only  a  short  time  bef(»re  his 
death.  This  occurred  Nov.  18, 1568.  Queen  Mary  her- 
self died  the  day  before.    Both  the  Queen  and  the  Aich- 
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bishop  died  of  aa  epidemic  fever  then  general  throughout 
England. 

Cardinal  Pole  was  buried  in  the  'corona'  at  Canterbury 
(Pt.  I.  §  xxxn.)>  where  his  tomb  remains.  He  was  the  last 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  buried  in  his  own  cathedral, 
(see  Pt.  I.  §  XXIV.,  note.) 
[a.d.  Dec.  1559  —  May  1575  —  Elizabeth.]  Matthew 
Parker,  the  second  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
but  the  first  of  the  uninterrupted  succession,  was  bom  of 
a  good  family  at  Norwich,  in  1504,  and  educated  at  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge.  Here  his  learning  and  abilities 
were  so  conspicuous  that  Wolsey  invited  him  to  become 
a  fellow  of  his  newly-established  college  at  Oxford.  This 
he  declined,  perhaps  on  account  of  his  leaning  toward  the 
"new  religion,"  of  which  he  became  a  zealous  supporter. 
He  was  appointed,  however,  preacher  at  Court  and  at  St. 
Paul's  Cross,  and  in  1533  was  made  chaplain  to  Anne 
Boleyn,  who  recommended  her  daughter  Elizabeth  to  his 
especial  care  and  instructioiL  After  the  Queen's  death, 
Parker  continued  chaplain  to  Henry  Yin.,  and  afterwards 
to  Edward  YI.,  and  became  Master  of  his  College  at  Cam- 
bridge, for  which  he  compiled  a  new  book  of  statutes. 
-  Edward  YI.  made  him  Dean  of  Lincoln,  and  in  this  reign 
he  did  good  service  by  venturing  into  the  camp  of  the 
rebels  under  Xett  in  Norfolk,  and  there  exhorting  them 
"to  temperance,  moderation,  and  submission."  Under 
Queen  Mary  he  was,  as  a  married  priest,  deprived  of 
all  his  preferments,  and  remained  in  obscurity  until  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  who  raised  him  to  the  primacy. 
He  was  elected,  in  due  form,  by  the  new  "chapter"  of 
Canterbury. 

Parker  was  consecrated  in  the  chapel  at  Lambeth,  Dec. 
17, 1559,  by  Barlow,  Edward  the  Sixth's  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells ;  by  Miles  Coverdale,  Bishop  of  Exeter ;  and  by 
Scoiy,  Bishop  of  Hereford.  "When  the  ceremony  of  the 
confirmation"  [at  the  Court  of  Arches,  which  took  place  on 
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the  day  before  (P)  the  consecratioii]  "was  oyer,  the  Vicar- 
General,  the  Dean  of  the  Arches,  and  other  officers  of  that 
court,  were  entertained  at  the  'Nag's  Head  Tayran'  in 
Cheapside.  This  treat  gave  occasion  to  the  senseless 
story  of  the  *  Nag's  Head'  consecration  V — a  story  whidi, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  has  been  so  effectnally  disproved 
that  the  most  unscmpaloas  Romanist  would  hardly  now 
venture  to  assert  its  trutL 

As  Archbishop,  Parker  shewed  himself  one  of  the  most 
prudent  Churchmen  of  his  time.  His  views  of  public  aSbm 
both  in  Church  and  State  were  wide  and  far  readiing,  and 
it  is  probable  that  no  other  member  of  the  English  hierarchy 
would  have  filled  the  metropolitical  see  so  well  during  the 
difficultyears  which  succeeded  the  accession  of  Elizabeth. 
He  directed  that  great  caution  should  be  observed  in 
administering  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  those  of  the  cla:gy 
who  still  favoured  the  "  old  religion,"  and  if  he  displayed 
a  severer  temper  in  his  dealings  with  the  Puritans,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  religious  toleration,  as  we  now  under- 
stand it,  was  then  altogether  unthought  of  on  either  side ; 
and  that  the  Archbishop  clearly  saw  the  dangers  to  which 
the  teaching  of  such  men  as  Oartwright  was  necessarily 
tending.  "He  was  a  Parker  indeed,"  says  Fuller,  "care- 
ful to  keep  the  fences  and  shut  the  gates  of  discipline  against 
all  such  night  stealers  as  would  invade  the  same^."  He 
was  himself  not  a  little  troubled  by  the  Queen's  dislike  of 
a  married  clergy — especially  by  the  injunction  sent  by 
Cecil  to  the  Archbishop  in  August  1561,  forbidding  "all 
heads  and  members  of  any  college  or  cathedral  church, 
to  have  their  wives  or  any  other  women  within  the  precinota 
of  such  places.!'  Parker  remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  It 
was  after  this  injunction  that  Elizabeth,  who  had  heesi 
entertained  by  the  Archbishop  at  Lambeth,  took  leave  of 
his  wife  with  the  remarkable  courtesy,  "Madam  [the  style 

«  CoDier,  bk.  vi.     See  also  Puller,  Ch.  Hist.,  bk.  ix.  §  8. 
k  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  bk.  iz.  §  3. 
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of  a  married  lady]  I  may  not  call  you ;  Mistress  [then  the 
appellation  of  an  unmarried  woman]  I  am  loth  to  call  you. 
However,  I  thank  you  for  your  good  cheer.'* 

The  "table  of  prohibited  degrees  in  marriage,**  still 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  formerly  hung 
up  in  every  church,  was  drawn  up  by  Archbishop  Parker. 
His  treatise  De  AtUiquitate  BritanniccB  EcelesicB,  is  still 
a  book  of  some  value ;  and  he  published  for  the  first  time 
the  Chronicles  of  Matthew  Paris,  Matthew  of  Westminster, 
and  Walsingham,  besides  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels.  The 
Archbishop  was  an  active  patron  of  learning  and  of  art, 
"  entertaining  in  his  palaces,  bookbinders,  engravers,  and 
painters,  and  those  who  wrote  fine  hands  and  understood 
drawing  and  illuminating^"  He  died  at  Lambeth,  May  7, 
1575.  According  to  his  own  desire,  his  bowels  were 
deposited  in  an  urn  in  Lambeth  Church,  where  his  wife 
had  been  interred.  His  body  was  placed  in  the  tomb 
which  he  had  constructed  for  himself,  near  the  south  side 
of  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace.  This  tomb 
was  levelled  by  a  Colonel  Scott,  one  of  the  purchasers  of 
the  palace  during  the  civil  war,  who  converted  the  chapel 
into  a  "  hall  or  dancing  room."  The  Archbishop's  body  was 
then  thrown  into  one  of  the  outhouses.  It  was  re-interred 
in  the  chapel  by  Archbishop  Sancroft,  who  placed  over 
it  a  marble  slab,  with  this  inscription,  *'  Corpus  Matthsei 
archiepiscopi  tandem  hie  quiescit."  In  the  picture  gallery 
of  Lambeth  is  a  good  portrait  of  Archbishop  Parker,  painted 
by  Bichard  Lyne,  one  of  the  artists  whom  he  retained  in 
his  establishment. 
[a.d.  1576 — 1583 — Elizabeth.]  EDHimi)  Gbindall,  "a 
prelate  most  primitive  in  all  his  conversation,"  says  Fuller, 
was  translated  from  York  to  Canterbury.  He  was  bom 
at  St.Eees  in  Ciunberland,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall.  Through 
Bishop  Bidley  he  was  made  one  of  Edward  the  Sixth's 
1  CoUier. 
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chaplains,  and  would  have  been  raised  to  the  biahopne 
of  London  but  {(x  the  King's  death.  He  remained  in 
Germany  during  the  troubles  of  Queen-Mary's  reign,  and 
on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  became  the  first  Protestant 
Bishop  of  London.  Thence  he  was  removed  to  Yo^  in 
1570,  and  in  1575  was  nominated  to  the  primacy. 

Ghrindall,  probably  from  his  continental  experience,  was 
hi  more  disposed  to  regard  the  Puritans  with  &Yoar  than 
his  predecessor  had  shewn  himself.  He  steadily  refused  to 
forbid  the  '  prophesyings'  or  meetings  of  the  clergy  for 
discussing  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  to  which  Elizabeth 
so  greatly  objected;  and  was  in  consequence  sequestered 
from  hb  jurisdiction  for  nearly  the  whole  period  of  his 
archiepiscopate.  He  became  blind  before  his  death,  and 
proposed  to  resign  the  primacy.  Before,  howeyer,  the 
matter  was  determined.  Archbishop  Gri^dall  died  at  his 
palace  of  Croydon,  July  6,  1583.  He  was  interred  in  the 
parish  church  of  Croydon,  where  his  tomb,  with  effigy, 
remains. 
[a.d.  1583 — ^1604— Elizabeth,  James  L]  Johh  WniTorrr, 
according  to  Fuller,  **  one  of  the  worthiest  men  that  ever 
the  English  hierarchy  did  enjoy,"  was  of  a  very  difEerent 
temper  from  his  predecessor.  He  belonged  to  an  ancient 
family  long  settled  at  Whitgift  in  Yoi^hire,  but  was  him- 
self bom,  in  1530,  at  Great  Grimsby  in  Lincolnshire.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  John  Bradford  the 
martyr,  then  a  Pellow  of  Pembroke,  was  his  tut<Nr.  His 
reputation  soon  became  considerable,  and  about  the  year 
1565,  after  preaching  before  the  Queen,  he  was  made  one 
of  Elizabeth's  chaplains.  In  1567  he  became  Master  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  and  in  the  same  year  Master  of  Trinity. 
At  this  time  he  distinguished  himself  by  an  mswtx  to 
Cartwright's  "Admonition,"  "writtai,"  says  Mr.  Hallam, 
"  with  much  ability,  but  not  faUing  short  of  the  work  it 
undertook  to  confute  in  rudeness  and  asperity  V  Whit- 
">  HallAm,  CoDBt  Hist,  oh.  ir. 
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gill's  ''asperity,"  however,  was  by  no  means  displeasing  to 
Elizabeth,  who  made  him,  in  1573,  Dean  of  Linoob,  and 
in  1676  Bishop  of  Worcester.  Had  Grindall  resigned  the 
primacy,  as  the  Qaeen  was  anxious  he  should  do,  Whitgift 
was  the  prelate  who  was  destined  to  fill  his  place.  He 
refused,  however,  to  accept  it  daring  the  lifetime  of  Grin^ 
dall,  and  it  was  not  until  after  his  death  in  1583  that 
Whitgift  was  translated  to  Canterbniy. 

The  asperity  of  Whitgift  towards  the  Puritans  became 
still  more  marked  after  his  elevation,  which  'Hhe  wisest 
of  Elizabeth's  counsellors  had  ample  reason  to  regret".'* 
He  insisted  that  eveiy  minister  of  the  Church  should  sub- 
scribe to  three  points :  the  Queen's  supremacy,  the  lawful* 
ness  of  the  Common  Prayer  and  Ordination  services,  and 
the  truth  of  the  whole  Thirty-nine  Articles.  It  is  possible 
that  the  kw  had  already  re(piired  subscription  to  all  these 
points,  but  it  had  hitherto  been  evaded ;  and  "  the  kingdom 
now  resounded  with  the  clamour  of  those  who  were  sus- 
pended or  deprived  of  their  benefices,  and  of  their  numer- 
ous abettors'."  The  manner  in  which  the  Archbishop 
called  into  action  one  of  the  powers  of  the  High  Com- 
mission Court,  by  tendering  the  oath  ex  qfficio  (binding 
the  taker  to  answer  all  questions  that  should  be  put  to 
him),  was  especially  remonstrated  against  by  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, who  declared  that  the  articles  of  examination  were 
''  so  curiously  penned,  so  full  of  branches  and  circumstances, 
as  he  thought  the  Inquisition  of  Spain  used  not  so  many 
questions  to  comprehend  and  trap  their  preys."  In  spit^ 
or  rather  in  consequence,  of  these  extreme  measures,  the 
famous  libels  which  were  published  under  the  name  of 
'*  Martin  Marprelate,"  he^UL  to  appear  in  1588,  Hind  in 
1590  the  Puritans  attempted  to  set  up  thdr  "  platform  of 
government  by  synods  and  classes,"  which  was,  in  effect, 
an  overt  act  of  revolution.    The  dissatisfaction  was  by  no 

•  Hallain,  Const.  Hki.,  (rol.  L  oh.  iv.  p.  199^  ed.  1865.) 
•  Ibid. 
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means  appeased  on  the  accession  of  James,  who,  on  his  way 
to  London,  rejected  a  petition  for  a  due  consideration  of 
their  position  signed  by  more  than  1,000  of  the  more 
Puritanical  clergy.  The  Archbish<^,  who  b  said  to  haye 
dreaded  the  dbcossions  which  were  expected  to  foHow  on 
the  meeting  of  the  King's  first  Parliament,  died  at  Lam- 
beth, Peb.  99,  160^  before  it  had  assembled.  Elizabeth 
had  constantly  called  him  "her  little  blade  hvsband,'* 
"  which  favour  nothing  elated  his  gravity,  canying  himself 
as  one  nnconoemed  in  all  worldly  honour'.'' 

Whitgift  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  oi  Croydon, 
where  his  monument  remains.  **  Bishop  Babington,  his  pupil, 
made  his  funeral  sermon,  choosing  for  his  text  9  Chron. 
xxiv.  15, 16 ;  and  paralleling  the  Archbishop's  life  with  gra- 
cious Jehoiadar"  The  school  and  hospital  founded  by  him 
in  the  town  of  Croydon  still  bear  witness  of  his  liberality. 

[a.d.  1604— 1610— James  L]  Richabd  Bakcboft  carried 
forward  the  severe  measures  of  his  {nredecessor  with  yet 
more  vigour  and  "  asperity."  He  was  bom  near  Manchester 
in  1545,  and  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  Through 
the  influence  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  be  was  made  one 
of  Elizabeth's  chaplains,  and  afterwards  became  Kshop  of 
London,  whence  he  was  translated  to  Canterbuiy  in  1604. 
He  was,  in  Puller's  words,  **  a  most  stout  champion  to  assert 
Church  discipline,  most  stiff  and  stem  to  press  conformity," 
inculcating  the  King's  absolute  power  beyond  the  law,  en- 
deavouring to  establish  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  and  pro- 
secuting the  Puritans  with  more  severity  than  they  had 
experienced  even  under  Elizabeth.  Many  were  deprived 
of  their  benefices,  many  driven  into  exile.  Bancroft,  how- 
ever, like  his  successor  Laud,  interfered  to  stop  some  who 
were  setting  out  for  Yirginia.  The  Archbishop  died  at 
Lambeth  Nov.  d,  1610,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish 
diurch  there. 

[a.d.  1610— 1633— James  I.,  Chables  L]   George  Abbot 

P  FuU©r,  Church  HiaU,  bk.  x.  §2.  %  Ibid. 
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was  one  of  that  "happy  temion  of  brothers,"  as  Fuller 
calls  them  (the  other  two  were  Kobert,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
and  Sir  Maurice,  who  became  Lord  Mayor  of  London), 
bom  at  Guildford  in  Surrey  of  humble  parents.  Their  father 
was  a  cloth-worker,  and,  with  his  wife,  had  been  in  trouble 
during  the  Marian  persecutions.  George  was  educated  at 
the  Guildford  free  school,  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
He  subsequently  became  Master  of  University  College, 
and  in  1604  was  one  of  the  divines  appointed  to  assist  in 
the  translation  of  "  Xing  James's  Bible."  The  four  Gos- 
pels and  the  Acts  were  entrusted  to  Abbot.  He  was  after- 
wards made  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Dunbar,  with  whom  he 
went  to  Scotland,  and  there  aided  in  establishing  a  union 
between  the  Scottish  and  English  Churches.  The  King 
was  greatly  pleased  with  his  conduct  on  this  occasion, 
and  in  1609  made  him  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 
Within  a  month  he  was  translated  to  London,  and  on 
the  death  of  Bancroft,  in  Nov.  1610,  Abbot  was  raised  to 
the  primacy* 

As  Archbishop,  Abbot  displayed  a  very  different  temper 
from  that  of  his  predecessor.  He  "  connived  to  a  limited 
extent  at  some  irregularities  of  discipline  in  the  Puritan- 
ical clergy,  judging,  not  absurdly,  that  their  scruples  at 
a  few  ceremonies,  which  had  been  aggravated  by  a  vex- 
atious rigour,  would  die  away  by  degrees  ....  His  hatred 
to  Popery  and  zeal  for  Calvinism,  which  undoubtedly  were 
narrow  and  intolerant,  as  well  as  his  avowed  disapprobation 
of  those  Churchmen  who  preached  up  arbitrary  power, 
gained  for  this  prelate  the  favour  of  the  party  denominated 
Puritan'."  For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  for  his  integrity, 
which  is  admitted  on  ail  sides.  Abbot  was  obnoxious  to  the 
courtiers,  as  weU  as  to  theologians  of  the  school  of  Laud ; 
and  when,  in  1621,  during  a  visit  to  Lord  Zouch  at  Brams- 
hOl  in  Hampshire,  the  Archbishop  accidentally  killed  a 
keeper  with  a  barbed  arrow, — "  a  great  perplexity  to  the 
'  Hallam,  Const.  Hist,  oh.  viii 
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good  man,  and  a  lieayy  knell  to  hb  aged  spirit'/' — ^it  was 
not  without  considerable  discussion,  nor  until  after  a  tem- 
porary retirement  in  the  hospital  which  he  had  founded 
at  Guildford,  that  he  was  restored  to  his  archiepiscopel 
functions.  In  1627  Abbot  refused  to  license  a  sermoa 
preached  by  Dr.  Sibthorpe,  affirming  the  King's  right  to 
tax  his  subjects  without  their  consent,  and  was  compelled, 
by  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  withdraw 
to  his  palace  of  Ford,  near  Canterbury.  He  was  soon  re- 
called, but  never  rose  high  in  the  fiBtvour  of  Charles  L, 
at  whose  coronation  he  had  assisted  together  with  Laud. 
Archbishop  Abbot  died  at  Croydon  August  6, 1633,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Guildford, 
where  his  elaborate  tomb  and  effigy  still  remain. 

The  "morose  manners  and  very  sour  countenance"  of 
Abbot  are  insisted  on  by  Clarendon.  "Gravity,"  says 
Fuller,  speaking  of  the  brothers,  "  did  frown  in  George 
and  smile  in  Eobert."  At  Guildford  he  founded  a  stately 
hospital  for  twelve  brethren  and  eight  sisters,  on  the  gates 
and  windows  of  which  the  three  golden  pears  on  his  shield, 
and  the  motto  "Clamamus  Abba  pater,"— referring  to 
his  name,  —  may  still  be  admired.  In  the  chapel  is  his 
portrait. 
[ A.D.  1633— 1645.-— Charles  I.]  William  Laud,  the  famous 
successor  of  Abbot,  was  bom  at  Beading  in  1573.  His 
father  was  a  wealthy  clothier,  and  the  future  archbishop 
was  educated  at  the  free  school  of  his  native  town,  and  at 
St.  John's,  Oxford,  of  which  college  he  became  a  Fellow. 
At  the  University  he  early  diBtioguished  himself  by  his 
strong  opposition  to  the  Puritans,  and  by  his  support  of 
that  peculiar  school  of  theology  with  which  his  name  has 
ever  since  been  connected.  Laud's  first  patrons  were 
Charies  Blount,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  Bichard  Neile, 
Bishop  of  Bochester,  the  latter  of  whom  supported  him 
against  the  ill-will  of  Archbishop  Abbot,  who  endeavoured 
>  Fuller. 
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to  prevent  the  confirmation  of  his  election  as  President  of 
St.  John's.  James  I.,  however,  on  Bishop  Neile's  repre- 
sentation, confirmed  his  election  (May  1611),  and  made 
him  one  of  his  chaplains.  In  1616  lasad  became  Dean  of 
Gloucester,  and  attended  the  King  to  Scotland  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  fresh  attempts  were  made  to  assimilate 
the  Churches  of  the  two  kingdoms.  In  1620  Laud  was 
made  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  resigned  the  Presidentship 
of  his  college  in  consequence.  He  still  held,  however, 
many  livings  which  from  time  to  time  had  been  bestowed 
upon  him,  from  each  of  which  he  gave  twelve  poor  per- 
sons a  constant  allowance.  In  1622  he  held  his  well- 
known  conference  with  Fisher  the  Jesuit,  before  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  and  his  mother,  both  of  whom  were,  or  at 
least  professed  to  be,  inclined  to  Eomanism.  From  this 
time  Buckingham  became  one  of  Laud's  special  patrons, 
and  after  the  coronation  of  Charles  I.  (Feb.  2, 162f ),  at 
which  Laud  acted  as  Dean  of  Westmi^ter,  in  room  of 
Williams,  then  in  disgrace,  the  influence  of  Laud  became 
all-powerful  at  Court. 

In  1626  Laud  was  translated  from  St.  David's  to  Bath 
and  Wells,  and  thence  in  1628  to  London.  He  had  ahready 
been  made  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council  In  1630  he  was  elected  Chancellor  of 
Oxford.  In  1633  he  accompanied  Charles  I.  to  Scotland, 
and  was  sworn  a  Privy  Councillor  of  that  kingdom.  On 
the  death  of  Abbot,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  elevated  to 
the  Primacy.  It  is  said  that  on  the  morning  of  his  ap- 
pointment (Aug.  4)  an  offer  of  a  Cardinal's  hat  reached  him 
from  Rome,  and  was  subsequently  repeated.  On  both 
occasions  he  declared  "  that  he  could  not  suffer  that  till 
Rome  were  other  than  it  is." 

The  career  of  Laud  as  Archbishop  belongs  so  completely 
to  the  history  of  his  time  that  it  need  not  be  detailed  here. 
The  prosecutions  for  nonconformity  were  revived  with  the 
utmost  strictness ;  new  ecdesiastic^d  ceremonies,  especially 
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distasteful  to  the  Calvinistic  party,  were  introduced ;  and 
all  possible  means  were  used  for  silencing  the  opposite 
party.  The  severities  c^  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Com- 
mission Courts,  which  were  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, contributed  not  a  little  toward  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion.  Laud,  who  had  never  been  popular,  became 
utterly  hated,  not  only  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Puritans, 
but  by  many  of  the  English  nobility,  and  by  the  entire 
Scottish  nation.  In  May,  1639,  a  body  of  5,000  appren- 
tices attacked  his  palace  at  Lambeth,  but  the  Archbishop 
had  removed  to  Whitehall,  and  thus  escaped  their  violence. 
In  the  Parliament  of  1640  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
enquire  into  all  his  actions,  and  he  was  impeached  of  high 
treason.  On  the  first  of  March,  164?,  he  was  conveyed 
to  the  Tower  to  be  "  kept  safe"  until  the  articles  against 
liim  should  be  proved. 

In  the  Tower  the  unfortunate  Archbishop  remained  untO 
January  164f .  Various  charges  were  brought  against  him 
from  time  to  time,  and  numerous  fines  were  imposed  on 
him.  Before  the  end  of  1641  the  rents  and  profits  of  the 
archbishopric  were  sequestered  by  the  Lords  for  the  use  of 
the  Commonwealth.  In  1643  his  fdmiture  and  books  at 
Lambeth  were  seized,  sold,  or  destroyed.  In  March,  164J, 
his  trial,  which  lasted  twenty  days,  commenced.  No  charge 
of  high  treason  could  be  legally  established,  and  a  bill  of 
attainder  was  at  length  passed  (January  164^).  On  the 
tenth  of  that  month.  Laud,  now  aged  71,  was  beheaded 
on  Tower  Hill.  He  was  interred  in  the  church  of  All 
Hallows,  Barking,  London ;  but  after  the  Eestoration  his 
remains  were  removed  to  the  chapel  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford. 

The  conduct  of  Archbishop  Laud  has  of  course  been  very 
differently  judged  by  different  parties,  and  probably,  like 
the  civil  war  itself,  will  always  remain  a  disputed  question. 
The  decision  of  Lord  Maoaulay,  that  he  was  "  a  poor  crea- 
ture, who  never  did,  said,  or  wrote  anything  indicating 
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more  tlian  the  ordinaiy  capacity  of  an  old  woman,"  and  the 
assertion  of  Clarendon,  that  ^'  his  learning,  piety,  and 
virtue  have  been  attained  by  very  few,  whilst  the  greatest 
of  his  infirmities  are  common  to  all,  even  to  the  best  of 
men,**  need  neither  of  them  perhaps  be  received  as  final. 
At  Oxford,  Land  built  the  greater  part  of  the  inner  quad- 
rangle of  St.  John's,  and  ga?e  to  the  University  a  large 
eollection  of  very  important  MSS.  in  various  languages. 

The  archiepiscopal  palace  at  Canterbury  was  pillaged 
and  fell  into  a  ruined  state  under  the  Puritan  rule,  and  on 
the  Eestoration  an  act  was  passed  dispensing  the  Arch- 
bishops from  restoring  it.  From  this  time  they  have  had 
no  official  residence  in  Canterbury. 
[A.D.  1660— 1663— Charles  IL]  Wiluam  Juxon,  best  re- 
membered from  his  having  attended  Charles  L  on  the 
scaffold,  was  bom  at  Chichester,  and  educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud.  In  the  year  1621  he  became  President  of 
St.  John's,  and  was  made  successively  Dean  of  Worcester, 
Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  Charles  L,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and 
in  October,  1633,  Bishop  of  London.  In  1635,  by  the 
interest  of  the  Archbishop,  Juxon  was  made  Lord  Trea- 
surer, a  dignity  which  no  Churchman  had  held  since  the 
reign  of  Henry  YII.,  **  and  a  troublesome  place  in  those 
times,"  says  Puller, ''  it  being  expected  that  he  should  make 
much  brick,  though  not  altogether  without,  yet  with  very 
little,  straw  allowed  unto  himS"  The  ^pointment  gave 
much  offence,  yet  ''Juxon  redeemed  the  scandal  of  it  by 
an  unblemished  probity,  and  gave  so  little  offence  in  this 
invidious  greatness,  that  the  Long  Parliament  never  attacked 
him,  and  he  remained  in  his  palace  at  Pulham  without 
molestation  till  1647*^."  This  is  the  last  instance  in  which 
any  one  of  the  great  offices  of  state  has  been  filled  by 
a  Churchman. 

*  Fuller,  Worthies— Sonex. 

"  Hallam,  Const.  Hist,  ch.  viii.  (note.) 
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"It  was  not  the  least  part  of  this  prelate's  honoor,** 
says  Fuller,  '*  that  among  the  many  worthy  bishops  of  onr 
land,  Xing  Charles  the  First  selected  him  for  his  confessor 
at  his  martyrdom.  He  formerly  had  had  experience,  in  the 
case  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  that  this  bishop's  conscience 
was  bottomed  on  piety,  not  policy ;  the  reason  that  from 
him  he  received  the  Sacrament,  good  comfort,  and  ooanseD, 
just  before  he  was  murdered*."  It  was  to  Jnxon  that  tiie 
King  deliyered  his  George  on  the  scaff(^d,  with  the  mysteri- 
ous word,  "Remember."  On  the  BestoTation  Jnxon  be- 
came Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Sept.  1660),  and  died 
three  years  afterwards  (June  1663).  He  was  buried  in  tiie 
chapel  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
[a.d.  1663 — 1677 — Chaklbs  II.]  Gilbert  Sheldon,  bom 
of  a  good  Staffordshire  fiunily,  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
where  he  became  Fellow  and  Warden  of  All  Souls'  College. 
He  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  King  during  the  civil  war, 
and  was  one  of  the  royal  chaplains  sent  for  to  attend  the 
commissioners  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge.  When  the 
Parliamentarian  commissioners  visited  Oxford,  Sheldon  was 
deprived  of  hb  Wardenship,  and,  together  with  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, imprisoned  for  six  months.  Hie  reforming  com- 
mittee, however,  set  him  at  liberty  on  condition  that  he 
should  never  come  within  five  miles  of  Oxfoixl,  and  that  he 
should  not  go  to  the  King  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Shddon 
retired  accordingly  into  Derbyshire,  where  he  remained 
until  the  Restoration.  He  then  recovered  his  Wardenship, 
was  made  Master  of  the  Savoy  and  Dean  of  the  Chq)d 
Eoyal  (in  which  capacity  he  preadied  before  the  King  at 
Whitehall  on  the  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving,  June  38, 
1660),  and  on  Juxon's  translation  to  Canterbury  became 
Bishop  of  London  (October  1660).  In  the  following  year 
Sheldon  assisted  at  the  Savoy  conference — so  called  from  its 
having  been  held  at  his  lodgings  in  the  Savoy  hos]Mtal,^ — 
in  which  the  whole  question  of  the  Liturgy  was  discussed 
s  Fuller,  Worthiee-rSnaBex. 
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between  the  Presbyterian  and  Episeopal  divines.  In  1663 
he  sacceeded  Juxon  in  the  primacy,  and  in  1667  was 
elected  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  in  the  room  of  Clarendon. 
He  had  abeady  given  £1,000  toward  the  building  of  the 
Theatre  at  Oxford,  and  finding  that  no  other  contributors 
came  forward,  he  took  on  himself  the  whole  expense  of  its 
erection,  amounting  to  about  £14!,000.  The  Sheldonian 
Theatre  is  an  early  work  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Within 
it  is  a  portrait  of  the  Archbishop,  and  his  statue  appears 
on  the  exterior. 

Archbishop  Sheldon  gave  much  offence  at  Court  by  his 
open  condemnation  of  the  King's  manner  of  life ;  and  in 
1669  he  retired  to  his  palace  at  Croydon,  where  he  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  until  his  death  in  1677.  He 
was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Croydon,  where  his 
tomb,  with  effigy,  still  remains. 
[a.d,  1678 — deprived  1691— Chabuss  II.,  James  II.,  Wil- 
UAM  AST)  Mabt.]  William  Sai7cboft  was  bom  at  Pres- 
ingfidd  in  Suffolk,  in  1616,  and  educated  at  St.  Edmonds- 
bury  and  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  Fellow  of  Em- 
manuel College.  He  lost  his  fellowship  in  1649  when  he 
refused  to  Uke  the  "  engagement,"  and  remaiued  on  the 
Continent  until  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  He  then 
returned  to  England  and  became  chaplain  to  Bishop  Cosin, 
who,  in  the  Convocation  of  1660,  was  one  of  the  bishops 
appointed  for  the  revision  of  the  Prayer-book.  In  this 
final  revision  of  the  Common  Prayer,  Sancroft  took  a  very 
active  part,  and  he  was  chosen  by  the  Convocation  to 
superintend  the  printing  of  the  book^  In  1662  he  became 
Master  of  Emmanuel  College,  and  after  holding  in  succes- 
sion the  deaneries  of  York  and  St.  Paul's  (toward  the 
rebuilding  of  which  latter  cathedral  he  greatly  assisted), 
and  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  he  was  raised  to  the 
primacy  by  Charles  IL  in  January  167|.    He  attended  the 

7  See  Procter's  Hist  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  pp. 
18&-18a 
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deathbed  of  that  king,  on  which  occasion  he  is  said  to 
have  nsed  "great  freedom."    His  conduct  throoghoot  the 
reign  of  James  has  been  amply  commented  npon  in  the 
pages  of  Macaolay.    He  was  at  the  head  of  the  bishops 
who  presented  the  £unons  petition  to  the  King  in  16SS, 
and  with  them  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  tried,  and 
acquitted.    In  the  subsequent  revolution  Burnet  declares 
that  "he  acted  a  very  mean  part,"  resolving  "neither  to 
act  for  nor  against  tb^  King's  [William's]  interest,  which, 
oonsidering  his  high  post,  was  thought  very  unbeooming." 
The  Archbishop  declined,  however,  to  t^e  the  oath  of 
aUegianoe  to  William  and  Mary  after  they  were  settled  on 
the  throne,  ccmceiving  himself  still  bound  by  his  fonaer 
oath  to  James  11.     He  and  eight  other  bishops  were  ac- 
cordingly suspended  (Aug.  1, 1689),  and  deprived  (Feb.  1, 
16{f ).  But  Archbishop  Sancroft  would  not  leave  Lambeth 
until  ejected  by  law,  when  he  retired  to  Fresingfield,  his 
birthplace,  where  he  had  an  estate  of  £50  a-year,  which 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  his  ancestors  for  three  cen- 
turies.   Here  he  died,  Nov.  24, 1693,  and  was  buried  in 
Fresingfield  churchyard. 
[a.d.  1691— 1694— William  and  Mabt.]  John  Tillotsoit 
was  bom  at  Sowerby  in  Yorkshire,  in  Oct.  1630.    His 
parents  were  decided  Puritans,  but  their  son  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  reckoned  among  his  friends  Cud- 
worth,  More,  and  Wilkins,  the  eccentric  bishop  of  Chester. 
Tillotson  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Presbyterians 
during  the  Protectorate,  but  on  the  Restoration  submitted 
to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  became  curate  of  Cheshunt 
in  Herts.    In  1663  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Keddington  in  Suffolk,  which  he  resigned  soon  afterwards 
on  being  chosen  Preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn.    In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  appointed  Lecturer  at  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry. 
His  great  reputation  as  a  preacher  was  already  established 
when  in  1670  he  was  made  a  Prebendary  of  Canterbury,  of 
which  cathedral  in  1672  he  became  Dean.  After  the  Bevo- 
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lution  Tillotson  was  admitted  to  the  most  intimate  con- 
fidence both  of  William  and  Mary.  In  Sept.,  1689,  he  was 
made  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  after  Sancroft's  deprivation 
was  consecrated  Archbishop,  May  31,  1691.  He  accepted 
the  primacy  with  very  great  reluctance,  and  held  it  little 
more  than  three  years,  dying  at  Lambeth  Nov.  24, 1694. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  where 
his  most  celebrated  sermons  had  been  preached. 

As  a  theologian,  Tillotson  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  latitudinarian  of  his  time.  ^' As  a  preacher,  he  was 
thought  by  his  contemporaries  to  have  surpassed  all  rivals 
living  or  dead.  Posterity  has  reversed  this  judgment.  Yet 
Tillotson  still  keeps  his  place  as  a  legitimate  English  classic. 
His  highest  flights  were  indeed  far  below  those  of  Taylor, 
of  Barrow,  and  of  South ;  but  his  oratory  was  more  correct 
and  equable  than  theirs.  .  .  .  His  reasoning  was  just 
sufficiently  profound  and  sufficiently  refined  to  be  followed 
by  a  popular  audience  with  that  slight  degree  of  intellectual 
exertion  which  is  a  pleasure  ....  The  greatest  charm  of 
his  compositions  is  derived  fix)m  the  benignity  and  can- 
dour which  appear  in  every  line,  and  which  shone  forth 
not  less  conspicuously  in  his  life  than  in  his  writings*." 

There  is  a  portrait  of  Archbishop  Tillotson  in  the  gal- 
lery at  LambetL  "He  was  the  fiirst  prelate,"  says  Ly- 
sons,  "who  wore  a  wig,  which  was  then  not  unlike  the 
natural  hair,  and  worn  without  powdjer."  The  best  and 
fullest  account  of  Tillotson  will  be  found  in  his  Life 
by  Dr.  Birch. 
[a.d.  1695—1715 — ^William  aito  Maby,  Ajwe.]  Thomas 
Tenison  was  bom  at  Cottenham  in  Cambridgeshire  in 
1636,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  After  becoming  eminent 
as  a  preacher  in  London,  he  was  made  Archdeacon  of 

*  Maoaolay,  Hist  Bog.,  Hi.  469.  TiUotson's  MS.  sermons 
were  purchased  after  his  death  "  for  the  almost  incredible  sum  of 
2,500  guineas,  equiTalent,  in  the  wretched  state  in  which  the  silver 
ooin  then  was,  to  at  least  £3,600.  Such  a  price  had  never  before 
been  given  in  England  for  any  copyright. " — MacatUay,  iv.p.  625. 
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London  by  King  William,  who  raised  him  to  the  see  of 
Lincobi  in  1691,  and  on  the  death  of  Tillotson  translated 
him  to  Canterbury.  The  choice  was  generally  approved. 
"  Dr.  Tenison,"  says  Kennet,  "  had  been  exemplary  in  evciy 
station  of  his  life,  had  restored  a  neglected  large  diocese  to 
some  discipline  and  good  order,  and  had  before,  in  the  office 
of  a  parochial  minister,  done  as  mnch  good  as  perhi^  was 
possible  for  any  one  man  to  do*." 

Archbishop  Tenison  died  at  Lambeth  Deo.  14,  1715, 
and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  there. 

[A.D.  1716— 1737--GeokoeL,GborobII.]  William  Wake, 
bom  in  Dorsetshire  in  1657i  and  educated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  became  Dean  of  Exeter  in  1700,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
in  1705,  and  in  1715  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Wake  was 
a  prelate  of  considerable  learning,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  controversy  with  Atterbury  concerning  the  rights  of 
Convocation,  besides  publishing  many  theological  works, 
some  of  which  are  still  of  importance.  He  died  at  Lam- 
beth Jan.  24, 173f,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church 
of  Croydon. 

[a.d.  1737 — 1747.— Geoegb  II.]  John  Potteb,  son  of 
a  linen-draper  at  Wakefield  in  Yorkshire,  was  educated  at 
University  College,  Oxford,  but  afterwards  became  Fellow 
of  Lincoln.  In  1697  he  published  at  Oxford  an  edition  o 
I^cophroM,  and  in  that  and  the  foUowing  year  appeared  his 
well-known  "Antiquities  of  Greece,"  to  which  Gronovius 
gave  a  place  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  his  Thammu  Antiq. 
GtiBcar,,  published  in  1702.  In  1715  Potter  was  made 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  was  elevated  to  the  primacy  in 
1737.  "  He  was,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  a  learned 
and  exemplary  divine,  but  of  a  character  by  no  means 
amiable,  being  strongly  tinctured  with  a  kind  of  haughtiness 
and  severity  of  manners."  He  died  in  1747,  and  was 
buried  in  the  parish  church  at  Croydon. 

[a.d.  1747— 1757— Geoegb   n.]   Thojcas   Hebbiko  was 
translated  to  Canterbury  from  TorL    He  died  at  Croydon, 
•  HistofEnfi^d. 
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where  he  had  lived  in  complete  retirement  for  more  than 
four  years  before  his  death,  having  never  recovered  from 
a  fever  which  attacked  him  in  1753.  He  was  buried  in  the 
parish  church  there,  and  was  the  last  archbishop  who  re- 
sided in  the  archiepiscopal  palace  at  Croydon. 

[a.d.  1757 — 1758 — George  II.]  Matthew  Hutton,  trans- 
lated from  York  like  his  predecessor,  was  buried  in  the 
parish  church  of  Lambeth.  His  portrait  by  Hudson  is  in 
the  Lambeth  gallery. 

[A.D.  1758— 1768— Gborgb  II.,  George  m.]  Thomas 
Secker  was  bom  in  1693,  of  dissenting  parents,  at  Sib- 
thorpe,  near  Newark,  in  Nottinghamshire.  He  early  be- 
came acquainted,  however,  with  Butler,  afterwards  the 
famous  Bishop  of  Durham,  by  whose  persuasion,  and  by 
that  of  Dr.  Benson,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  he 
joined  the  Church  of  England,  abandoned  the  study  of 
medicine  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself,  and  took  Holy 
Orders.  Secker  rapidly  passed  through  many  stations, 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Bristol  in  1734,  and  translated 
to  Oxford  in  1737.  His  great  talents,  and  his  high  reputa- 
tion for  piety  and  beneficence,  recommended  him  for  the 
primacy  on  the  death  of  Hutton.  He  was  consecrated 
accordingly  in  April  1758.  He  died  at  Lambeth  in  1768, 
and  was  buried,  as  he  had  himself  desired,  "  in  the  passage 
frt>m  the  garden  door  of  his  palace  to  the  north  door  of 
the  parish  church  at  Lambeth."  By  his  will  he  left  con- 
siderable sums  to  different  charitable  institutions.  His 
portrait,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  is  at  Lambeth. 

[a.d.  1768 — 1783— George  in.]  Frederick  Cornwallis. 

[aj).  1783— 1805— George  III.]  John  Moore. 

[a.d.  1805— 1828— George  III.,  George  IV.]   Chabxm 

MANNBRa-SUTTON. 

[A.D.  1828— 1848— George  IV.,  William  IV.,  Victoria.] 

William  Howley. 
[a.d.  1848 — ^Victoria.]  John  Bird  Sumner. 
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ROCHESTER   CATHEDRAL. 


PART  I. 

I.  Thb  Saxon  catliedral  of  Bocliester  (see  Part  II.) 
—  the  first  outpost  advanced  by  Angustine  beyond 
Canterbury — suffered  much  from  Danish  ravages ;  and, 
like  Canterbuiy,  was  in  a  completely  ruined  condition 
at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  So  it  continued 
until  Gundulf,  the  friend  of  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Eochester  in  1077.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  rebuild  his  cathedral  and  the  priory  con- 
nected  with  it.  In  this  he  established^  as  Lanfranc 
had  done  at  Canterbury,  a  colony  of  Benedictine  monks 
in  place  of  the  secular  clergy.  Emulf^  Prior  of  Can- 
terbury, succeeded  Oundulf  in  the  see  of  Bochester, 
and  built  the  dormitory,  chapter-house,  and  refectory : 
but  it  was  not  until  five  years  after  his  death,  and 
during  the  episcopate  of  John  of  Canterbury,  that  the 
new  cathedral  was  dedicated  (1130)  in  presence  of  the 
king  and  a  great  company  of  bishops.  In  this  Norman 
church  were  displayed  the  shrines  of  St.  Paulinus,  third 
bishop,  and  of  his  successor,  St.  Ithamar  (644—655), 
of  Kentish  birth,  and  remarkable  as  the  first  native 
bishop  of  the  Saxon  Church. 

VOL.  I.  FT.  n.  K  k 
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n.  The  cathedral  was  greatly  injured  by  fire  {eom- 
husta  est^  says  the  Chronicle,)  in  1138,  and  again  in 
1177.  Eichard  de  Boss/ who  became  prior  in  1199, 
and  his  successor  Helias,  constructed  new  roofe  and 
coyered  them  with  lead.  The  chroniclers  of  Bochester 
have  not  recorded  the  building  of  the  great  transept, 
which  is,  howeyer,  Early  English,  and  cannot  be  much 
later  than  1200. 

In  1201  St.  William  of  Perth  was  killed  near  Bo- 
chester, and  buried  in  the  cathedral,  (see  §  x.)  Nume- 
rous miracles  were  said  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb, 
which  became  at  once  an  important  placoiof  pilgrimage ; 
and  William  de  Hoo,  the  Sacrist,  built  the  choir  with 
its  aisles  (the  whole  church  east  of  the  great  transept) 
with  the  offerings  at  St.  William's  tomb.  The  choir 
was  first  used  in  1227.  In  1239,  William  de  Hoo,  its 
bmlder,  became  prior;  and  in  the  following  year  (1240) 
the  cathedral  was  solemnly  consecrated  by  Bichard  de 
Wendover,  Bishop  of  Bochester,  and  Bichard,  Bishop 
of  Bangor*.  Bishop  Haymo  de  Hythe  (1319—1352) 
gave  large  sums  for  repairing  the  church,  and  raised 
the  "campanile,"  or  bell-tower,  in  which  he  placed 
four  bells,  named  Dunstan,  Paulinus,  Ithamar,  and 
Lanfranc.  From  these  dates  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
cathedral  consists  almost  entirely  of  Norman  (nave  and 
crypt)  and  JEarly  English  (choir  and  transepts)  portions. 

*  A  decree  of  the  Coandl  of  London,  convened  hi  1287  by 
Cardinal  Otbo,  legate  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  had  ordered  that  all 
chnrchea  and  cathedrals  "  not  having  been  consecrated  with  holy 
oil^  though  built  of  old,"  should  be  dedicated  within  two  years. 
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There  are,  however,  some  very  good  examples  of  Deco- 
rated in  the  choir  windows,  which  are  later  insertions ; 
and  the  doorway  of  the  chapter-honse,  also  of  this 
period,  is  especially  remarkable. 

III.  The  cathedral  suffered  much  in  1264,  when  the 
castle  of  Bochester  was  besieged  by  Simon  de  Montfort, 
whose  troops,  like  the  Northmen  before  them,  and  the 
Puritan  soldiers  afterwards,  turned  the  nave  into  a 
stable.  (See  Pt.  11.,  Bishop  Lawrence  de  St.  Martin.) 
The  stained  glass  seems  to  have  disappeared  at  the 
Dissolution,  since  Archbishop  Laud,  in  1633,  complains 
that  the  building  had  received  great  injury  from  the 
want  of  glass  in  the  windows.  After  the  retreat  of 
the  Commonwealth  troops  the  nave  was  long  used  as 
a  carpenter's  shop,  and  *'  several  saw-pits  were  dug  in 
it."  At  this  time  all  the  brasses  were  destroyed, 
in  which,  as  their  traces  still  prove,  the  church  was 
very  rich. 

IV.  An  excellent  bird's-eye  view  of  the  cathedral 
may  be  obtained  from  the  upper  story  of  Bochester 
Castle,  which  stands  on  much  higher  ground.  The 
cathedral  is  so  completely  enclosed  that  no  good  general 
point  of  view  can  be  found  below. 

The  west  front  [Frontispiece],  with  the  exception  of 
the  great  Perpendicular  window,  belongs  to  the  Nor- 
man period  from  Gundulf  to  Bishop  John  ( 1 077 —  1 1 30). 
It  consists  of  a  centre  flanked  by  turrets ;  and  of  two 
wings,  terminating  the  nave-aisles,  and  of  somewhat 
later  date  than  the  centre.  These  wings — ^the  lofty 
arches  in  which  may  be  compared  with  the  Norman 
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portions  of  the  west  front  of  Lincoln — ^were  fonneriy 
capped  by  turrets,  which  have  disappeared.  The  turret 
on  the  south  side  of  the  central  gable  is  original ;  that 
on  the  north  is  Ferpendicnlar,  of  the  same  date  as  the 
window  and  the  gable  aboye  it.  The  entire  front  re- 
sembles, in  general  character,  the  Norman  fragments 
of  Mailing  Abbey,  near  Maidstone, — also  attributed  to 
Gundulf.  Its  only  very  striking  portion,  however,  is 
the  central  doorway  [Title-page],  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  elaborate  Norman.  *'  It  must  be  considered  rather 
as  a  Continental  than  as  an  English  design.  Had  it 
been  executed  by  native  artists,  we  should  not  entirely 
miss  the  billet-moulding,  which  was  so  favourite  a  mode 
of  decoration  with  all  the  nations  of  the  North'*."  The 
billet-moulding  does  occur,  however,  on  the  inside  of 
the  door,  both  in  the  principal  arch  and  in  the  arcades; 
but  the  general  design  of  the  exterior  is,,  beyond  a  doubt, 
very  un-English.  The  doorway  is  formed  of  five  re- 
ceding arches,  with  banded  shafts  at  the  angles,  two 
of  which  are  carved  into  figures  which  probably  repre- 
sent Henry  I.  and  the  "good  queen  Molde."  These 
statues  were  much  and  deservedly  praised  by  Flaxman. 
The  tall  slender  figures,  and  the  long  plaited  hair  of 
the  Queen,  recall  the  early  French  statues  of  the  first 
and  second  dynasties.  In  the  tympanum  is  the  Saviour 
within  an  elongated  aureole,  supported  by  two  angels, 
and  with  the  emblems  of  the  four  evangelists  at  the 
sides.  Below  are  small  figures  of  the  apostles,  few  of 
which  are  entire.  The  capitals  of  the  shafts  and  the 
^  Fergiiifon's  Handbook  of  Architeotor^  p.  852. 
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bands  of  ornament  above  them  are  all  rich  and  curious, 
and  well  deserve  notice.  On  the  fi'ont  of  the  northern 
tower  is  a  small  statue,  said — ^but  without  the  least  cer* 
tainty — ^to  represent  Gundulf. 

y.  The  nave  [Plate  I.],  150  feet  long  to  the  cross 
of  the  lantern,  is  Norman  as  far  as  the  last  two  bays 
eastward.  If,  as  is  most  probable,  it  is  part  of  Gun- 
dulfs  work,  it  was  no  doubt  a  copy  of  the  Norman 
nave  of  Canterbury ;  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  judge 
fidrly  what  the  appearance  of  the  metropolitan  cathe- 
dral was  in  this  part  of  it.  Its  architecture  is  plainer 
than  that  of  the  contemporary  examples  in  France, 
though,  owing  to  its  having  been  always  destined  for 
a  wooden  roof,  the  piers  and  the  design  generally  are 
lighter  than  where  preparation  was  made  for  a  stone 
vault ^'^  The  triforium  is  richly  ornamented;  and  the 
arches  open  to  the  space  above  the  side-aisles  as  well 
as  to  the  nave,  a  peculiarity  which  both  Eochester 
and  Canterbury  may  have  received  ^m  the  church 
of  St.  Stephen's  at  Caen,  where  the  same  arrangement 
may  still  be  seen.  Lanfiranc,  the  builder  of  the  Nor- 
man church  at  Canterbury,  had  been  Abbot  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's. The  clerestory  windows  above,  like  those  of 
the  aisles,  are  Perpendicular;  and  the  roof  seems  to 
have  been  raised  at  the  time  of  their  insertion.  This 
is  of  timber,  and  quite  plain. 

YI.  The  font  is  Norman,  square,  and  enriched.  In 
the  south  aisle  are  monuments  for  Lord  and  Lady 
Henniker  (1792 — 1803),  in  which  Honour  and  Benevo* 
«  Fergnsson,  p.  851. 
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lenoe.  Time  and  Eternity,  play  conspicuous  parts.  East 
of  these  monuments  is  the  late  Perpendicular  ehapd  of 
St.  Mary,  recently  well  restored,  but  of  no  great  in- 
terest. It  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  the  chapel  of 
the  infirmary  attached  to  the  adjoining  priory. 

VII.  In  passing  beyond  the  Norman  portion  of  the 
naTO  to  the  Early  English,  of  which  nearly  all  the  rest 
of  the  cathedral  consists,  the  strong  influence  of  Can- 
terbury is  at  once  apparent  The  double  transepts, 
the  numberless  shafts  of  Petworth  marble,  and  perhaps 
the  flights  of  stairs  ascending  from  either  side  of  the 
crypt,  recall  immediately  the  works  of  the  two  Williams 
in  the  metropolitical  church,  which  always  maintained 
the  closest  connection  with  Eochester,  her  earliest 
daughter. 

The  western,  or  na/oe  transepts,  are  both  Early  Eng- 
lish, differing,  however,  in  detail,  the  north  transept 
being  much  richer  than  the  south,  which  is  possibly  a 
few  yeais  later,  and  underwent  some  alteration  during 
the  building  of  the  Perpendicular  chapel  of  St.  Mary. 
The  corbels  of  the  north  transept,  nearly  all  monastic 
heads,  are  of  unusual  excellence ;  and  the  whole  arrange- 
ment here  is  very  rich  and  varied.  In  the  lower  range 
of  lancets  a  memorial  window  for  Archdeacon  "Walker 
King — thirty-two  years  Archdeacon  of  Eochester — ^has 
lately  (1860)  been  fixed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell. 
The  central  lancet  displays  the  figure  of  our  Saviour. 
Beneath,  is  the  trial  of  St.  Stephen  at  the  moment  of 
his  vision.  In  the  side  lancets  are  St.  Stephen  and 
St.  Philip  the  deacon ;    and  in  the  predellas  beneath 
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them  the  ordination  of  St  Fhilip  and  the  stoning  of 
St.  Stephen.  In  the  south  transept  remark  the  monu- 
ment of  EiCHASD  "Watts  of  Satis, — ^whose  hospital, 
founded  in  1579  for  the  entertainment  of  six  poor 
travellers  for  one  night,  "  provided  they  are  not  rogues 
nor  proctors,"  still  remains  in  the  High-street.  The 
coloured  bust  of  the  monument,  "starting  out  of  it, 
like  a  ship's  figure-head,''  is  said  to  have  been  taken 
firom  the  life. 

Till.  Eemark  the  banded  shafts  of  marble  that 
cluster  about  the  tower-piers.  The  wooden  roof  below 
the  tower,  with  its  grotesque  ornaments,  dates  from 
1840,  but  can  hardly  be  commended.  No  defence 
whatever  can  be  made  for  the  miserable  festoons  of 
drapery  still  permitted  to  degrade  the  great  choir-arch 
above  the  organ.  The  want  of  stained  glass,  which  is 
felt  throughout  the  cathedral,  is  most  evident  at  this 
central  point,  from  which  the  east  and  west  windows 
are  both  visible. 

IX.  The  ehotr  itself,  which  tmderwent  a  complete 
remodelling  between  the  years  1825 — 1830,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Cottingham,  is  entered  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  rendered  necessary,  as  at  Canterbury,  by  the 
height  of  the  crypt  below.  It  was  completed  suffi- 
ciently for  use  in  1227,  in  which  year  (that  of  the 
accession  of  Bishop  Henry  de  Sandford)  Edmund  de 
Hadenham,  one  of  the  Eochester  Benedictines,  com- 
memorates the  "  ^  Introitus  in  novum  Chorum  Boffen- 

^  Aug.  Sac,  L  347. 
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BemJ*  It  is  thoroughly  developed  Early  English,  al- 
though mndh  has  evidently  been  boirowed,  even  in 
detail,  from  the  Canterbury  transition  work  (1174 — 
1184).  It  is  narrow,  and  somewhat  heavy;  defects 
not  lightened  by  the  wood-work  of  the  stalls,  which 
is  indifferent,  or  by  the  nse  of  colour;  a  single  line 
of  which,  however,  is  carried  along  the  ribs  of  the 
vaulting  with  very  good  effect. 

The  hraeheU  of  Early  English  foliage  from  which  the 
blind  wall-arches  spring,  should  be  noticed.  Two  large 
ones  especially,  at  the  angles  of  the  eastern  transept, 
are  excellent  specimens  of  this  period,  before  the  natu- 
ralism of  the  Decorated  had  b^^  to  develope  itself. 
A  frttgment  of  mural  painting,  apparently  of  the  same 
date  as  the  choir  itseli^  remains  on  the  wall,  close 
above  the  pulpit.  The  painting,  when  entire,  is  said 
to  have  represented  a  subject  not  uncommon  in  early 
churches, — the  wheel  of  Fortune,  with  various  figures 
— ^king,  priest,  husbandman,  and  others-^dimbing  it. 

X.  Passing  into  the  north  ehoir-transept,  ^tiU  Early 
English,  and  a  part  of  William  de  Hoo's  work,  the  first 
point  of  interest  is  St.  WiUtam^s  tomby  at  the  north- 
east  comer.  It  is  of  Purbeck  marble,  with  a  floriated 
cross ;  and  there  are  considerable  remains  of  ornamental 
painting  in  the  recess  of  the  arch  above.  The  date  of 
the  tomb  is  not  dear ;  but  is  certainly  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  to  which  time 
the  l^end  of  St.  William  belongs.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Scottish  baker,  from  Perth,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  giving  every  tenth  loaf  to  the  poor,  and  who 
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had  undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  intend- 
ing to  visit  the  Canterbury  shrine  on  his  way.  On 
the  Watling  Street,  however,  a  short  distance  beyond 
Chatham,  he  fell  in  with  thieves,  always  on  the  look-' 
out  for  wealthy  pilgrims ;  and  his  murdered  body  was 
brought  back  and  solemnly  interred  in  Kochester  Cathe- 
dral. Numerous  mirades  were  wrought  at  his  tomb ; 
and  the  shrine  of  St.  William,  boirowing  a  reflected 
glory  from  that  of  Becket,  to  which  the  pilgrim  was 
botmd,  speedily  eclipsed  in  reputation,  and  in  the 
number  of  votaries  it  attracted,  that  of  St.  Faulinus, 
which  had  hitherto  been  the  great  pride  of  Kochester. 
Toward  the  centre  of  the  transept  is  a  flat  stone  marked 
with  six  crosses,  upon  which  St.  William's  shrine  is 
said  to  have  rested.  The  steps  which  descend  into 
the  north  aisle  of  the  choir,  are,  as  at  Canterbury, 
deeply  worn  by  the  constant  ascent  of  pilgrims,  with 
whose  oblations  Prior  William  de  Hoo  (1239)  built  the 
church  east  of  the  transepts.  St.  William  was  duly 
canonized  in  1256.    His  death  occurred  in  1201. 

XI.  West  of  St.  William's  tomb  is  that  of  Bishop 
Waltek  db  Mertoit  (1274—1277;  see  Pt.  11.)  This 
tomb,  which  is  very  beautiful  early  Decorated,  was  well 
and  carefully  restored  at  the  expense  of  Merton  College, 
in  the  year  1852.  The  slab,  with  its  cross,  is  entirely 
modem,  the  original  brass,  of  Limoges  work  (which 
cost,  according  to  Warton,  £67  14s.  6d.)  having  been 
defaced  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  This  was  replaced 
in  1598  by  the  alabaster  effigy  which  now  occupies  the 
adjoining  recess.     The  stained  glass  in  the  windows 
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was  inserted  at  the  expense  of  Merton  CoU^,  when 
the  tomb  was  restored  in  1852. 

Against  the  opposite  wall  is  the  plain  altar-tomb  of 
Bishop  Lowe  (1444—1467). 

Xn.  The  ^ace  between  the  north-east  and  north- 
west transepts  is  partly  ocenpied  by  Qundulfs  tower, 
best  seen,  however,  from  the  exterior.  It  is  Norman, 
and  was  perhaps  built  as  the  record  tower  and  treasury 
of  Gundulfs  cathedral.  (Compare  St  Andrew's  tower, 
Canterbury,  the  date  and  position  of  which  are  nearly 
the  same.)  The  walls  are  six  feet  thick,  and  the  tower 
seems  to  have  contained  two  chambers,  each  about 
twenty-four  feet  square.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  original  entrance  was  from  the  top.  In  the  south- 
west angle  of  the  north-east  transept  is  a  newel  stair, 
from  the  top  of  which  an  arch  is  thrown  to  the  summit 
of  the  tower,  across  an  open  space  of  ten  feet.  This 
arrangement,  eyidently  intended  for  the  security  and 
defence  of  the  record  tower,  is  curious  and  unusual. 
There  are  at  present  two  narrow  entrances  into  the 
church  from  the  south  side  of  the  tower,  of  later  date, 
however,  if  the  above  suggestion  be  correct. 

Xni.  In  the  eastern  aisle  of  the  north-east  transept 
are  the  tombs  of  Bishop  Watlszr  (1638 — 1666),  and 
of  Archdeacon  "Waenee  (1679).  Under  an  arch  divi- 
ding this  chapel  from  the  choir,  is  the  very  interesting 
monument  of  Bishop  John  de  Sheppey  (1353 — 1360), 
probably  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  ancient  colour- 
ing now  existing  in  England.  It  had  been  bricked  up 
within  the  arch  where  it  still  remains,  and  was  dis- 
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covered  during  the  repairs  in  1825.  The  colours  and 
ornaments  deserre  the  most  careM  attention,  as  well 
for  their  own  beauty  as  for  their  great  value  as  autho- 
rities. In  the  maniple,  hung  over  the  left  arm,  some 
of  the  crystals  with  which  it  was  studded  still  remain. 
Bemark  the  couchant  dogs  at  the  feet.  About  their 
necks  are  scarlet  collars,  hung  with  bells.  An  inscrip- 
tioUy  with  the  Bishop's  name,  surrounds  the  effigy.  An 
iron  railing  of  the  same  date,  with  his  initials,  J.  S., 
has  been  brought  from  another  part  of  the  cathedral, 
and  placed  in  front  of  the  monument.  The  large 
branching  finials  are  good. 

XrV.  The  short  saerarium,  or  chancel,  east  of  the 
transepts,  probably  formed  part  of  William  de  Hoo's 
work,  although  it  has  tmdergone  considerable  alte- 
rations; the  last  "restoration"  having  taken  place  be- 
tween 1825  and  1830,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cot- 
tingham,  when  the  windows  at  the  east  end,  which 
had  hitherto  been  concealed  by  an  altar-screen,  were 
uncovered  and  renewed.  They  are  Decorated,  and  ex- 
hibit an  arrangement  of  great  beauty  and  interest.  The 
other  windows,  also  Decorated,  were  renewed  at  the 
same  time.  The  chancel  walls  are,  however.  Early 
English,  and  perhaps  the  original  work  of  Prior  de 
Hoo.  The  stone  vaulting,  both  of  chancel  and  choir, 
is  of  Early  English  date,  and  although  considerably 
later,  should  be  compared  with  that  of  Canterbury. 
During  Mr.  Cottingham's  restoration  the  walls  were 
scraped  and  pointed,  an  operation  which  has  by  no 
means  rendered  their  appearance  more  venerable.    The 
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shrine  of  SLPanlinus,  which  here  seems  to  have  taken 
the  place  usually  assigned  to  the  altar  of  the  Tiigin, 
is  thought  to  have  occupied  a  central  position,  imme- 
diately between  the  east  walls  of  the  transepts. 

XY.  The  monuments  in  the  sacrarium  are  (begin- 
ning at  the  north-west  comer) — ^Bishop  Gilbebt  ns 
Qlaittille  (1185—1214)  [Plate  II.],  shrineHshaped, 
with  mediaUions  containing  mitred  heads  on  the  sloping 
cover,  which  has  apparently  been  broken  to  pieces,  and 
restored  in  a  very  rough  manner.  The  medallions  to- 
ward the  west  end  seem  to  have  been  filled  wiUi  some 
kind  of  mortar  or  cement.  The  side  of  the  tomb  should 
be  especially  noticed.  The  foliage  in  the  arches  is  an 
evident  imitation  of  a  classic  form,  while  that  in  the 
spandrils  more  resembles  Early  English.  The  arches 
themselves  are  of  transition  character.  It  is  perhaps 
questionable  whether  this  remarkable  monument  is  not 
of  earlier  date  than  the  Bishop  to  whom  it  has  been 
assigned ;  nor  is  it  quite  certain  that  the  side  and  the 
sloping  cover  originally  formed  parts  of  the  same  tomb. 
East  is  the  monument  of  Bishop  Lawbence  de  St. 
Maktin  (1251 — 1274).  The  richly  wrought  canopy 
above  the  efiKgy  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  early  Deco- 
rated. It  was  this  bishop  who  procured  the  canoniza- 
tion of  St  "William.  In  the  north  wall  beyond,  an 
unusual  position,  is  an  early  Decorated  piscina. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  sacrarium,  next  the  altar, 
is  a  tomb  of  plain  marble,  which  has  been  called  that 
of  Bishop  Gi7ia)TJLF  (1077—1108),  the  builder  of  the 
Gorman  portion  of  the  cathedral.    It  is  without  mark 
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or  inscription.  Beyond,  is  the  monument,  with  effigy, 
of  Bishop  Inglethorpe  (1283 — 1291).  In  the  wall 
below  are  three  sedilia  of  Decorated  character,  restored 
in  1825. 

XYI.  In  the  east  wall  of  the  south  choir-transept  is  one 
of  the  great  glories  of  the  cathedral — the  ehapter^house 
doorway  [Plate  III.],  of  which  a  cast,  very  questionably 
coloured,  may  be  seen  in  the  Palace  at  Sydenham.  It 
is  late  Decorated  work,  and  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
during  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Haymo  de  Hythe 
(1319—1352).  It  was  restored  by  Mr.  Cottingham 
in  1830.  The  principal  figures  on  either  side  represent 
the  Jewish  Church,  leaning  on  a  broken  reed,  blind- 
folded, and  holding  in  her  right  hand  the  upturned 
tables  of  the  Law;  and  the  (Christian  Church,  a  grave 
bishop,  standing  erect,  with  cathedral  and  crozier.  The 
other  figures  have  been  variously  explained.  The  four 
lower  ones,  seated,  probably  represent  the  four  doctors 
of  the  Church— Jerome,  Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  Gre- 
gory the  Great.  Above,  on  either  side,  appear  angels, 
rising  from  what  seem  to  be  purgatorial  flames,  and 
praying  for  the  ''  pure  soul"  represented  by  the  small 
naked  figure  at  the  point  of  the  arch.  If  the  meaning 
is  obscure,  the  work  is  of  great  excellence,  and  deserves 
careM  notice.  The  oaken  door  within  the  arch  is 
modem. 

The  chapter-house,  into  which  this  door  opens,  is 
a  modem  addition,  and  serves  as  the  library  of  the 
cathedral.  Here  is  preserved  the  MS.  of  the  Textu% 
Eoffensis^  a  collection  of  records,  gifts,  and  ancient 
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privileges  of  the  Church  of  Bochester,  compiled  under 
thedirectionofBishopEmulf  (1115— 1124).  ThiBven- 
erable  manuscript  has  undergone  considerable  perils, 
having  at  one  time  been  stolen,  and  only  restored  to  the 
Chapter  by  the  aid  of  a  decree  in  Chancery ;  and  on 
another  occasion  having  fallen  into  the  Thames,  from 
whence  it  was  rescued  with  no  small  difficulty.  The 
CuBtutnale  Boffimse,  a  MS.  of  not  less  importsoiGe,  is 
also  preserved  here. 

Under  the  transept  window  adjoining  the  chapter- 
house is  an  unknown  tomb,  marked  with  a  cross.  The 
destruction  of  the  original  chapter-house  has  here  thrown 
the  shafte  much  out  of  the  perpendicular.  Bemark 
the  horizontal  oaken  roof,  temp.  Edward  I.,  studded 
with  corbel-heads  and  bosses.  [Plate  lY.]  The  foliage 
of  the  latter  should  be  noticed,  especially  the  use  of  the 
graceful  leaves  of  the  water-lily,  at  that  time  no  doubt 
frequent  in  the  Medway.  The  roof  is  perhaps  unique, 
and  certainly  the  most  valuable  instance  of  the  kind  in 
England. 

XYII.  A  steep  flight  of  stairs,  strongly  recalling 
Canterbury,  leads  from  this  transept  to  the  chapel 
called  St.  UdmufuTa,  south  of  the  choir.  The  defaced 
effigy  in  the  north  wall  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  Bishop 
JOHK  DB  BaADFIBLD  (1278 — 1288). 

XVni.  From  8t.  Edmund's  Chapel  a  flight  of  steps 
descends  into  the  erypt  [Plate  V.],  which  extends 
under  the  whole  of  the  choir,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  its  class  to  be  found  in  England.  The 
west  and  east  parts  are  evidently  of  a  much  earlier  date 
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than  tlie  central,  whicli  is  Early  English,  and  of  the 
same  period  as  the  choir  above.  In  bnilding  this,  the 
ancient  crypt  was  probably  broken  through,  and  in 
part  reconstmcted.  The  earlier  portions  are  distin- 
guished by  very  massive  piers  and  circular  arches. 
Between  the  piers  are  small  pillars,  with  plain  broad 
capitals.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  part  of  the 
crypt  may  date  from  before  the  Conquest.  At  all 
events,  it  is  the  earliest  portion  of  the  existing  cathedral, 
and  cannot  be  later  than  the  work  of  Bishop  Gundulf . 

Traces  of  former  altars,  and  of  extensive  mural 
painting,  remain  in  different  parts  of  the  crypt.  There 
are  no  monuments. 

XIX.  The  greater  part  of  the  central  tower  of  the 
cathedral  dates  from  1825,  when  it  was  raised  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Cottingham.  It  is  altogether  un- 
satisfactory. A  small  portion  immediately  above  the 
roof  is  the  work  of  Bishop  John  de  Sheppey  (1352). 

XX.  Of  the  priory  of  St.  Andrew,  established  in 
connection  with  the  cathedral  by  Gundulf,  almost  the 
only  remains  are  in  the  garden  of  the  deanery,  where  is 
a  small  fragment  of  the  cloister  wall,  supporting  some 
window-arches  of  the  old  chapter-house.  [Plate  VI.] 
This  is  all  Norman,  and  the  recorded  work  of  Emulf, 
Gundulf  s  successor.  The  diaper  on  the  wall  is  also 
found  at  Canterbury  (where  Emulf  was  prior  before 
his  removal  to  Eochester,  and  where  he  bmlt  much), 
on  the  wall  of  the  passage  leading  to  the  crypt  from 
the  Martyrdom  transept.  The  lower  arches,  now  closed, 
opened  into  an  area  below  the  chapter-house,  used  as 
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a  place  of  intennent  more  than  usually  honourable. 
The  signs  of  the  zodiac  enrich  the  central  arch.  On  a 
smaller  one  adjoining  are  the  words  ''  Aries  per  comaa,** 
the  only  part  of  the  inscription  still  legiUe. 

Within  the  deanery,  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  is 
an  arcade,  very  doeely  resembling  that  on  the  exterior 
of  St.  Anselm's  tower,  Canterbnry,  also  the  work  of 
Emulf.  The  deanery  occupies  the  &dte  of  the  east 
end  of  the  chapt^-house. 

XXI.  The  andent  episcopal  palace  stood  at  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  precincts.  Since  the  Beforma- 
tion  the  bishops  have  resided  altogether  at  Bromley, 
where,  however,  their  palace,  called  by  Horace  Walpole 
a  ''  paltry  parsonage,'*  has  ceased  to  belong  to  them 
since  the  enlargement  of  the  see,  and  the  consequent 
purchase  of  Danbury  in  Essex. 
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TN  the  year  604,  shortly  before  the  death  of  Augastine,  and 

-^  seven  years  after  his  first  arriyal  in  Thanet,  two  new  bi- 
shoprics were  established  by  him,  at  Bocheiter  and  at  Lon- 
Son.  That  of  London  was  for  the  kingdom  of  the  East 
Saxons;  that  of  Eochester  was  for  the  western  portion 
of  Kent,  which  possibly  formed  a  small  dependent  king- 
dom whose  chief  was  subject  to  Etbelbert.  Bochester, 
Hrofs  ceastre,  or  castle,  commanding  the  point  at  which 
the  Watling  Street  crossed  the  Medway,  was  its  capital, 
and  formed  an  excellent  centre  for  the  establishment  and 
propagation  of  the  new  faith. 

[a.d.  604 — 624.]  The  first  bishop  of  Eochester  was  Justus, 
one  of  the  second  company  who  had  been  seni  from  Rome 
to  assist  Augustine.  Justus  was  driven  from  his  see  for 
a  short  time  after  the  relapse  of  Eadbald,  the  son  of  Etbel- 
bert, into  paganism  (see  Canterbury,  Pt.  II.),  but  was 
restored  after  the  successful  fraud  of  Laurence,  and  in  624 
was  translated  to  Canterbury,  of  which  see  he  became  third 
archbishop. 

[A.D.  624 — 656.]  Justus  was  succeeded  by  Romanus,  who 
was  drowned  in  crossing  the  Channel  on  his  way  to  Rome. 
PAULij4US,the  first  preacher  of  Christianity  among  the  Angles 
north  of  the  Humber,  after  he  had  been  driven  from  his 
northern  diocese  on  the  death  of  Edwin  in  633,  undertook 
TOL.  I.  FT.  n.  L  1 
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the  government  of  the  Church  of  Eochester,  over  which  he 
presided  until  the  year  644.  (See  York  for  a  full  notice 
of  him.)  Ithimab,  who  succeeded  him,  and  who  died  in 
656,  was  the  first  native  bishop  of  the  English  Church. 
According  to  Malmesburj  he  was  inferior  to  none  of  his 
predecessors  in  learning  or  in  piety.  Paulinus  and  Itha- 
mar,  both  of  whom  were  revered  as  saints,  were  interred 
in  their  cathedral  church  of  St.  Andrew,  which'  had  been 
built  at  Rochester  on  the  first  institution  of  the  bishopric, 
by  the  influence  of  Ethelbert.  Their  remains  were  sub- 
sequently enshrined,  and  until  the  canonization  of  St. 
William  in  the  thirteenth  century  (Pt.  I.  §  x.),  they 
were  regarded  as  the  chief  patrons  of  the  Church  of  Eo- 
chester.  The  cathedral  was  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew  in 
commemoration  of  the  great  convent  of  St.  Andrew  on  the 
Cslian,  to  which  Augustine  and  all  his  companions  had 
originally  belonged. 

[a.d.  656—726.]  The  next  four  bishops— Damiak,  Putta, 
QuiCHBLM,  and  Gebmund— were  men  of  little  note.  The 
see  over  which  they  presided  was  small  and  poor,  and  two 
of  them,  at  least,  deserted  their  charge  in  consequence. 
Tobias,  who  succeeded  in  the  year  693,  was,  according  to 
Bede,  one  of  the  most  learned  Churchmen  of  his  time  in 
England.  He  had  studied  in  the  school  established  at 
Canterbury  by  Theodore  and  Hadrian,  so  that  "  Greek  and 
Latin  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  accents  of  his  native 
tongue*.'*  Tobias  died  in  7S6,  and  was  interred  in  the 
chapel  (portietu)  of  St.  Paul,  within  the  cathedral,  which 
he  had  constructed  for  this  purpose  during  his  lifetime. 

[a.d.  727—1075.]  Of  the  bishops  of  Rochester  between 
Tobias  and  Siward,  who  occupied  the  see  at  the  period  of 
the  Conquest,  scarcely  anything  is  recorded  beyond  the 
names ;  and  even  these  vary  in  the  lists  furnished  by  dif- 
ferent chroniclers.  None  of  them  apparently  were  men  of 
learning  or  distinction.  Siward,  who  had  been  Abbot  of 
•  Bede,  H.  E.,  L  ▼.  o.  28. 
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Abingdon,  was  consecrated  in  the  year  1058,  and  was  not 
removed  from  his  see  after  the  Ck)nque8t.  He  assisted  at 
the  consecration  of  Archbishop  Lanfranp,  and  died  in  the 
year  1075.  The  diocese  of  Eochester  had  suffered  much 
during  the  Danish  ravages,  and  probably  during  the  stormy 
time  succeeding  the  Conquest ;  and  on  the  death  of  Siward 
his  church  was  found,  says  MaUnesbury,  "wretched  and 
empty,  destitute  of  all  things  within  and  without."  Five 
canons  alone  remained,  who  supported  themselves  from  day 
to  day  with  no  small  difficulty. 

After  Siward's  death,  A&nost,  a  monk  of  Bee,  was  con- 
secrated by  Lanfranc  as  his  successor.  He  died  in  the 
following  year,  and 

[A.D.  1076—1107.]  GuNDULF,  also  a  monk  of  Bee,  succeeded 
him.  Under  this  bishop  the  condition  of  the  Church  of 
Rochester  was  greatly  improved.  The  secular  canons  were 
replaced  by  a  body  of  more  than  sixty  Benedictines,  "  bene 
legentes  et  optime  cantantes,"  the  cathedral  itself  was  re*- 
built  (Pt.  I.  §  l),  and  by  the  assistance  of  Archbishop  Lan- 
franc, who  also  contributed  large  sums  of  money  toward 
the  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral,  several  manors  which  had 
been  alienated  were  recoTcred  for  the  see.  Besides  his 
cathedral,  Gundulf,  who  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
military  architects  of  his  time,  has  the  reputation  of  having 
built  the  great  keep  of  Eochester  Castle,  one  of  the  most 
impressive  remains  of  the  Norman  period  in  England,  be* 
sides  portions  of  the  Tower  of  London  and  of  the  Castle 
of  Dover.  But,  although  Gundulf  certainly  built  a  castle 
at  Bx)chester, — at  a  cost,  says  the  Chronicle,  of  £60,— there 
is  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  existing  keep  is  not  of 
a  later  period.  Gundulf  removed  the  relics  of  St.  Paulinus 
into  their  silver  shrine,  and  assigned  them  the  place  of 
honour  at  the  eastern  end  of  his  new  cathedral.  A  plain 
tomb,  said  to  be  that  of  Bishop  Gundulf,  remains  in  the 
chancel,  (Pt  L  §  xv.) 

[aj>.  1108—1114.]  Ralph  d'  Escubzs,  who  had  been  Abbot 
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of  Saye  in  Normandy^  was  translated  from  Bxx^iester  to 
Canterbury  in  1114. 

[a.d.  1115 — ^1124.]  Ebhttlf,  like  his  predecessor  Gnndolf, 
was  a  prelate  with  the  true  Norman  instinct  for  architec- 
ture. He  had  been  a  monk  of  Bee,  whence  Lanfranc  had 
summoned  him  to  Canterbury.  Under  Anselm  he  became 
Prior  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  then  Abbot  of  Peter- 
borough, and  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Rochester  by  Ralph, 
after  his  elevation  to  the  primacy.  At  Canterbury,  Emulf 
had  completed  the  cathedral  commenced  by  Lanfranc.  At 
Peterborough  he  nearly  rebuilt  the  monasteiy,  and  at 
Rochester  he  was  not  less  zealous.  Some  points  of  re- 
semblance between  his  works  here  and  at  Canterbury  have 
been  pointed  out  in  Pt.  I.  §  xx.    Under 

[aj).  1125^1137.]  John,  who  had  been  Archdeacon  of  Can- 
terbury, the  new  cathedral  was  solemnly  consecrated. 

[AJ).  1137—1142.]  John,  Abbot  of  Saye, 

[a.d.  1142—1148.]  AscBUN,  and 

[a.d.  1148—1182.]  Walter,  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury, 
need  only  be  named.  The  archbishops  of  Canterbuiy  had 
hitherto  always  appointed  to  the  see  of  Eochester.  Arch- 
bishop Theobald,  on  the  death  of  Asoelin,  placed  the  right 
of  election  for  the  future  in  the  hands  of  the  monks  of 
St.  Andrew*s  convent. 

[a.d.  1182—1184.]  Waleran. 

[a.d.  1185 — 1214.]  Gilbert  de  Qlanville,  Archdeacon  of 
Luzeuil.  Throughout  his  episcopate,  a  perpetual  quarrel, 
the  cause  of  which  is  uncertain,  prevailed  between  him  and 
his  monks,  from  whom — according  to  Edmund  of  Haden- 
ham,  one  of  their  number,  and  therefore  to  some  extent 
a  prejudiced  witness — he  took  the  greater  part  of  their 
farms  and  manors,  besides  appropriating  the  churches 
which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  convent.  In  order  to 
support  the  legal  actions  which  the  monks  brought  against 
their  bishop,  they  sold  many  of  the  ornaments  of.  their 
church;  among  the  rest,  the  silver  with  which  Lanfranc 
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had  decorated  the  shrine  of  St.  Paulinus.  ''  Bishop  Gil- 
hert/'  Bays  Edmund  the  Monk,  "was  a  native  of  Northum- 
berland, and  proved  dearly  enough  the  truth  of  what  is 
said  concerning  those  regions,  that  'out  of  the  North  pro- 
ceedeth  all  evil,'  (quod  ab  Aquilone  prodit  omne  malum.)" 
Gilbert,  who,  as  Bishop  of  Rochester,  acted  as  Archbishop 
Baldwin's  vicar  during  his  absence  in  the  Holy  Land,  was 
also  for  some  time  Chancellor  of  England.  "  Hie  cum 
CanceUarius  esset  Regalis,  matris  Ecclesis  bona  cancellare 
non  desiit  spiritualis."  The  famous  interdict  of  King 
John's  reign  (see  Canterbury,  Ft.  II.,  Stephen  Langton,) 

'.  continued  during  the  last  seven  years  of  Bishop  Gilbert's 
episcopate,  and  was  annuUed  immediately  after  his  death. 

[  It  was,  thought  Edmund  of  Hadenham,  a  mark  of  divine 
vengeance  that  he  did  not  live  to  see  its  close ;  "  so  that 
the  Church,  which  prays  even  for  Jews  and  heretics,  was 
not  permitted  to  celebrate  the  holy  mysteries  at  his  death." 
He  was  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  high  altar,  '*  inter 
fundatores  confundator."  A  remarkable  tomb,  which  has 
been  assigned  to  him,  remains  in  the  chancel  of  his  cathe- 
dral, (Pt.  I.  §  XV.) 

[a.d.  1215 — ^1226.]  Benedict  de  Sansbtun.  In  the  year  of 
his  accession  Eochester  Castle,  which  had  been  held  by  cer- 
tain of  the  Barons,  was  taken  by  King  John,  and  the  cathe- 
dral was  plundered,  so  that  ''  not  even  a  pix  remained  in 
which  the  body  of  the  Lord  might  rest  upon  the  altar." 
(Adeo  ut  nee  pixis  cum  corpore  Christ!  super  altare  re- 
maneret.) 

[a.d.  1227 — 1235.]  Henry  db  Sahdford,  Archdeacon  of 
Canterbury.  According  to  Edmund  of  Hadenham  and 
Matthew  Paris,  whilst  this  bishop  was  on  one  occasion 
saying  Mass  at  Sittingboum,  he  announced  to  the  people 
that  a  vision  had  been  accorded  him  by  which  he  was  as- 
sured that  on  that  very  day  three  souls,  and  three  only, 
had  passed  from  purgatory  to  the  joys  of  heaven — those 
of  King"  Richard  CoBur-de-Lion,  of  Archbbhop  Stephen 
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Langton,  and  of  a  nameless  chaplain  of  the  archbishop's. 
The  new  choir  of  Rochester  was  nsed  for  the  first  time 
in  the  year  of  Bishop  Henry's  accession. 

[a.d.  1238—1250.]  The  monks  of  Eochester,  on  the  death  of 
Bishop  Heniy,  chose  as  his  successor  Richard  db  Wen- 
DOVBR,  rector  of  the  church  of  Bromley,  whom,  however, 
the  Archbishop,  Edmund  Rich,  refused  to  consecrate,  de- 
cUring  him  to  be  "rude  and  unlearned."  After  the  church 
of  Rochester  had  been  three  years  without  a  head,  a  papal 
mandate  at  last  compelled  the  Archbbhop  to  recognise  the 
choice  of  the  monks.  Bishop  Richard  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Westminster  by  the  command  of  Heniy  HI., 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  great  excellence  of  his  life. 

[a.d.  1251 — ^1274.]  Lawrence  db  St.  Martih,  one  of  the 
King's  chaplains,  was  consecrated  at  Lyons  in  1251.  He 
struggled  in  vain  against  the  rapafxty  of  Archbishop  Boni- 
face of  Savoy,  who  had  taken  possession  of  much  property 
belonging  to  the  see  of  Rochester.  He  carried  his  appeal 
against  the  Archbishop  to  Rome,  where,  however,  he 
found  the  Pope,  Alexander  YI.,  unable  or  unwilling  to 
assist  him.  At  this  time  Bishop  Lawrence  procured  the 
canonization  of  St.  William,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  a 
statement  of  Edmund  of  Hadenham,  he  acted  for  some 
time  as  senator  of  Rome.  "Iste  vero  Laurentius  per 
multum  tempus  Senator  Romanorum  fuisse  dicitur  V  The 
Bishop  went  to  Rome  in  1^56,  in  which  year  the  Senator 
Brancaleone  laid  down  his  o^qe^  and  did  not  resume  it 
until  1258.  It  is  possible  that  Bishop  Lawrence  may  have 
filled  it  during  some  part  of  the  interval.  Li  1264  the 
castle  of  Rochester,  which  was  held  by  the  Earl  of  Wairene 
and  others  of  the  King's  party,  was  besieged  by  Simon  de 
Montfort  and  the  Barons.  The  city  was  taken  and  plun- 
dered on  Good  Friday,  when  "  the  satellites  of  the  devil 
entered  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  with  their  drawn  swords, 
and  striking  fear  and  horror  into  its  children  and  those  also 
i>  jLDg.  Sao.,  i.  851. 
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who  had  taken  refuge  in  it,  crucified  them  together  with  the 
Lord,  who  suffereth  in  His  elect.  Moreover  they  plundered 
the  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  things.  Some  of  the 
monks  they  kept  imprisoned  all  the  night,  and  armed  men 
on  their  horses  rode  about  the  altars,  and  dragged  thence 
with  impious  hands  certain  persons  who  had  fled  to  them. 
. . .  The  holy  places^the  chapels,  the  cloisters,  the  chapter- 
house, the  infirmary — were  made  stables  for  their  horses, 
and  filled  with  filth  and  uncleanness"^.''  The  tomb  of  Bishop 
Lawrence  remains  in  the  chancel,  (Pt.  I.  }  zv.) 
[a.d.  1274—1278.]  Walter  de  Merton,  the  distinguished 
founder  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  was  bom,  as  is 
most  probable,  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, at  Basingstoke  in  Hampshire,  where  his  parents, 
who  were  of  good  family,  were  both  buried.  Their  son 
Walter  is  said  to  have  been  educated  at  the  Augustinian 
Priory  of  Merton  in  Surrey — whence  he  derived  the  sur- 
name which  he  afterwards  bestowed  on  his  foundation 
at  Oxford — and  at  Oxford.  He  was  certainly  in  Holy 
Orders  in  the  year  1238,  but  had  early  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  law,  and  seems  to  have  practised  in  the 
King's  courts.  Before  1240  he  had  acquired  considerable 
landed  property  in  Surrey,  chiefly  in  the  parishes  a4joining 
Merton,  and  his  reputation  and  influence  at  court  steadily 
increased,  until,  in  1258,  he  became  Chancellor.  Numerous 
prebends  and  other  preferments  were  bestowed  on  him  by 
the  King,  who  was  much  pressed  for  money,  and  had  no 
readier  means  of  paying  him.  Li  1262,  during  Henry  the 
Third's  absence  in  Prance,  Walter  de  Merton  was  continued 
in  office,  from  which,  however,  he  was  removed  by  the 
Barons  in  1263.  Li  1272,  the  first  year  of  Edward  I.,  he 
was  again  appointed  Chancellor,  "  displaying  extraordinary 
ability,  and  materially  contributing  to  the  auspicious  com- 
mencement of  the  new  reign.*'  On  his  removal  from  office 
in  1274  he  received  the  bishopric  of  Bx)chester,  and  died,  it 
•  Ed.  de  Hadenham,  Aug.  Sac.,  L  851. 
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is  said,  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from  his  horse  into  Uie 
Medway,  Oct  27, 1277.  His  tomb  in  the  north-east  tran- 
sept has  already  been  noticed,  (Pt  L  §  xi.) 

Although  Walter  de  Merton  oocapied  a  pablic  position 
of  no  small  importance  during  his  lifetime,  he  is  now  hoA 
remembered  from  his  noble  foundation  at  Oxford,  ''the 
first  incorporation  of  any  body  of  persons  for  purposes  of 
iiudy  in  this  kingdom,  and  the  first  effort  to  raise  the  con- 
dition of  the  secular  clergy  by  bringing  them  into  dose 
connection  with  an  academical  course  of  study ;"  the  first 
independent  college  in  fact,  '*  a  distinct  republic  with  its 
endowments,  statutes,  and  internal  government,"  and  thus 
"distinguished  from  the  hall  or  hostel,  where  the  other 
scholars  dwelt  and  studied  only  under  the  ordinary  aca- 
demic discipline."  Bishop  Walter*s  college,  at  first  a  much 
smaller  institution,  was  originally  established  in  connection 
with  Oxford,  in  the  year  1274,  at  Maiden,  the  adjoining 
parish  to  Merton,  in  Surrey.  It  was  subsequently  removed 
altogether  to  Oxford,  and  in  1274  its  statutes  were  ratified 
by  the  founder,  and  by  King  Edward  I.  In  1275  Arch- 
bishop Kilwardby  grants  his  confirmation  to  the  completed 
foundation,  describing  its  object  as  that  of  producing  by 
education  in  arts,  common  law,  and  theolc^,  a  "oopia 
doctorum  qui  velut  stellse  in  perpetuas  aetemitates  mansuri 
yaleant  ad  justitiam  plurimos  erudire.'*  That  it  did  at  once 
produce  a  ''  copia  doctorum**  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
great  number  of  bishops  and  archbishops  who  received  their 
education  at  Merton  during  the  next  two  centuries.  It 
should  especially  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  college 
was  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  secular  clergy  in 
opposition  to  the  regulars.  "  De  Merton,  though  he  intro- 
duced, according  to  the  habits  of  his  time,  much  of  the 
monastic  discipline,  the  common  diet,  seclusion  within  the 
walls,  regular  service  and  study ;  perhaps  as  a  Churchman, 
possibly  with  even  more  widely  prophetic  view,  was  singu- 
larly jealous  lest  his  college  should  degenerate  into  a  narrow 
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monastic  oommnnity.  Whoever  became  a  monk  was  ex- 
pelled &om  his  fellowship  <*."  The  monastic  chronicler  of 
Eochester  sufficiently  indicates  that  Bishop  Walter's  me- 
mory was  not  greatly  revered  by  the  Benedictines  of  his 
convent.  He  acquired,  we  are  told,  two  additional  manors 
for  the  bishopric,  "  but  notwithstanding  his  great  power 
and  authority,  neither  did  himself,  nor  procured  from  others, 
any  good  thing  for  the  prior  and  convent*." 

The  see  of  Bxxshester  was  held  by  no  very  distinguished 
prelate  from  this  time  until  the  Beformation. 

[a.d.  1278—1283.]  John  db  Brabfield,  precentor  of  the 
church  of  Rochester,  succeeded  De  Merton.  He  had  been 
excellent  as  a  monk,  says  Master  Edmund,  but  turned  out 
an  indifferent  bishop.  "Erom  superlative  he  passed  to 
comparative ;  from  comparative  to  positive.*' 

[a.d.  1283—1291 .]  Thomas  Inglethoepb,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 
His  tomb  remains  in  the  chancel,  (Pt  I.  §  xv.) 

[a.d.  1292—1317.]  Thomas  de  Woldham,  Prior  of  Bx)- 
chester.    For  two  years  the  see  remained  vacant. 

[aj).  1319—1352.]  Hatmo  de  Hithe,  Confessor  of  Ed- 
ward II.  The  beautiful  doorway  of  the  chapter-house 
(Pt.  I.  {  XVI.)  is  said  to  have  been  constructed  during 
his  episcopate.  He  contributed  large  sums  toward  the 
restoration  of  his  cathedral,  and  built  much  at  the  various 
manors  belonging  to  the  see,  especially  at  Hailing  on  the 
Medway.  The  shrines  of  St.  PauUnus  and  Ithamar  were 
renewed  and  richly  adorned  by  him.  Bishop  Hay  mo  very 
prudently  kept  aloof  as  much  as  possible  from  the  troubles 
of  his  time ;  but  was  in  some  danger  on  the  occasion  of 
Bishop  Stapledon's  murder  in  1326,  when  he  escaped  on 
foot  from  London.    The  chief  particulars  of  his  episcopate 

*  Milman,  Lat.  Christ.,  vu  102.  For  ample  notioee  of  Merton 
College  and  its  objects,  see  the  Report  of  the  Oaiford  Uniyersity 
Commissioii,  and  a  "  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Walter  de  Merton," 
by  Edmund,  Bishop  of  Nelson.  (Oxford :  J.  H.  and  Jas.  Parker, 
1859.)  •  Ang.  Sac.,  L  852. 
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have  been  recorded  bj  William  of  Dene,  a  member  of  his 
household ;  who  duly  sets  forth  the  upright  conduct  of 
Bishop  Hajmo,  at  a  time  when  the  other  prelates  were 
"  sacrificing  to  Mahomet**  (Machumeto  sacrificabant),  and 
submitting  themselyes  to  the  control  of  Queen  IsabeUa  and 
her  favourite  Mortimer.  (See  the  narrative  of  William  of 
Dene  in  Jng,  Sac.,  vol.  i.)  In  1348  the  Chop's  house- 
hold was  almost  swept  awaj  bj  the  Black  Death. 

[a.d.  1353 — 1360.]  John  db  Shepfbt,  Prior  of  Rochester. 
He  was  Treasurer  (not  Chancellor,  as  is  usually  asserted)  of 
Eng^nd  from  1326  to  1358.  His  remarkable  effigy  has 
been  noticed  Pt.  I.  §  xm. 

[A.D.  1362 — 1364.]  William  op  Whittlbrba,  Archdeacon 
of  Huntingdon,  was  translated  to  Worcester  in  1364,  and 
afterwards  to  Canterbuiy.    (See  that  Cathedral.) 

[a.d.  1364—1372.]  Thomas  Tbilleck,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

[a.d.  1373—1389.  Thomas  Beikton,  a  Benedictine,  intruded 
by  the  Pope.    He  was  Confessor  of  Richard  II. 

[a.d.  1389 — 1400.]  William  db  Bottlesham,  a  Dominican 
of  great  learning,  translated  from  Llandaff,  and  intruded 
by  the  King,  Richard  IE.,  in  opposition  to  the  monks, 
who  had  elected  Richard  Bamet. 

[a.d.  1400 — 1404.]  John  de  Bottlesham,  Chapkin  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

[a.d.  1404 — 1418.]  RiCHABD  Tono,  translated  from  Bangor. 

[a.d.  1419 — 1421.]  John  Kemp,  transUted  successively  to 
Chichester,  London,  York,  and  Canterbuiy.  (See  Can- 
TBBBT7BY  Cathedral.) 

[a.d.  1422  — 1434.]  John  Lanodon,  a  monk  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  was  intruded  by  the  Pope.  He  is 
said  to  have  received  the  bisbopric  as  a  reward  for  his 
zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  Wickliffe  under  Archbishop 
Arundel.  Langdon  died  in  1434,  whilst  attending  the 
Council  of  Basle. 

[a-d.  1435 — 1436.]  Thomas  Brown,  Vicar-general  of  Arch- 
bishop Chichde,  and  Dean  of  Salisbury,  succeeded.  During 
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his  absence  at  the  Goancil  of  Basle  he  was  translated  to 
Norwich. 

[A.D.  1437— 1M4.]  William  Wells,  Abbot  of  York. 

[a.d.  1444 — 1467.]  John  Lowe,  translated  from  St.  Asaph, 
was  General  of  the  Angnstinians  in  England,  and  a  prelate 
of  considerable  learning.  His  tomb  remains  in  the  north- 
east transept,  (Pt.  I.  §  xi.) 

[a.d.  1468 — 1472.]  Thomas  Rothebham,  translated  to 
•York. 

[a.d.  1472 — 1476.]  •John  Alcock,  translated  to  Worcester. 

[a.d.  1476—1480.]  John  Russell,  guardian  of  the  young 
prince,  afterwards  Edward  Y.,  translated  to  Lincohi. 

[a.d.  1480 — 1492.]  Edmund  Audley,  translated  to  Here- 
ford, and  thence  to  Salisbury,  where  his  beautiful  chantry 
still  remains.    (See  that  Cathedral.) 

[a.d.  1493—1496.]  Thomas  Savage,  translated  to  London. 

[a.d.  1497 — 1503.]  Richard  Fitz-James,  translated  to 
Chichester. 

[aj).  1504 — ^1535.]  John  Fisher,  the  unhappy  fellow-sufTerer 
with  Sir  Thomas  More,  was  bom  in  1459,  at  Beyerley  in 
Yorkshire,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  made  chaplain  and  confessor  to  Margaret,  Countess 
of  Richmond,  mother  of  Henry  YU. ;  and  it  was  by  Fisher's 
counsel  that  she  founded  the  two  great  colleges  of  St.  John's 
and  Christ's  at  Cambridge,  and  established  the  *'  Lady  Mar- 
garet" professorships  of  Divinity  in  both  Universities.  Ixk 
1501  Fisher  was  elected  Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  and  in 
the  following  year  became  himself  the  first  *'  Margaret'*  pro- 
fessor there.  In  1504  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Ro- 
chester, at  the  especial  recommendation  of  Fox,  Bishop  of 
Winchester. 

On  all  the  great  questions  connected  with  the  early  Eng- 
lish Reformation,  Bishop  Fisher  zealously  supported  the 
side  of  Rome.  He  wrote  against  Luther,  and  endeavoured 
by  all  possible  means  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  his  doc- 
trines in  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  he  maintained  the 
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validitj  of  the  King's  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Arragon; 
he  opposed  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  protested 
in  Convocation  against  the  title  of  "  Supreme  Head  of  the 
English  Church"  assumed  by  Heniy  VIIL  Like  Arch- 
bishop Warham  and  some  others,  Bishop  Fisher  gave  too 
ready  a  credence  to  the  pretended  revelations  of  Elizabeth 
Barton,  the  famous  nun  of  Kent ;  and  was  adjudged  guilty 
of  misprision  of  treason  for  having  concealed  certain  speeches 
of  the  supposed  prophetess  which  related  to  the  King.  He 
was  condemned  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  King's  plea- 
sure, but  was  released  upon  payment  of  £300.  After 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Succession,  which  confirmed  the 
marriage  of  the  King  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  entailed  the 
crown  upon  her  issue,  Bishop  Fisher  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  observance  which  had  been  accepted  by  both 
Houses,  and  was  accordingly  committed  to  the  Tower, 
April  26, 1534. 

Many  attempts  were  made,  but  in  vain,  to  induce  Fbher 
to  take  the  oath  of  succession.  He  agreed  at  length  to 
promise  allegiance  to  the  King,  and  to  the  issue  of  the  new 
marriage ;  but  declared  ''that  his  conscience  could  not  be 
convinced  that  the  marriage  was  not  against  the  law  of 
i  God."  With  this, 'however,  Henry  was  not  satisfied,  and 
in  January,  153|,  Bishop  Fisher  was  attainted  of  high 
treason,  and  his  bishopric  declared  void.  He  still  remained 
in  the  Tower,  without  money  and  without  resources;  it  is 
even  said  that  sufficient  clothing  was  not  provided  for  him. 
In  May,  1535,  Paul  IIL  created  him  Cardinal  of  St.  Yitalis. 
The  King  ordered  that  the  cardinal's  hat  should  not  be 
brought  into  his  dominions,  and  was  still  further  enraged 
at  learning  that  Fisher  had  declared  his  intention  of  accept- 
ing it.  Visiters  were  now  sent  to  the  Tower  to  ascertain 
the  Bishop's  opmion  concerning  the  statute  of  the  Royal 
Supremacy,  which  had  been  passed  since  his  committal. 
This  statute  he  declared  himself  altogether  unable  to  re- 
cognise.   He  was  accordingly  placed  without  delay  on  his 
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trial,  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  condemned  to  lose 
his  head,  a  sentence  which  was  executed  on  Tower-hiU, 
June  22, 1535.  His  hodj,  hj  the  King's  command,  re- 
mained all  day  naked  on  the  scaffold.  His  head  was  fixed 
over  London-bridge ;  but,  after  it  had  been  exposed  there 
for  fourteen  days  it  was  taken  down  and  thrown  into 
the  Thames,  because,  according  to  Hall,  the  Bishop's  bio- 
grapher, ''the  face  was  observed  to  become  fresher  and 
more  comely  day  by  day,**  and  such  was  the  concourse  of 
persons  who  assembled  to  look  at  it,  that  ''almost  neither 
cart  nor  horse  could  pass.'^ 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  Bishop  Fisher  might,  had 
he  chosen,  have  attained  to  much  higher  preferment ;  but 
he  declared  that  he  never  would  exchange  the  bishopric  of 
Rochester,  then  the  smallest  and  poorest  in  England,  for 
any  other.  His  learning  and  piety,  as  well  as  the  great 
gentleness  of  his  disposition,  caused  his  death  to  be  regarded 
with  more  than  usual  indignation :  in  Burnet's  words,  "  it 
left  one  of  the  greatest  blots  upon  this  kingdom's  proceed- 
ings '/'  Heniy  himself,  in  the  earlier  period  of  his  reign,  had 
been  much  attached  to  Bishop  Fisher,  and  asked  Cardinal 
Pole  if  in  all  his  travels  he  had  ever  found  a  prelate  of  equal 
worth  and  ability  with  the  Bishop  of  Rochester'  P 

Fisher  had  "  the  notablest  library  of  books  in  all  Eng- 
bind,— twolong  galleries  fuUS"  and  undertook  the  study  of 
Greek  when  upwards  of  sixty  years  old.  "Reverendus 
Episcopus  Roffensis,"  writes  Erasmus,  who  knew  him 
well,  "  vir  non  solum  mirabili  integritate  vit»,  verum  etiam 
alta  et  reoondita  doctrina,  turn  morum  quoque  incredibili 

comitate  commendatus  maximis  pariter  ac  minimis 

Aut  egregie  fallor,  aut  is  vir  est  unus,  cum  quo  nemo  sit 
hac  tempestate  conferendus,  vel  integritate  vitas,  vd  eru- 
ditione,  vel  animi  magnitudine." 

t  Hist,  of  the  Reformation.  f  Apol  Poll,  p.  96. 

»»  HarL  MSS.,  Na  7,047,  p.  17 ;  quoted  by  Bruce,  Arcfutohgia, 

vol  XXY. 
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An  interesting  notice  of  Bishop  Fisher,  especially  of  his 
last  troubles,  by  John  Bruce,  Esq.,  F.SA,,  will  be  found  in 
the  Archasologia^  vol.  xxv. 
[a.d.  1635 — 1538.]  John  Hilbet,  Prior  of  the  Dominican 
convent  in  London,  but  a  decided  advocate  of  the  Refor- 
mation, succeeded.  It  was  this  bishop  who  exhibited  at 
St.  PauPs  Gross  the  famous  ''Rood  of  Boxley/'  breaking  it 
in  pieces  before  the  people,  and  disphiying  to  them  the 
springs  by  which  it  had  been  moved. 
[a.d.  1540,  translated  to  Worcester  in  1543.]    Nicholas 

Heath,  King  Henry  the  Eighth's  Almoner. 
[a.d.  1544,  translated  to  Lincoln  1547]  Henkt Holbbach. 
[a.d.  1547,  transUted  to  London  1550.]  Nicholas  Ridlet. 

(See  London.) 
[a.d.  1550.]  John  Potnet,  translated  to  Winchester  m  the 

following  year.    (See  Winchester.) 
[a.d.  1551,  translated  to  Chichester  1552.]    John  Scoet. 
(See  Ghichesteb.)    The  see  remained  vacant  for  nearly 
two  years. 
[a.d.  1554 — 1558.]  Mattbice  Griitin,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated by  the  Dominicans  of  Oxford,  was  appointed  on  the 
accession  of  Mary.    "  His  diocese  was  but  of  small  ex- 
tent," says  Fuller,  "but  that  flock  must  be  veiy  little  in- 
deed out  of  which  the  ravenous  wolf  cannot  fetch  some  prey 
for  himself.    Maurice  the  bishop  played  the  tyrant  V  Eour 
persons  were  burnt  during  his  episcopate,  and  the  Bishop 
himself  died  of  the  same  fever  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
Queen  and  to  Cardinal  Pole. 
[a.d.  1560,  translated  to  Salisbury  1571.]  Ediotnd  Gheast. 

(See  Sali8BT7Rt.) 
[a.d.  1572,  transkted  to  Norwich  1575.]  Edmund  Erekb. 
[a.d.  1576,  translated  to  Salisbury  1577,  and  thence  to 

York.]    John  Piers.    (See  York.) 
[a.d.  1578—1605.]  John  Yonge,  buried  in  the  parish  church 
of  Bromley. 

»  Church  Hist. 
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[aj).  1605,  translated  to  Linooln  1608.]  Willuh  Bablow. 
When  Dean  of  Chester  this  prelate  was  employed  by  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift  to  draw  up  an  account  of  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference  held  before  King  James  in  January, 
1603. 

[a.d.  1608,  translated  to  Lichfield  1610,  and  thence  suc- 
cessively to  Durham,  Winchester,  and  York.]  Bicha&d 
Nbilb.    (See  York.) 

[a.I).  1611,  translated  to  Ely  1628.]  John  Buckebidos, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Andrewes,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
whom  he  had  succeeded  in  the  vicarage  of  St.  Giles,  Crip- 
plegate,  and  whose  funeral  sermon  he  preached.  Bishop 
Buckeridge  wrote  a  book  "  against  the  power  of  the  Pope 
in  temporal  matters,'*  which,  says  Godwin,  "  could  his  pre- 
decessor Bishop  Fisher  have  perused,  he  never  would  have 
lost  his  life  in  defence  of  a  doctrine  so  notoriously  false.'' 
Buckeridge  died  in  1631,  and  was  buried  at  Bromley,  not- 
withstanding his  translation  to  the  see  of  Ely. 

[a.d.  1628,  translated  in  the  following  year  to  Bath  and  Wells, 
and  thence  to  Winchester.]    Walter  Cdblb. 

[a.d.  1630—1637.]  John  Bowlb,  Dean  of  Salisbury. 

[a.d.  1638 — 1666.]  John  Warner;  bom  of  a  good  family 
in  London,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  was  conspicuous  for 
his  defence  of  the  Church  of  England  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Puritan  party  in  the  early  period  of  the  Civil  War. 
"  God,"  says  Fuller^,  **  hath  given  him  a  great  estate,  and 
a  liberal  heart  to  make  use  of  it.  Keeping  good  hospitality 
in  the  Christmas  at  Bromley,  as  he  fed  many  poor,  so  he 
freed  himself  from  much  trouble ;  being  absent  when  the 
rest  of  the  bishops  subscribed  their  protest  in  Parliament, 
whereby  he  enjoyed  liberty  in  (during)  the  restraint  of 
others  of  his  order.  He  was  an  able  and  active  advocate 
for  episcopacy  in  the  House  of  Lords,  speaking  for  them  as 

k  Worthies— Westminstor.    Punep'i  "Worthies  of  England" 
was  published  daring  the  lifetime  of  Bishop  Warner. 
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long  aa  he  had  any  voice  left  him,  and  then  willing  to  have 
made  signs  in  their  just  defence  if  it  might  have  been  per- 
mitted him.**  During  the  Protectorate,  Bishop  Warner  was 
permitted  to  remain  at  Bromley,  but  of  coarse  lost  all  the 
revenues  of  his  see.  These  he  recovered  on  the  Resto- 
ration. His  private  means  were  large,  and  bj  his  vrill  he 
left  considerable  sums  toward  the  repair  of  Rochester  Ca- 
thedral, and  to  the  colleges  of  Magdalen  and  Balliol,  with 
which  he  had  been  connected  in  Oxford.  At  Bromley  he 
founded  the  college  for  widows  of  the  clergy,  which  still 
remains,  a  worthy  memorial  of  him.  He  was  buried  in  his 
own  cathedral  (Pt.  L  §  xm.),  the  last  bishop  who  has  been 
interred  there,  and  the  only  one  since  Bishop  Lowe,  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

[▲.D.  1666,  transkted  to  York  1683.]  John  Dolben.  (See 
York.) 

[a.d.  1683,  translated  in  the  following  year  to  Ely.]  F&ahcis 
TuKNER.    (See  Ely.) 

[A..D.  1684r-1713.]  Thomas  Sprat;  bom  in  1636,  at  Talla- 
ton,  in  Devonshire,  in  which  village  he  received  his  earliest 
education,  proceeded  to  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  obtained  a  fellowship.  In  1659  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the 
death  of  Cromwell,  which  was  published  tc^ther  with 
others  by  Dryden  and  Waller.  In  this  poem  Sprat,  some- 
what anticipating  later  judgments,  declares  that  Cromwell*s 
fame,  "  like  man,  will  grow  white  as  it  grows  old."  He 
took  orders  after  the  Restoration,  and  was  made  chaplain 
to  Charles  IL  His  "  History  of  the  Royal  Society,**  his 
"  Life  of  Cowley,**  and  other  works,  procured  him  consider- 
able reputation,  and  he  became  successively  Prebendary  of 
Westminster,  Canon  of  Windsor,  Dean  of  Westminster,  and, 
in  1684,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Although  necessarily  concerned  in  the  great  public  events 
which  followed  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Rochester,  Bishop 
Sprat  "had  neither  enthusiasm  nor  constancy.  Both  his 
ambition  and  his  party-spirit  were  always  effectually  kept 
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in  order  by  his  lore  of  ease  and  his  anxiety  for  his  own 
safety.  He  had  been  guilty  of  some  orimioal  complianoes, 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  the  favour  of  James,  had  sate  in  the 
High  Commission,  had  concurred  in  several  iniquitous  de- 
crees pronounced  by  that  Court,  and  had,  with  trembling 
hands  and  faltering  voice,  read  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
in  the  choir  of  the  abbey.  But  there  he  had  stopped.  As 
soon  as  it  began  to  be  whispered  that  the  civil  and  religious 
constitution  of  England  would  speedily  be  vindicated  by 
extraordinary  means,  he  had  resigned  the  powers  which  he 
had  during  two  years  exercised  in  defiance  of  law,  and  had 
hastened  to  make  his  peace  with  his  clerical  brethren.  He 
had  in  the  Convention  voted  for  a  Regency ;  but  he  had 
taken  the  oaths  without  hesitation:  he  had  borne  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  coronation  of  the  new  sovereigns,  and 
by  his  skilful  hand  had  been  added  to  the  form  of  prayer 
nsed  on  the  fifth  of  November  those  sentences  in  which  the 
Church  expresses  her  gratitude  for  the  second  great  deliver- 
ance wrought  on  that  day*.'*  The  Bishop,  however,  was 
not  on  perfectly  good  terms  with  the  (Government  of  Wil- 
liam  III.  "  For  the  feeling  which,  next  to  solicitude  for  his 
own  comfort  and  repose,  seems  to  have  had  the  greatest 
influence  on  his  public  conduct,  was  his  dislike  of  the 
Puritans;  a  dislike  which  sprang,  not  from  bigotry,  but 
from  Epicureanism.  Their  austerity  was  a  reproach  to  his 
slothful  and  luxurious  life ;  their  phraseology  shocked  his 
fastidious  taste;  and,  where  they  were  concerned,  his  or- 
dinary good-nature  forsook  him.  Loathing  the  Noncon- 
formists as  he  did,  he  was  not  likely  to  be  very  zealous  for 
a  prince  whom  the  Nonconformists  regarded  as  their  pro- 
tector ■"."  Either  from  this  cause,  or  with  some  other  ob- 
ject which  it  is  impossible  to  discover.  Bishop  Sprat  was 
chosen  by  Robert  Young,  in  1692,  as  one  of  the  persons 

1  Maoaulay,  Hist  Eng.,  iv.  249.  »  Ibid.,  p.  250. 

TOL.  I.  PT.  n.  um 
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whose  names  were  to  be  appended  to  a  forged  document 
purporting  to  be  an  *'  Association  for^the  Restoration  of 
James  IE."  The  paper  was  concealed  in  a  flower-pot  at 
Bromley,  and  the  Goyemment  was  informed  of  the  pre- 
tended 'plot.'  The  Bishop  was  taken  into  custody,  and 
after  more  than  one  examination  the  villanj  of  Toung 
was  discovered  ■• 

Bishop  Sprat  died  in  1713,  and  was  buried  at  West- 
minster. He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  check  the 
custom  of  *  humming/  with  which  popular  preachers  were 
encouraged  by  their  audiences.  When  Burnet  preached, 
part  of  his  congregation  hummed  so  loudly  and  so  long  that 
he  sat  down  to  enjoy  it.  When  Sprat  preached,  he  like- 
wise was  honoured  with  the  same  animating  hum,  but  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  congregation,  and  cried, 
'•  Peace !  peace !  1  pray  you  peace !"  "  This,"  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  ''I  was  told  in  my  youth  by  aif  old  man  who 
had  been  no  careless  observer  of  the  passages  of  those 
times  *»." 

On  the  score  of  his  few  poetical  works,  which  are  now 
quite  forgotten,  Bishop  Sprat  has  obtained  a  pbice  among 
Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets." 
[a.d.  1713,  deprived  1723.]  Fa/LNcis  Atterburt,  "a  man 
who  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  political,  ecclesi- 
astical, and  literary  history  of  England,"  was  bom  in  1662, 
at  Middleton  in  Buckinghamshire,  of  which  parish  his  father 
was  rector.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and 
•*  carried  thence  to  Christ  Church  a  stock  of  learning  which, 
though  really  scanty,  he  through  life  exhibited  with  such 
judicious  ostentation  that  superficial  observers  believed  his 
attainments  to  be  immense."  At  Oxford  he  distinguished 
himself  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  English  Church, 

■  For  a  full  narrative  of  Young*!  plot,  see  Macaolay,  Hist.  Eng. 
iv.  244—258.  «  Life  of  Sprat., 
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then  (under  James  II.)  attacked  bj  Papists  and  '  per?erts.' 
He  took  orders  after  the  Reyolation>Juaf)  became  one  of  the 
King's  chaplains,  but  continued  to  ipside  principally  in 
Oxford,  where  he  soon  became  iuTolve^  in  the  famous  con- 
troversy of  Boyle  with  Bentley  concerning  the  *'  Epistles  of 
Phalaris."  The  reply  to  Bentley's  first  dissertation,  although 
it  bears  the  name  of  Boyle»  was  in  reality  the  work  of  Atter- 
bury,  who  had  been  Boyle's  tutor,  and  is  his  masterpiece, 
giving  "  a  much  higher  notion  of  his  power  than  any  of 
those  works  to  which  he  put  his  name."  "It  is  the  most 
extraordinary  instance  that  exists  of  the  art  of  making 
much  show  with  little  substance."  When,  two  years  after- 
wards, Bentley*s  reply  appeared,  entirely  demolishing  all 
the  arguments  of  Atterbury,  the  latter  was  actively  engaged 
in  defending  the  powers  of  the  Lower  House  of  Ck)nvo- 
cation,  concerning  which  a  considerable  dispute  had  arisen. 
"  By  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  he  was  regarded  as  the 
ablest  and  most  intrepid  tribune  that  had  ever  defended 
their  rights  against  the  oligarchy  of  prelates."  The  Lower 
House  of  Convocation  voted  him  thanks  for  his  services. 
The  University  of  Oxford  created  him  a  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
The  Bishop  of  Exeter  made  him  Archdeacon  of  Totnes, 
and  soon  after  the  accession  of  Anne  he  became  Dean  of 
Carlisle. 

In  the  year  1710  Atterbury  again  distinguished  himself 
on  the  prosecution  o'  Sacheyerell,  for  whom  he  composed 
the  speech  delivered  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords.  He  was  sub- 
sequently removed  from  the  Deanery  of  Carlisle  to  that  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  his  "  despotic  and  contentious 
temper"  soon  did  what  it  had  already  done  at  Carlisle.  He 
was  succeeded  in  both  his  deaneries  by  the  humane  and 
accomplished  Smalridge,  who  gently  complained  of  the  state 
in  which  both  had  been  left :  *'  Atterbury  goes  before  and 
seta  everything  on  fire ;  I  come  after  him  with  a  bucket  of 
water."    From  Christ  Church  he  was  elevated,  in  1713,  to 
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the  see  of  Rochester,  with  which  the  Deanery  of  West- 
minster had  been  for  some  time  united. 

Atterbary's  preferments  had  been  entirely  dae  to  his 
connection  with  the  great  Tory  party,  and  he  had  much 
reason  to  dread  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
which  was  well  known  to  be  partial  to  the  Whigs.  On  the 
death  of  Anne  he  implored  his  confederates  to  proclaim 
James  III.,  but  on  their  refusal  he  took  the  oaths  to 
George  L,  and  assisted  at  the  coronation.  "  But  his  ser- 
yility  was  requited  with  cold  contempt.  No  creature  is  so 
revengeful  as  a  proud  man  who  has  humbled  himself  in 
•  vain.  Atterbury  became  the  most  factious  and  pertinacious 
of  all  the  opponents  of  the  Government."  In  1717  he 
b^an  to  correspond  directly  with  the  Pretender,  and  was 
probably  concerned  in  planning  the  Jacobite  insurrection 
which  was  to  have  broken  out  in  1721.  He  was  then  im- 
prisoned, but  "  had  carried  on  his  correspondence  with  the 
exiled  family  so  oautioosly,  that  the  circumstantial  proofs 
of  his  guilt,  though  sufficient  to  produce  entire  moral  oon- 
Tiction,  were  not  sufficient  to  justify  legal  conviction.  He 
could  be  reached  only  by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties.** 
Such  a  bill  passed  both  Houses,  and  provided  that  "he 
should  be  deprived  of  his  spiritual  dignities,  that  he  should 
be  banished  for  life,  and  that  no  British  subject  should  hold 
any  intercourse  with  him  except  by  the  royal  permission." 

He  retired  accordingly,  first  to  Brusseb,  and  thence  to 
Paris,  where  he  became  the  leading  man  among  the  Jacobite 
refugees  who  had  assembled  there ;  and  after  corresponding, 
almost  as  his  prime  minister,  with  James,  Atterbuiy  re- 
moved to  Montpelier,  where  he  died  in  173i.  His  daugh- 
ter, who  three  years  before  had  set  out  to  visit  him,  died  at 
Toulouse  on  the  same  day  in  which  she  met  her  father. 
The  body  of  Atterbuiy  was  brought  to  England,  and  laid, 
with  great  privacy,  under  the  nave  of  Westminster.  No 
inscription  marks  the  grave. 
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In  England  Atterbury  had  li?ed  on  terms  of  the  closest 
intimacy  with  the  most  eminent  men  of  letters  of  his 
time.  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  Gaj,  and  Prior  were  reckoned 
among  his  friends ;  and  Pope,  who  has  thus  apostrophised 
him,— 

"How  charming  Atterbmys  softer  hour ! 
How  shinee  his  soul,  unoonquered,  in  the  Tower," — 

fonnd  in  him  "not  only  a  warm  admirer,  but  a  most  faith- 
ful, feariess,  and  judicious  adviser  V 

[a.d.  1723 — 1731.]  Samuel  Bradford,  chaplain  succes- 
sively to  William  III.  and  to  Queen  Anne,  was  translated 
from  Carlisle.  He  was  patronised  and  much  esteemed 
by  Archbbhop  Tillotson,  whose  sermons  he  revised  for 
pubhcation. 

[a.d.  1731—1756.]  •Joseph  Wilcocks,  translated  from  Glou- 
cester. 

[a.d.  1756—1774.]  Zachary  Pba-RCe,  Dean  of  Westminster, 
was  translated  from  Bangor.  Whilst  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  he  edited  Longmus,  and  Cicero  de 
Oratare  and  de  Offlciis,  He  retained  the  deanery  of 
Westminster  after  his  elevation  to  Rochester,  and  de- 
sired, in  1763,  when  he  was  aged  seventy-three,  to  resign 
both  his  preferments.  He  was  permitted  to  resign  his 
deanery,  but,  although  many  precedents  might  have  been 
found,  was  told  that  a  resignation  of  his  bishopric  was 
impossible. 

[a.d,  •1774r— 1793.]  John  Thomas,  an  "amiable  prelate," 
who,  according  to  one  historian  of  the  see  of  Rochester, 
"  adorned  the  purity  of  the  Christian  with  the  urbanity  of 
the  gentleman." 

[a.d.  1793,  translated  to  St.  Asaph  1802.]  Samuel  Hors- 
LET,  the  opponent  of  Dr.  Priestley,  with  whom  he  main- 

p  Macaulay.  Life  of  Atterhury  in  ih.Q  Bnqfclopcedia  Britannica, 
All  the  passages  within  inverted  commas  are  from  this  sketch. 
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tained  a  long  oontroversj  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Trinity.  He  was  translated  to  Bochester 
from  St.  David's. 

[a.i>.  1802,  translated  to  Ely  1808.]    Thomas  Dampibb. 

[a.d.  1809—1837.]  Walker  Kihg. 

[a.d.  1827,  translated  in  the  same  year  to  Carlisle.]  Hugh 
Pbecy. 

[a.d.  1827—1860.]  George  Murray. 

[a.d.  I860.]  Joseph  Cotton  Wigrax. 
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